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Mid-@inter’s Madeaps. 


Crpren of frost from ’yond the " 
Northern lights, Qu 
Mid-winter’s madcaps and exultant sprites, 
We prank for joy to see the shortening days 
And lengthening nights that pave the glist’ning . 
ways, “4 


What is ’t to us that Winter holds in grip 

Full half the world, so we escape his nip. 

We know his tricks: and, whilst he thought we 
slept, 

We meant not that, and out his stronghold crept. \ 


Let nature sleep ! not us ! whilst we can play so J 


On skis and skates, the snow-shoe and the sleigh. 
These be our slaves, our chosen imps of flight, 
Our speeding Ariels, pleasaunce and delight ! 


On biting skates we grave our sinuousécrolls, 
Where the bound flood in sullen silence rolls ; 
On netted shoon the downiest snow-banks scale, 
And cross, secure, the level drifted vale ; 








By the skis’ aid o’er buried tree-tops trip by 
And o’er the ravines’ widening crevasse slip. 

Our ice-yachts skim before ye whistling wynde 
And Boreas leave, panting and blown, behind. 
Our tinkling sleigh-bells soothe the year to rest, 
Welcome the new and speed the passing guest. 







CHARLES TURNER. 
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NEW YEAR'S 


DAY AT A HUDSON'S BAY 


FUR POST. 


BY WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 






T was New Year’s morning 
at daybreak when the Doc- 
tor and myself were roused 
out of dreamless sleep by a 
round of thundering re- 
ports. It seemed as though 
the frost, with a refinement 
of diablerie, was touching 
off one of its mines beneath 
the house. We had, the day 
before, had a cold, forty- 

mile drive and felt delli- 
_ ciously lazy and comfort- 
<< # able, with an almost over- 
powering desire to lie late 
abed. Yet bed with 
such a racket was out 
of the question, so, hur- 
rying on some essential part of our 
wardrobe and snatching up our guns, we 
rushed tothe front door. Here wecame 
upon Uncle Joe and the source of our 
demoralization. He and his son were 
emptying their breechloaders into the 
air as quickly as the attendant interpret- 
er could remove the exploded shells and 
replace them with full ones. Of course 
we joined in the fun and helpedto swell 
the din, which continued until the bar- 
rels grew so hot that we could hardly 
hold them. It was the signal to the In- 
dians that the “ master” at the fort was 
ready to receive them, as Hudson’s Bay 
Company officers had, for two hundred 
New Year mornings before this one, 
made it their custom todo in each of the 
isolated posts of the company scattered 
over all British North America. 

Uncle Joe was simply one of those 
blessed, whole-souled old boys who put 


al 


MISS MAGGIE, 


so much into all that they do that ordi- 
nary terms fail entirely to convey an 
adequate idea of the energy with which 
they do it. Thus, when the salute had 
ended and he caught our hands in a grip 
that made us wince, as he wished us the 
happiness of the day, his face expanded 
into such an exotic glow of heartiness 
that he might only be said to have 
grinned. 

“And now, my boys,” said he, at 
length releasing our crying fingers, 
“let’s get back into the house. Mrs. 
Mac will have finished overlooking the 
breakfast and we’ll be none of us the 
worse for a bite. The air is nipping and 
favors strong appetites. And we’ll have 
to dispose of the greetings first.” 

Answering reports began to reach us 
through the skirt of bare, snow-footed 
poplars before the post as we went in- 
side. When we had made ourselves 
something more presentable and came 
again into the hall, Miss Maggie, a vis- 
ion of loveliness in a gallant costume, a 
veritable fascinating Queen of Scots, 
with here and there a dash of bright 
color, stood at the foot of the stair, and 
with her the principal ceremony of the 
day in the North began. It was very 
simple, and one into which the Doctor 
and myself entered with spirit and 
celerity. Miss Maggie was unquestion- 
ably a pretty girl. Later, we kissed 
Mrs. Mac and her younger daughters, 
the half-breed domestic, and all the In- 
dian women in the settlement; but, 
without meaning disrespect to anybody, 
I think it may be safely stated that 
neither the Doctor nor myself would 
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have murmured had each of the names 
upon our kissing list that day been Miss 
Maggie. 

We had barely disposed of the broiled 
venison and partridges and returned to 
the hall, when the Indians, headed by 
their chief, came into view on the trail 
through the poplars. Lining up before 
the fort, they fired around salute. Many 
of them had their faces painted. 

Chief Atimoosis (Little Dog), when 
later he was robed in his vestments of 
state and abundant dignity, was a char- 
acter. He had by that time put on a long 
scarlet cloth coat, resplendent with gold 
lace and brass buttons; trousers of blue 
broadcloth, with wide yellow stripes 
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down the side; a big white felt hat 
with a gilt band, topped by two jet- 
tipped eagle plumes, and beaded mocca- 
sins. Upon his ample breast rested the 
great silver medal given him in token of 
the compact made at “The Treaty” 
with the Great Mother, with a picture 
of the Great Mother, Queen Victoria, 
herself, on the one side, and on the other 
one of his own race in a hand-clasp of 
friendship with a man who, like himself, 
wore a red coat and who was the repre- 
sentative of the law of the Great Mother 
in the land—a Northwest mounted po- 
liceman, Chief Little Dog’s long, plaited 
hair, where it had once been all a raven 
black, was streaked with white, for many 
snows had fallen upon it. His eyes, 


which in his younger ,days had been 
keen and bright, were dimmed by 
time and his face was seared and 
wrinkled. 

“How! How! Wachee! Wachee! 
(What cheer! What: cheer!)” he ex- 
claimed pleasantly, as he passed through 
the hall, shaking hands with Uncle Joe 
and the other men and solemnly kissing 
the ladies. When he came to Miss 
Maggie, either the Doctor or myself 
would have been glad to relieve the old 
man of his engagement, but he seemed 
nowise loath to finish it for himself. And 
who had a better title to kiss Miss Mag- 
gie than the aged chief? He had called 
upon Uncle Joe on every New Year 
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since she was a wee chit, and had re- 
ligiously kissed the young lady each 
time, as she grew step by step to woman- 
hood with the years that passed. 

The dining table was piled high with 
cake, pie, cold meats and bread, and 
large kettles of tea steamed upon the 
damper of the stove. Chief Atimoosis 
began the day, which is one of continued 
feasting with the Indians, by hiding 
away under his brass buttons liberal 
helpings of almost everything provided. 
After him came the others of the band 
—the minor chiefs, the bucks, and the 
squaws and children. They passed in 
at the front door and out at the back. 
For four hours the procession kept up, 
and many of the guests who had 








assembled from various 
parts of the country to 
spend the day with hos- 
pitable Uncle Joe and 
his family, including the 
Doctor and I, probably 
did more kissing than we 
had done during a whole 
decade before. 

There were old Indian women with 
faces which resembled nothing so much 
as smoked parchment, but we had 
to close our eyes and go through the 
form or be forever regarded by the 
“Four Hundred” of Shell River settle- 
ment with haughty disdain, as ignorant 
of the first law of etiquette and polite- 
ness. All were decked in holiday at- 
tire. They wore no caps, but simply 
shawls, which were drawn about their 
heads like hoods. Some had fine tartan 
dresses and others were clothed in velvet 
and like expensive goods, mostly of 
bright colors, as blue, maroon, purpie, 
pink, lilac and orange, 
but with a predomi- 
nance of red. Some of 
the girls were really 
pretty, with their olive, 
oval faces and hand- 
some black hair and 
eyes. They wore soft 
mooseskin moccasins 
of arich,golden smoke- 
tan, beautifully em- 
broidered with silk of many shades in 
gay floral designs, broad sashes of brave 
ribbon about their waists, and narrower 
bows of the same composing their 
plaited, shining tresses. 

By the time dinner was announced, 
all the Indians had paid their respects 
at the fort. From here they would go 
to visit one another, the missionaries, 
the school teacher, and at each place 
they would drink tea and eat cake and 
pie, moose tongue, beaver tail, bear 
steak and other delicacies. 

After dinner Uncle Joe had the inter- 
preter harness his horses, and he and I 
started to pay the 
return calls upon 
the Indians, as befit- 
ted good manners. 
At the chief’s were 
two fiddles at work 
and a brisk dance 
was in movement. 
The Indians of this 
band, as a matter of 
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fact, were but half- breeds who had 
learned something of the white man’s 
arts, including a facility for drawing the 
bow over the catgut and tripping to 
its lively measures. I think Uncle Joe 
must have forgotten that he had already 
seen the women in the morning, for he 
kissed all the pretty ones over again, 
while everybody looked on and laughed. 

Upon our homeward road we lit ona 
covey of white ptarmigan in a bunch of 
willows along the trail and succeeded in 
bringing down a half dozen with our 
guns. These beautiful birds, which are 
not unlike a pigeon, though larger, are 
usually to be tound only in the extreme 
north and seldom come so far south 
even as the Saskatchewan River, except 
in the severest winters and then only 
during the most snapping cold. During 
the summer they frequent the Barren 
Grounds of the north with the caribou, 
or reindeer, and the musk ox, and are 
then said to be brown in color. After 
our arrival at the 
house, I understood 
why the Doctor had 
pleaded laziness as an 
excuse for not accom- 
panying Uncle Joe and 
myself on our outing. 
He and Miss Maggie 
appeared to have been 
improving their ac 
quaintance of the 
morning, and were now very 
friends indeed. 

During the morning a_half-breed 
trader, accompanied by a Chippewayan 
Indian, had arrived at the fort from Isle 
a la Crosse with two dog trains. His cap 
was a whole foxskin, looped round like 
a cuff, with the top open and the bushy 
tail hanging down his back. In place of 
a coat he wore a beaded and fringed 
buckskin shirt, caught at the waist with 
a L’Assompcion belt, leggins of blue 
stroud, and moccasins. The Chippe- 
wayan was as great a stranger to the 
Shell River Indians as were the Doctor 
and I, the languages of the two tribes 
being entirely different, and he was 
certainly much more shy than either of 
us. The trader had a violin and could 
play it as well, so that we were all pro- 
vided with the requisities to make of 
the inevitable dance to follow at the 
fort in the evening a memorable suc 
cess. 

The train dogs greatly engaged the 
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attention of the guests. They were 
huge, sneaking creatures of the “ Hus- 
kie”” or Esquimaux breed, with small, 
pointed ears and eyes and a general 
wolfish appearance. They snarled and 
fought savagely over the delicate white- 
fish thrown to them as food—such white- 
fish as one might wish in vain to have 
served up toone at Delmonico’s—fresh, 
firm and fat, from the cold, untainted 
waters of northland lakes. They were 
pitched frozen to the dogs, torn apart 
by them with their teeth as they held 
the fish under their fore paws, and de- 
voured ravenously.- The stronger dogs 
finished their meal first and were only 
prevented from robbing their weaker 
brothers by the lash of the Chippewayan 
Indian. 

As dusk drew on, preparations were 
making for the great event of the day, 
or rather the night—the annual feast 
and dance at the fort. By six o’clock 
the guests began to arrive; the young 
half-breed and Indian women in their 
finest dresses and the young 
men in black, with fancy 
M silk handkerchiefs about 
their throats and 1’ Assomp- 
cion belts. These so-called 
French belts are really 
scarfs, wrought of the fin- 
est wool in mixed bright 
colors and are truly very 
pretty. They cost the In- 
dians at least five dollars each and are 
the envy of all those who have not the 
means to purchase them, for the French 
belt is the xe plus ultra of fashionable 
Indian dress ; there are imitations, but 
they “do not count.” 

At seven o’clock we all filed into the 
long dining-room, the table of which 
was fairly freighted with a burden of 
good things to eat and drink. There 
were two great roasts of moose meat, 
baked young beaver and salted wild 
zoose, broiled hare, partridges and 
ptarmigan, boiled beaver tail, caribou 
tongues, cold moose muffle, mashed 
potatoes, vegetables, plum puddings, 
mince pies, cranberry and strawberry 
tarts, black tea, coffee, chocolate, rasp- 
berry vinegar and lime juice, with rein- 
deer- berry ] pemmican asking homage of 
everyone as the chief and rare titbit 
upon the board. 

And what a feast was there, ’ my coun- 
trymen, when Uncle Joe had said grace 
and looked down the long table with one 






of the broadest of his 
comprehensive, all -em- 
bracing grins, and the 
knives began to 
flash and the forks 
o play! And 
the chat and the 
laughter, ina 
strange babel of tongues—French, Eng- 
lish, Cree and Salteaux! It was be- 
wildering altogether, and it was amaz- 
ing a half-hour later to look upon the 
wreck that had been made of that 
wondrous spread of eatables. 

And then came the ball. Clear the 
hall, fling wide all the doors, tuck the 
seats into the cornei., and all who are 
not nimble on their pins pack them- 
selves into the nooks and crannies out of 
the way, for the night and the place be- 
long to the devotees of Terpsichore, and 
they have no patience for laggard feet ! 
The fiddles squeak and ring and cry, the 
wooden walls are attuned to the strains 
and vibrate with sound, 
while moccasined soles 
thump time on the polished % 
boards in jig, reel and co¢z/- Sat. 
/on, whilst the French half- / 
breed interpreter sings out 
the changes in his broken 
English drawl. Truly, it is 
a dance the like of which 
may be seen only in the 
Northland and which must 
be seen to be appreciated 
—especially the Red River jig. Let 
me try to give an idea of it: 

A young Indian led out a coy, dark- 
skinned little native to the centre of the 
floor. The music screeched, he bowed, 
and still, with joined hands, they danced 
up the middle and back again. Then he 
dropped her hand and away they went 
jigging separately up and down the 
room again, opposite one another, she 
with her eyes watching his feet—I was 
going to say invisible feet, for they 
moved so fast they could hardly be seen 
—wheeling and circling round one an- 
other, here and there, 
and scarce seeming to 
touch the floor, in a 
‘*one - two - three”’ 
time, like a horse 
at afull gallop or 
the click of a 
passenger car 
over steel 
tails. Ina 
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few moments a second pair took the 
place of the first, “cutting them out” 
with a neat courtesy. And after a 
time the fiddler stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion and the delighted onlookers 
yelled: “Apeeta! Apeeta! (Half! 
Half !)” and the jig struck upagain, as 
tast and furious as ever, and lasted as 
long as 
the first 
“half.” 
The 
dancing 


was some- “oe 


thing into zi 
which the 
Doctor 
and iI { 
threw 
ourselves 
With en- 
thusiasm. 
In the 
“Reel de 
huit’’ we 
were 
among the 
first to 
take part- 
ners. This 

.iS an ex- 

_ceedingly : 
informal |. ‘ 
procedure j 

-amonest PY 
the na- 
tives in 
the North- f 
land. It 
consists ; 
in making 
a more or 
less indef- 
inite mo- 
tion with 
one’shand 
in the di- 
rection of 
the lady 
whom one has chosen for one’s partner. 
One does not go, necessarily, near her ; 
he does not say: ‘“ May I have the pleas- 
ure of this dance?” or anything else, 
nor does he write her name on a card. 
After a hurried consultation with her 
nearest neighbors, to determine that it 
was really she and not one of them who 
had been honored, she follows him to 
the position he has taken upon the floor 
and takes her place beside him. 


Por 
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The Doctor was wearing slippers, and 
as we were wheeling through the eight- 
hand reel in “ Elbow swing as you go,” 
he had the luck to step out of one of 
them. The crowd around the walls in- 
stantly broke into a howl of ecstasy, but 
this failed at all to ruffle the genial Doc- 
tor. Hekept right on around thecircle, 

and when 
he came 
to the rec- 
rea nt 
shoe smil- 
ingly 
7 stepped 
j into it 
again, 
amid the 
cheers of 
the na- 
tives and 
cries of 
“Bravo! 
Bravo!” 
from the 
whites, 
and so 
preserved 
the _ har- 
mony of 
the reel. 
It was 
destined, 
however, 
to come 
inconti- 
nently to 
a close, 
for Uncle 
Joe just 
then toss- 
edapound 
of candies 
into the 
air, and a 
moment 
later all 
‘ the danc- 
ers were 
scrambling for them on the floor, 

Later in the evening the Doctor and 
Miss Maggie bewitched the Indians by 
dancing “ the beautiful English dance” 
—a schottische—while Uncle Joe (who 
had no rea/ nephews) played the violin. 
I think, too, that it must have been dur- 
ing our visit to Shell River Post that 
Miss Maggie lost her heart to the Doc- 
tor, because, not many months later, 
she married another man. 


Mj 
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HE snow was deep and 
young Curwin stood at 
the street corner kick- 
ing it impatiently and 
waiting for an up-town 
car. From start to finish 
the day had been a fail- 
ure—so much so, that 
he had shut the office 
early, imagining that a 
quiet read would do 
much to straighten out 
the tangles. 

An acquaintance on the platform 
hailed him cheerily as he swung him- 
self on board the dilatory car, but, with 
a surly nod, Curwin strode past and 
settled himself in the farthest corner. 
He felt totally incapable of being pleas- 
ant to anyone, and his expression was 
not one to encourage overtures. 

An influx of people at the next cross- 
ing gave him a fresh pretext for feeling 
aggrieved. All the men were engrossed 
in conversation or newspapers, and in- 
herent courtesy would not permit of his 
keeping his seat while a lady stood. The 
aggressor quietly thanked him, and he 
leaned against the door, reveling in his 
self-imposed martyrdom. But the pleas- 
antly modulated voice sang in his ears, 
and he slowly lifted his eyes to the di- 
rection whence it had come. A musical 
voice is in itself a most enviable posses- 
sion, and fortunate is the possessor, be 
her features plain or perfect; for it 
adds a charm inthe first case, and, in 
the second, enhances it. 

Curwin suffered no disappointment. 
Looking, he wished he had looked sooner. 
It was a most attractive face. The eyes, 
though not wonderfully large, were 
prettily set and of a dusky brown, the 
hair soft and wavy, and the mouth 
singularly sweet. She was dressed ina 
fashion admired by most men. Every- 
thing was dark, neat, and of the best, 
from her smart toque to her heavy dog- 
skin gloves, and she sat with an air of 
unconscious dignity, which is born, not 
acquired. 

Lost in contemplation, Curwin passed 
his street, and was brought to his senses 
by the conductor naming one a quarter 
of a mile past his destination. He 
pulled the bell savagely, and nearly 
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A HOCKEY MATCH. | 


BY M. GERTRUDE CUNDILL. 


stumbled over the cause of his abstrac- 
tion. She, too, was disembarking. 
Curwin followed her out. Whether it 
was correct or not, curiosity prompted 
him to see where she lived, and he saun- 
tered slowly behind her. In a few mo- 
ments the door of, a small but pleasant- 
looking house closed behind her. 

“Jove!” said Curwin, as he quickened 
his pace; “one hears a voice like that 
once in a lifetime. I believe Iam going 
a little silly, but I certainly intend to 
know her before the winter is over;” 
and he raised his hat, as though regis- 
tering a vow. 

Probably his friends would have as- 
sented as to his foolishness, could they 
have heard him, for he was generally 
believed to be a woman-hater, not that 
he ever actually professed anything of 
the kind, being a young man who 
believed his own feelings or ideas of 
very little interest to outsiders. He 
had only been in this hospitable Cana- 
dian city a little over a year, and being 
a fair all-round athlete had soon madea 
number of friends among the members 
of the variousclubs, But having had no 
sisters of his own, he was accustomed 
to very little of women’s society, and 
did not seek invitations after the usual 
manner of a stranger in a strange land. 
He dined with men at the club or en- 
tertained them there. Occasionally he 
dined at some house where he met 
girls who would have liked to know him 
better, but never received any encour- 
agement to do so. After office hours, 
which were not lengthy, he wanted to 
be out and about, not drinking tea, he 
said, in somebody’s drawing-room, So 
he took long rides, played tennis or golf, 
and spent his evenings at home with 
pipe and book. The pretty sisters of 
his various acquaintances presently gave 
up the thankless office of endeavoring 
to “bring him out,” and admired him 
from afar. 

This particular winter he had been 
elected captain of the most popular 
hockey team, by no means a position of 
obscurity in these days, and he had 
proved himself worthy of it. Never 
had the “ Beavers” been so well coached, 
and never had they received more un- 
stinted admiration. Though the num- 
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ber of matches to be yet played was not 
small, it was firmly believed the cham- 
pionship of Canada already lay within 
their grasp. 

Yet with so much of asporting nature 
to occupy his mind, as Curwin sat by 
his fire this evening the Beavers and 
their interests were forgotten. He was 
so. distrait that even Peter, the terrier, 
noticed it, and whined to attract atten- 
tion. His master patted the wiry back 
which rubbed against his knee. 

“Perhaps if you and I were more so- 
ciable, Peter, we'd enjoy life more. The 
atmosphere of sport we live in is apt to 
pall upon one sometimes, eh, old man ?” 
But Peter yawned. He was bored. 

As a general rule, Curwin was a late 
riser, and found the time which he left 
for breakfast and a walk to the office 
none too long. But with his new ideas 
on sociability came an evident desire 
for breakfasting with the other four 
boarders, for he was down first and be- 
fore the time, which annoyed his land- 
lady as much as his former dilatory 
habit. An early breakfast naturally 
conduced to an early start, so that with 
half an hour to spare what need of 
short cuts. Consequently he went ex- 
actly a quarter of a mile out of his way 
and down a street he had hitherto con- 
sidered rather disagreeable than other- 
wise. For two weeks he went unre- 
warded. The gray stone house with 
the pretty curtains never once opened 
its door to emit anyone, and its windows 
appeared useless, inasmuch as nobody 
ever seemed to look out of them. Of 
course, from the middle of a room one 
can see without being easily seen, but 
Curwin could not turn his eyes long 
enough in that most interesting direc- 
tion. As the fates seemed against his 
seeing her, he must find out something 
about her. Even the directory refused 
infogmation. “Pierre Lanclot, Profes- 
sor of Music,” and a few inquiries suf- 
ficed to discover that Monsieur Lan- 
clot was traveling on the Continent, and 
had let his house till spring. To whom? 
Curwin’s informant neither knew nor 
cared. Probably, if his interest had not 
been so keen, it would have simplified 
matters vastly; for it is difficult to 
put pointed, yet seemingly casual, ques- 
tions when the subject lies dangerously 
near one’s heart. He did once manage 
to introduce the subject of house-hunt- 
ing and admire some houses next door to 
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hers. But this angling only called down 
the laughing query as to when he meant 
to be married, and this effectually 
silenced him. Then evening, in ad- 
dition to morning, strolls were indulged 
in. Late for dinner, and in turn late 
for the almost nightly practice! What 
was he coming to? For even Peter 
looked contemptuous when his master 
took to singing songs of a highly senti- 
mental character as he cleaned his 
skates or overhauled his golf clubs. 

At last came one never-to-be-forgot- 
ten morning in January. Most people 
will remember it as a day when the 
thermometer registered 28 degrees be- 
low zero, with a driving wind. But 
these minor details are for the imagi- 
native. As usual, he walked down 
Parker street. A small dog was lifting 
up his voice, and his paws also, at the 
door, but only the latter appeared to 
make any impression. Then suddenly 
the door opened. He had a fleeting 
vision of a dark blue dress and white 
cuffs as the little animal was lifted up, 
and heard: “ Bob, how could you forget 
to let himin? I’m sure I ” Why 
had not the little brute run down the 
street and let him catch and return him, 
or why did she not wait long enough 
to let him see her better? And mean- 
time “the little brute” was surveying 
him while it licked its owner’s bands, 
and a young man seated at the break- 
fast table was saying: “Come away, 
Nan, Your interest in him and the 
weather does not go down with me. 
You're not a good dissembler,” 

Good things generally come all to- 
gether, in order to make the time 
between seem worse, and so for a week 
or two Curwin was in luck. He met 
her three times and saw her once in 
church. Young Sherbourne, who was 
with him on the last occasion, noticed 
her, and asked if Curwin knew who she 
was. “If you admire her so much, why 
don’t you find out?” was his friend’s 
rejoinder, and Sherbourne was quite 
huffy. “Because you have no artistic 
sensibility you need not snecr at me! I 
can admire something beyond the latest 
things in skates and the most improved 
golf club, and I’m not ashamed of it.” 

Then came the fast after the feast. 
He was kept busy at the office for a 
week. Then he went off with his team 
for two days to play hockey, for the 
schedule was so arranged that most of 
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the matches were “home and home.” 
Curwin’s play was strong and his spirits 
appeared excellent, but he felt wofully 
out of touch with everything. How 
tired he was of complimentary dinners, 
and the after-discussions on play as it 
was, or is, or should have been! He 
even talked of it as though it were a 
business, and the girls seemed to be im- 
bued with the one topic only. He 
longed to be home, though there was 
little satisfaction to be had out of being 
there. 

Shortly after his return he received a 
note from a lady who had repeatedly 
asked him to her house, inviting him to 
dinner. Asa means to an end, he had 
determined to go anywhere and every- 
where. Much to his disgust he found 
it was the very night he had promised 
to referee a match between two banks, 
and the first genuine regrets he had 
ever had occasion to write were dis- 
patched instead. His disappointment 
was not without cause. He called soon 
after and Mrs, Newell greeted him with 
effusion. 

“Tt was most unfortunate that you 
were engaged the other evening, Mr. 
Curwin. I wanted you to meet our 
friends, the Hamiltons. Charming peo- 
ple, but, Iam sorry to say, mere birds 
of passage. Mr. Hamilton is an artist, 
just here to get some Canadian winter- 
scenes. You must know him by sight, 
short and fair, and his wife is pretty 
and dark, and they live in Parker street, 
where that idiotic long-haired French 
musician lived.” 

Curwin’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“T don’t think I know him. Pretty 
and dark, you say,” the words came 
slowly, “his wife is——” 

“Yes, and a charming manner. But 
never mind, we will ask them again. 
We told them we had hoped to let them 
meet the popular captain. They were 
quite interested, I assure you.” And 
Mrs. Newell began a hockey discussion, 
for she prided herself on a thorough 
knowledge of everything up to date, 
from Klondyke to bonnets. 

Curwin left the house very much per- 
turbed in mind. It was bad enough to 
have fallen in love at all with a girl to 
whom he had never spoken, but the dis- 
covery that she was a married woman 
was the last straw. Troubles which 
emanate from ourselves are harder to 
bear than those we can lay to another’s 
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charge. So Curwin felt none the less 
put out when he recollected that the pit 
into which he had fallen had been of his 
own digging. However, thank Heaven! 
he had enough sense left to shovel back 
the upturned earth and trample it under 
foot. Yet he found he needed all the 
strength of will he could muster to keep 
himself together during the ensuing 
few days. 

The wind which, however iil, must do 
somebody good, blew now in favor of 
the Beavers. The captain threw him- 
self heart and soul into their welfare, 
and, if they missed his old-time hilarity, 
they rejoiced in his more vigorous work. 

The great game of the year for the 
championship cup was near at hand. 
This would finish the season, and for 
this Curwin devoutly gave thanks. He 
meant to run down to New York on the 
day following, for a fortnight, and see 
what a round of theatres would do for 
him. And he comforted himself with 
the thought that the golfing season was 
not so very far off, and daily trips out 
to the links would kill much time. 

As he walked home, on the day of the 
match, from the hotel where he had 
been calling on the visiting captain, he 
passed the very person whom he wished 
to keep out of his thoughts, for that 
evening at least. She was walking with 
her husband, and he heard her say, “I’m 
so glad, Bob, that you couldn’t get seats 
up-stairs. One can see the players so 
much better from the benches,” and 
there was a laughing rejoinder which 
he did not catch as he hurried on. 

A weekin New York! Curwin doubt- 
ed, as he dressed, if a year would do any 
good. But it was no time for vain 
imaginings, and, slipping into his ’coon 
coat, he rushed off to the rink. 

The match began at eight o’clock, 
but by shortly after seven the people 
were flocking in to procure the best of 
thecheaper and unreserved seats. It was 
a bitterly cold night, and every one was 
so wrapped up that in some cases it was 
difficult to distinguish men from wo- 
men. The small boys would have 
easily been mistaken for rag-bags as 
they crouched under seats, or sat on 
the edge with feet upon the ice, had it 
not been for the shrill voices and flow 
of chaff which came from the small 
space between coat-collar and knitted 
toque. Supporters of one side or 
the other kept arriving every moment, 
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filling the rink with their encouraging 
shouts and the din of tin horns. The 
policemen at the entrance had their 
hands full in restraining the surging 
crowds which pressed upon the unfor- 
tunate doorkeeper. 

The hands of the old clock pointed to 
eight. There was a stir in the crowd 
congregated by the dressing-room doors. 
Then came a deafening roar, in which 
the war-cries of either side blended 
harmoniously and were indistinguish- 
able, and the two teams glided out on 
the glistening sheet of ice. 

Curwin certainly showed to advan- 
tage as he stood in the center, giving 
some instructions. Though not somuch 
above the average height, he was of a 
graceful build, and his maroon jersey 
suited him admirably. Taken as a 
whole, the Beavers were a nice-looking 
set of men; and if they were only par- 
ticipating in a game of hockey, not a 
struggle for life or country, they seemed 
to possess an amount of determination 
worthy of the “ Death or Glory boys” 
of fame. 

As they stood carelessly lifting about 
the puck, which was to do such service, 
cheer after cheer rose, and Curwin’s 
name was heard as often as if he al- 
ready possessed the desired trophy. 

“Oh!” exclaimed agirl dressed from 
head to foot in maroon, with muff rib- 
bons of white, “ what a glorious feeling 
it must be to hear one’s name shouted 
by hundreds,’ and her eyes sparkled 
with excitement. “Yes,” said the un- 
sympathetic brother at her side, “it is 
an honor.” 

The whistle blew! The puck was 
faced. There was a clash of sticks and 
the match began. The game opened 
with a spin from the Beavers, Gorham, 
a forward, making a run. He was 
body-checked by the heavy center for- 
ward of the Blues, and the puck 
went skimming back to his own goal, 
where a sharp scrimmage ensued. But 
the Beaver goal-keeper kept his ground, 
and several clean shots straight for his 
posts were repulsed with good effect. 
After ten minutes’ keen play every 
wearer of maroon and white jumped up 
and shouted with undisguised triumph. 
Sherbourne, the cover-point, had scored 
the first game by a brilliant shot. The 
visitors now collected their energies, 
and did more team play. The forwards 
were in excellent condition, and their 
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point let nothing escape him. The 
second game was short. There was a 
rush on the Beavers’ territory, a clash- 
ing of sticks, and a Blue forward with 
a clean lift scored. And the Blue horns 
took their turn and made the most of it. 

“T tell you what,” said a small boy, 
“Curwin is just as much at home on his 
skates as off them. See him jump round 
and go backwards. Whew! And d'ye 
know why? Because he wears ‘ Lunns’ 
like mine.” 

“That all you know? They’re— 
played, sir, played, indeed,” and the first 
small enthusiast did his best to crack 
his hoarse little voice as the object of 
his admiration made a pretty pass. 

Play stopped for a few minutes, as 
one of the Blues smashed his skate. 
Curwin leaned against a post, heedless of 
the greetings of anxious friends. Where- 
abouts could s/ be, for he had scanned 
the benches, and even the gallery, witha 
rapid glance. There, in the very placehe 
had been looking for some moments, he 
saw her, on the bench close beside his 
own goal. She was talking excitedly to 
her husband, who once looked in his di- 
rection, as though she was speaking of 
him. Never mind if it was only in his 
capacity of captain that she mentioned 
him. To be noticed at all was scme- 
thing. 

Then play recommenced. Curwin, 
foolish as it may appear, was unnerved, 
and muffed several times. Half-time 
came, and the rink trembled with agita- 
tion as the noisy occupants lifted up 
their voices. But it was the Blues who 
went off the ice, raising their caps in 
acknowledgment. The score stood 3—2 
in their favor. Most people kept their 
seats, fearful of losing good places, but 
several men congregated by the time- 
keeper’s screen. ‘“ What’s up with Cur- 
win? He is off his play. Lost them 
two games, I consider,” said one, with a 
displeased frown. “Nonsense! Camp- 
bell, in goal, should have been able to 
stop better. At any rate, you'll see he 
will pick up before the end, He al- 
ways does the right thing eventually.” 

The teams came on a moment later, 
and the men looked wonderfully fresh. 
The sixth game began as if the Blues 
meant to carry on their good fortune. 
With a clever succession of passes they 
carried the fight into the enemy's quar- 
ters, and made a try. But Campbell 
was ready, and no score resulted. And 
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plucky little Sherbourne, as though on 
wings, drove the puck before him and 
straight through the Blue posts, left for 
a moment unguarded, For nearly fif- 
teen minutes the games stood even, and 
neither side scored. The play got rough- 
er. The ice was becoming very much 
cut up, and spills were numerous. 

The spectators were getting more and 
more unmanageable, and pressed for- 
ward almost onto the ice. Curwin and 
his men were working hard, but with no 
effect, and the puck, again and again, 
returned dangerously near their own 
goals. Indeed, it was only Campbell’s 
steady stopping that saved them. Hoarse 
voices might have been heard on all 
sides, tendering the good advice that on 
such occasions is never heard. The ref- 
eree, as is usual, seemed to give satisfac- 
tion to neither side, although he under- 
stood his business thoroughly and was 
most impartial. Probably he envied the 
most frenzied onlooker as he dodged 
the flying puck or uplifted sticks, and 
heard his name accompanied by most 
unflattering epithets. 

The girl in maroon declared she could 
look no longer. A Beaver had been sent 
to swell the ranks at the side, for mis- 
taking an opponent for the puck, in a 
moment of abstraction. Consequently, 
they were playing one short, to add to 
their troubles. 

Should it end in a tie, it meant a long 
journey, and playing in a strange rink, 
with most probably fatal consequences. 
Men who had flourished maroon ban- 
ners earlier in the evening relegated 
them to their pockets, and their faces 
wore a dejected expression. 

“Only three more minutes to win,” 
shouted a man, jumping onto the ice. 
“ Buck up, Curwin, and play the game. 
Don't let the cup slip !”’ 

And the person to whom this was 
addressed, though probably not hearing 
this entreaty, seemed to act upon the 
suggestion. His teeth were set, and he 
gripped his stick tighter as the teams,in a 
body, made arush for the maroon goals. 

Then there was a short run by the 
redoubtable Sherbourne with the Blues 
in hot pursuit. Curwin was following 
up rapidly. With a forward spurt, he 
was upon it. A sharp lift, which shiv- 
ered the faithful stick in atoms, did the 
needful work. A small spinning black 
object whizzed through the Blue goals 
with but two seconds to spare. 
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Immediately .the ice was thronged 
with howling demons, and Curwin and 
his team were borne off, amid such a 
din as no pen has power to describe. 
The championship cup would still re- 
tain its maroon and white ribbons, and 
to the captain was its thanks due. 

It was late when Curwin breakfasted 
next morning, for he had gone to bed 
not so many hours before his usual time 
for rising. He walked to the corner, 
meaning to hail a sleigh, for he knew 
too well that his way would be some- 
what impeded by sundry friends anx- 
ious to exchange congratulations. But 
as the sleigh drove up, Sherbourne 
leaped over the huge snowpile. 

“Well, old man, how are you feeling? 
Are you off to inquire for your victim ?” 

“If that little pleasantry is intended 
to mean the Blue captain, no, I’m not.” 

Sherbourne stared. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 
what you did?” 

“For Heaven’s sake come to the 
point, Sherbourne. I’m awfully late.” 

“Well, then, in plain words, you did 
your best to kill one of the spectators. 
But don’t let me keep you !” 

“Don’t be a fool, Sherry. How, when 
and where ?” 

“T only heard about it ten minutes 
ago myself, so I can’t tell you much. 
It seems when your hockey stick broke, 
the larger half flew over and struck a 
lady sitting near the goal. It would 
not have done much harm, but in trying 
to avoid it she struck her head with ter- 
rific force against the post. She was 
stunned, and there was terrible con- 
fusion for a moment. Gorham says it 
was a girl with Hamilton, the artist— 
not that I know anything about the 
chap, but Gorham seemed to. He said 
it was probably his wife.” 

Curwin threw himself into the sleigh. 

“The best thing I can do is to go and 
inquire at once,” he said, marveling 
inwardly at his self-control ; “150 Park 
street, and be quick.” 

Sherbourne looked after him with 
astonishment. “How on earth did he 
know where to go!” And, not having 
much to think about, it bothered him 
all day. 

In the meantime, Curwin had rung 
the doorbell, and waited impatiently. 
“Heavens, she may be dead!” 

“How is Mrs. Ham the lady who 
was hurt last night, I mean?” 
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“Doing as well as could be expected, 
thank you, sir.” 

“Ts it very serious ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. Leastways, the doctor 
says quiet is all she needs. But she has 
a large lump on the back of her head, 
and her face is scratched something ter- 
rible. Who shall I say called, sir?” 

“Her face scratched something ter- 
rible,” and a lump on the back of her 
head. And all due to him. It was a 
novel way of making himself known. 

He drove direct to the florist, and 
gave an order which made a good many 
people do without “American Beauties” 
that day. Being a man who disliked 
mysteries, he inclosed his card with a 
word of regret. 

Then he went home. Oh, what a 
day he spent! Curwin never forgot the 
misery of it; for, at last, he fully real- 
ized the utter hopelessness of his situ- 
ation. It was not even as cheerful as 
that of a rejected suitor. It was a page 
that must be not only turned down, but 
sealed forever. 

He spent the evening packing, or 
rather stuffing, his belongings into his 
portmanteau.’ He meant to be busy at 
the office all day and leave that night. 

But he could not leave town without 
inquiring again, and about four o’clock 
the next afternoon he was again ques- 
tioning the neat maid. 


To his surprise she asked if it was Mr. 
Curwin, 

“Then, sir, would you please come 
in.” And, wondering, he followed her 
into the pretty entrance hall. She 
pulled aside the heavy curtain and an- 
nounced him. 

There on the sofashe lay, and Curwin 
was too dazzled by the sight to notice 
the lady who rose from the tea-table to 
shake hands. 

“As I am Mrs. Hamilton, I should 
have appropriated the lovely flowers, 
Mr. Curwin, but as it is my sister-in-law 
who was hurt, I generously waived my 
claim.” 

The girl on the sofa laughed. 

‘““They were quite worth a far worse 
blow, I think, and, Bob said, I didn't 
deserve them, for I should not have sat 
down-stairs at all. Didn’t you, Bob ?” 

The artist appeared, brushes in hand, 
and with his jovial greeting brought 
Curwin back to earth again. 

And they talked, and had tea, and 
talked again, and Curwin, for the first 
time, missed a valet as he endeavored 
to smooth out the crumpled clothes his 
portmanteau disgorged, 

Needless to say, he did not go to New 
York. Eventually he did, but it was 
not alone. And the Beavers’ day by 
To them it was 


then was on the wane. 
a fatal hockey match. 
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ROM out his distant caves of snow and frost, 
= Winter, blustering down the mountain 
side: 
Upon his furrowed brow dwells ancient pride, 
Whose scowl denotes a purpose seldom crossed : 
His whited locks hang loose, with rime embossed, 
Wherein the slumbering tempest loves to hide ; 
Within his breath quick germs of health abide, 


Yet ‘neath his feet Earth mourns her beauties lost. 
Meantime the engines of the North-land mills 
Grind out their powder, like the wheels of Fate: 
Hoarse Boreas lifts his voice and shouts com- 
mand, 

Which ringsthroughout the length of arctic hills: 
own come the noiseless cars of snowy freight, 
Which viewless hands unload on sea and land, 
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T is yet early as I wheel briskly away 
from the ample forte-cochére of the 
hotel at Yokohama; and the avant- 
couriers of the sun, climbing nimbly 


above the serrated tips of the mountain- 


ous range banding the southern border 
of Yeddo Bay, presage one of those 
exquisite days familiar to the people of 
this climate-favored land. As becomes 
nature’s children, the Japs are up with 
the light; and already a crowding, creak- 
ing line of square-sailed junks swarm 
from the Yato-Bashi mouth, spread their 
picturesque wings to themorning breeze, 
and tack dexterously away toward 
the fishing banks which lie along the 
Seven Isles of Ise’s shores. The mel- 
low notes of the morning reveille float 
musically shoreward frem the foreign 
war-ships swinging lazily at anchor in 
the friendly circle of the inner bay. 
Here and there along the almost de- 
serted thoroughfares of the foreign set- 
tlement a solitary jinriksha, drawn by a 
sleepy, yawning kurumayva, wanders 
aimlessly about in search of an early 
fare. The plaintive, piping notes of 
the blind shampooer’s whistle echo 
faintly before losing themselves in the 
brightening distance; and sundry indus- 
trious shopmen are arranging their 
matinal displays as I turn into the 
splendid bund paralleling the main 
street of Yokohama, and spin swiftly 
past the United Club, the Yacht Club 
Landing, and the steamship offices 
adorning its generous length. 

The English Ha¢obda is passed, and the 
boundary line of the native quarter 
reached, while the various Legation 
flags are still clinging in diminutive, 
shapeless bundles to the topmost peak 
of their respective flag-poles, awaiting 
the booming signal that will launch 
them, jumping and fluttering, to the 
morning breeze. 

The line of demarcation which, in a 
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Far Eastern treaty port, separates the 
foreign town from the native is as 
sharply defined as sun and shade. A 
broad, macadamized street, flanked on 
one side by the well-groomed grounds of 
the American, English and Swiss Lega- 
tions, and on the other by the hybrid 
architectural efforts of progressing Ja- 
pan, marks the jumping-off place of 
Christianity, cleanliness and commercial 
integrity in Yokohama; and to no one 
is this transition more complete than to 
the cyclist who leaves the smooth, sand- 
papered streets of the foreign settlement, 
lined by trim godowns,* well-built banks 
and counting-houses, and plunges ab- 
ruptly into the narrow, none-too-cleanly 
lanes, meandering like objectless va- 
grants through the Japanese town. 
Eternally sloppy from the native 
mania for incessantly watering them, 
and constantly filled with a surging 
crowd of sandal- 
clad pedestrians, ’ | 
rollicking babies, ' 
hostile jinriksha * 
coolies, and grunt- 
ing, squealing, 
kicking Chinese 
ponies, they . are 
ever the bane of 
the local wheel- 
men, who avoid 
them with a stud- 
ied precision 
which time and 
experience but ac- 
centuate and define. 
Japanese streets 
seem ever in a state 
of renovation. No 
sooner do they begin to | 
attain the smooth, well- \. 
trodden appearance, \\\ | 
which might easily form \\ a 
a permanent characteristic,  s= Fp 
ee 


*Storerooms. 
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than the local Kencho* orders them re- 
paired. Then an endless line of coolies, 
each with a basket adroitly balanced 
un the opposite end of a shoulder-pole, 
files into view, and tons of small round 
stones are dumped upon the surface 
until every inch of ridable space is cov- 
ered. Such vigilant watch is main- 
tained that the moment a bit of smooth- 
ness is detected in an effort to peep 
through, more stones are raked upon it, 
until the result is not calculated to ap- 
peal to the most ardent admirer of a 
“ pebble-tread.” 

On the outskirts of the native town, 
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Scarcely a road leads countryward but 
is crossed, bounded or intersected by 
one or more of these junk-encumbered 
streams, which, as they wind in ever- 
shifting vistas through the town, re- 
semble nothing so much as multicolored 
brocade bands from some old Chinese 
loom. 

Through the awakening streets, now 
thronged with a surging tide of men and 
women, clattering jinrikshas, matutinal 
babies and mangy dogs, I pick my way, 
occasionally skirting the walled-in shore 
of the grand canal, at times dismounting 
in a crush to trundle my wheel across 
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where the unoffending roadways at 
times escape the baleful eye of the Street 
Commissioner, they become perceptibly 
better; but unless well acquainted with 
the lay of the land about Yokohama, it 
is something of a geographical feat to 
reach the country through the maze of 
streets serving as arteries to the city’s 
population of two hundred thousand 
souls. 

In addition to a labyrinth of byways, 
which are the despair of the visiting 
wheelmen, Yokohama boasts a network 
of canals almost Venetian in their multi- 
plicity. 


*A municipal office. 
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the high-arched, rickety wooden bridges 
which at frequent intervals span its 
twists and turns. 

As the distance from the foreign 
settlement increases, the compounds* 
grow smaller and smaller. The indi- 
vidual Chinese and foreign taste express- 
ing itself in fantastic cupolas, blue and 
black tiled roofs, modern store windows 
and trans-oceanic displays, capitulates 
to straw-thatched, dumpy houses, with 
raised dais flooring and paper shoj?t 
doors, .European faces, costumes and 
accessories grow rarer and rarer. A 





*Office or store. 
+Japanese doors. 
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foreign-looking /ong*, or counting- 
house, now attracts immediate attention 
by the incongruity of the surroundings ; 
the streets gradually become less en- 
cumbered ; the wayside shops scatter, 
grow thin, cease to be; and as open 
lots begin to appear between the houses, 
the city loses character and ambles 
across the country in a dazed and awk- 
ward Way. 

As I gradually wheel over the crest of 
an outlying knoll, and cross the invisible 
line separating the city behind from the 
country beyond, I find myself soon ped- 
aling in unison with my elongated 
shadow along the borders of ricefields, 
with the far-reaching sounds of labor 
and civilization growing fainter and 
fainter in the morning air. 

The journey from the European settle- 
ment to the innermost rim of old Ja- 
pan has consumed an hour, and while 
my cyclometer registers but two miles 
and a tenth, it should mark a thousand 
and my watch a hundred years, for the 

change has been definite 
_and complete. The di- 
minutive, brown-skinned 
owner of the earthen- 
flooredstraw-shack,perched 
disconsolately by the road- 
‘side just ahead, bears no 
manner of resemblance to 
the alert, intelligent boni- 
face who has but just bid- 
den me a cheery don voy- 
age from the hospitable door of the 
modern hotel in the foreign conces- 
sion. Yet as I would much prefer a 
wheeling jaunt through a landscape 
flecked with modest Japanese homes to 
one encumbered by nothing but foreign 
hostelries, I find no fault with the new 
order of things, but wheel steadily along 
southward over the broadening high- 
way, reveling in the golden sunshine, 
the crisp morning air, and the hoarse and 
fitful serenade from a colony of lusty 
frogs whose nether leaping-gear is being 
properly fattened for the epicurean pal- 
ates of the colonte Francaise. 

The local wheelmen of the Japanese 
ports, content with the well-kept roads 
environing the foreign settiements, rare- 
ly indulge in extensive country jaunts 
far from the beaten tracks of travel; 
and many a ridable road of the Island 
Empire has yet to tremble beneath the 
fugitive kiss of a swiftly speeding tire, 


*An inclosure. 


and adjoining rice paddies 
to reflect the sparkle of a 
wheel gliding smoothly 
along the lanes and byways 
which intersect the land 
from sea to sea. 

The cighteen-mile strip 
of fairly ridable road _ be- 
tween Tokio and Yoko- 
hama, the shorter traject to the plum- 
embowered village of Sugita and to 
Mississippi Bay, a run to Kodzu or 
Gotemba, or a somewhat longer spin 
around the circle of Fuji’s base, are the 
favorite rides of both the native and 
foreign admirers of the wheel. To a 
very large proportion of the island na- 
tives, therefore, a bicycle is yet as much 
of a curiosity as the rider thereof; and the 
bewilderment of the rice or tea pickers 
as I whir past them on a gentle gradient 
or coast swiftly down an inviting stretch 
of the imperial highway, imparts a 
never-failing tinge of additional enjoy- 
ment to the whole. 

With the exception of a few isolated 
stretches, for ten miles southward from 
Yokohama the old Tokaido—Eastern 
Sea Road—proves itself little better 
than “the rocky road to Dublin,” nonde 
script in character, confused by the in- 
tersecting lanes leading cityward, and 
flanked almost continuously by the trail- 
ing line of individual huts and scattered 
native hamlets clinging to the.outskirts 
of a changing civilization. Unless em- 
bowered in blowing plums or flowering 
cherry trees, the cherished home. of 
some particular shrine or native art, 
these outer sentinels of the treaty ports 
offer little of interest to one already ac- 
quainted with native life in the latter 
places; and when a favorable stretch of 
road will permit I wheel steadily on- 
ward, to where I lose all traces of alien 
influence and breathe the purer coun- 
try air of a land which will all too soon 
pass from the picturesque old to the 
prosaic new, and, as far as native cus- 
toms are concerned, fill but a blurred 
and tasteless page in the 
coming history of naticns. 

Paralleling the railway 
tracks, which, after pass- 
ing through Kodzu, turn 
inland from the sea to run 
through the Sakawa-gawa 
Valley and avoid the high- 
er and more precipitous 
passes of the Hakone 














mountain range, I am obliged to 
alternately trundle and wheel 
and trundle again until Yama- 
kita is reached, where wheeling 
for a time becomes impossible, 
and the twisting Tokaido, leav- 
ing the company of the rails, 
which disappear through a se- 
ties of tunnels and picturesque gorges, 
turns over the hills and rejoins it twelve 
miles further along at Gotemba, 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea, and the 
highest station on the railway line. 

As the Japanese tunnels but grudg- 
ingly admit the passage of a narrow- 
gauge train, considerable risk attends 
a trial through them, either afoot or 
awheel, so I prefer to climb with the 
safer roadway above. The trudge is 
amply rewarded, however, by a superb 
panorama of constantly shifting views, 
in which snow-capped peaks, distant 
vernal vales, magnificent bits of Futi 
scenery, and microscopic beds of faintly 
flaming lotus form alternate parts. 

The climbing approach to Gotemba 
through the narrow, torrent-carved 
passes of the Hakone range, forms one 
of the choicest bits of scenery obtaina- 
ble in Central Japan. From the mo- 
ment one engages in the foothills of the 
range, one is scarcely ever away from 
the dominating cone of Fuji and the 
sound of running water. Imparting to 
the air an imaginary freshness, the 
streams sing ceaselessly to the cyclist 
trudging sturdily upward to the passes 





above. Here ahur- 
tling, brawling 


brook, dashing ex- 
uberantly along its 
vertiginous course, 
calls loudly to a 
diminutive and 
whimpering neioh- 
bor cut off by a 
spur of the hills and 
trickling sullenly 
along through its 
restricted bed. 
There, a more am- 
bitious rivulet, fret- 
tul from the re- 
straining walls of its 
too narrow home, 
emancipates itself, 
leaps for liberty 
from the abruptly 
sloping sides of a 
rocky spur and falls 
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with 
laugh to a cooler pool or less rocky 
rest below. 

At times the road winds perilously 
near the edge of some yawning chasm, 
whence one may look far down upon 
the chafing rills churning their way 


joyously and many a tinkling 


noisily among the fallen boulders. As 
the road begins to zigzag and ascend 
more abruptly, bits of scenery passed 
at an earlier stage again wheel into 
view. The vales broaden out into more 
extensive plains. The foothills grow 
squat, shunt themselves out of sight, 
flatten their now dumpy tops against 
the bosom of the plain, and reveal nest- 
ling hamlets, green rice paddies, dimin- 
utive lakes and winding highways hith- 
erto excluded from view. 

The higher the Tokaido climbs, the 
more it encroaches upon the sharply 
sloping mountain-sides for its resting- 
place. Oftentimes it is but arough and 
jagged wound sliced through the shoul- 
der of an overhanging cliff which yet 
weeps for its dismembered part, for . 
trickling streams of limpid water zig- 
zag across the path, swarm down the 
wounded face of the earth in glass-like 
sheets, or tumble in methodical, well- 
rounded drops from the drooping tips 
of ferns, bamboo shoots, grasses and 
shrubs. Then, for the entire distance 
along the base, the road becomes soggy 
and almost unwalkable; so, to avoid 
the bumping and slithering across the 
rills of water, I shoulder my mount, 
step as carefully as would a prudent 
pussy on a highway of heated bricks, 
and pick my way along to better riding 
or more stable ground. 

And all the time as I ride or trudge 
ahead, like a glorious vision beckoning 
upward and onward, rises the matchless 
cone of Fuji, clean-cut and faultlessly 
radiant in the azure sky, idealizing the 
surrounding peaks by the reflected glory 
of its shimmering light. Like rare old 
Wine, or music to a soldier's feet, the 
wondrous view animates the muscles as 
well as the mind, and fatigue finds no 
place in the keen enjoyment of the man- 
ifold beauties revealed at every turn ot 
the road. The surrounding hills, glint- 
ing and sparkling in the early light, 
flash many an envious glance at the ice- 
cold giant, rising, a celestial apotheosis, 
above the material beauties of the morn. 

One of the greatest charms of the 
Japanese scenery lies in the fact that 











‘““WHERE I LOSE ALL TRACE OF ALIEN INFLUENCE.” (4. 343.) 
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** YOKOHAMA BOASTS A NETWORK OF CANALS.” (2. 3742.) 


mountain views are nearly always sec- 
onded by entrancing vistas of the en- 
circling sea, and in no district of the 
chain of islands is this more fittingly 
exemplified than in the immediate 
neighborhood of Fuji and the Hakone 
range. 


cai att. at 





As I trundle my bespattered cycle 
through the last gorge separating me 
from the crest of the hills, and briskly 
round a jutting shoulder of the cliff for 
the view which I know must obtain 
beyond, my remaining breath is fairly 
taken from me by the transcendental 


‘*A LAND WHICH WILL ALL TOO SOON Pass,” (p. JS4):) 
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beauty of the mountains, plain and sea 
stretched endlessly before me. 

The incomparable freshness of the 
morn still lingers in the upper reaches 
of the air, and akeen, cool breeze hums 
through the crevices of the rocks, makes 
a temporary balloon of my loosely but- 
toned coat, and drives out the clouds yet 
lingering in the vales among the lesser 
mountain peaks. Full a thousand feet 
below, winding snakily through the 
newly-cut gorges of the range, the 
glinting rails of the new Tokaido flash 
defiant glances at the deserted highway 
ambling lonesomely above. Mile upon 
mile, and curve upon curve, the glisten- 


nb coe Sort 


to yonder squad of fishing junks, hov- 
ering like fairy nautili against the 
pale blue curtain of the sky. Nearer, 
in the vales below, lie myriads of vivid 
green paddies of growing rice, cut into 
numberless bizarre and fantastic shapes 
in line with the caprice of the owners, 
the trend of the irrigating ditches, or 
the position and slope of the land. 

In a near-by vale, sheltered by the 
mountain shadows from the warming 
rays of a too-early setting sun, an in- 
tangible wave of opalescent, iris-tinted 
haze hangs like a spotless bridal veil 
above the opening flowers, many of 
which are to-day to be wedded to the 
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ing rails fall gradually away to the level 
plain below, growing narrower as they 
go, until they lose themselves with a 
last faint glimmer in the hazy shadows 
of the distant hills. For leagues the 
dusty old Tokaido can be seen trailing 
tranquilly southward, ever hugging the 
shores of the blue Pacific, at intervals 
serving as a strip of sandy, wave- 
washed beach, now as the main and 
only street of some lonely fishing village 
nuzzling cozily against the sunny bosom 
of a range of hills, forming a metropo- 
lis to the scattered homes of the local 
peasantry and a blessed haven of refuge 


light which their tightly closed petals 
have not yet beheld. Above the haze 
the air is asclear and sweet as the echo- 
ing tones of a mission bell, while rap- 
turously bathing themselves in its trans- 
parent depths a myriad _ iridescent 
dragon-flies wheel and dart and sail ma- 
jestically. As the sun climbs higher in 
a cloudless sky the vapor above the val- 
ley trembles timidly beneath the breath 
of his ardent rays. A golden flush, ad- 
vancing from the eastern edge, slowly 
forces outward the faint blue tinge of 
departed night, andas I turn I catch a 
reflex of the gilded blush on Fuji’s tip. 
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“ON PEERING THROUGH I BEHELD A BROAD LAGOON.” (4. 351.) 











DAY'S SPORT IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY “JINGLEBY THORNE.” 





HERE is good shooting to be found 
in most of the West Indian isl- 
ands, good fishing in all the waters, 
and unexcelled opportunities for 

yachting and boating. For some rea- 
son the white Creoles do not care to avail 
themselves of their advantages, and 
about the only persons who hunt, fish or 
boat for sport in the West Indies are 
those newcomers from Great Britain or 
America who possess the necessary in- 
clinations and qualifications, and they 
are few and far between. 

Nevertheless there are a few, and 
when they are found in out of the way 
places, they are the more appreciated; 
especially if you happen to be, as I was, 
a stranger in a strange land, with but 
little knowledge of its capacities for 
sport. 

When I was in Antigua, one of the 
Windward Isles, I was fortunate enough 
to become acquainted with two young 
fellows who were fond of sport and were 
making the most of their opportunities. 

Although my acquaintances were great 
chums, they were very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance and disposition. One was a 
Londoner, merry and light-hearted, and 
the other a Scotchman of sedate de- 
meanor, with a bright eye and vigorous 
physique. The Cockney was nicknamed 


“Ally Sloper” and the Scot being fa- 
miliarly known as “ Jock,” as Jock and 
Ally, therefore, I will now allude to them. 

Being invited one evening by my 
friends to inspect their collection of tro- 
phies we sallied forth and proceeded, 
illuminated by the glorious moonlight 
of the tropics, to their “diggings,” as 
they termed their apartments. 

I found that during the three years 
they had lived on the island they had 
succeeded in obtaining a very creditable 
collection. There were pelicans, several 
gulls and ducks, a stilt plover, a paz/le- 
en-queue,or boatswain bird, a pair ot 
frigate birds, an egret, a cuckoo, hum- 
ming birds and doves, an iguana anda 
porcupine fish, all set up by Ally, though 
mostly shot by Jock. 

“You see,” said Ally, “every holiday, 
and that once every week, we go out in 
our boat.” 

“Could you accompany us to-mor- 
row ?”’ said Jock. “It will be New Year's 
Day and we can take the whole day. I 
think we could show you some fun.” 

“JT should be delighted,” I replied, 
“but the steamer for New York will 
arrive in the night and leave to morrow 
at noon, so it will be impossible.” 

This was regretfully admitted and we 
adjourned to the balcony, where we en- 
joyed a pleasant smoke and chat in the 
cool evening breeze. 

Sothe sage has said, “It is the unex- 
pected that happens,” and the unexpect- 
ed very obligingly happened to me on 
this occasion, for on arriving at the hotel 
I found a note awaiting me from the 
agent of the steamship line, saying that 
owing to some breakdown of the ma- 
chinery the boat would not arrive on 
time ; so I immediately found out the 
time to be ready for the cruise. 

“Seven o'clock,” said Jock, “is as soon 
as we shall have a breeze. Put on your 
worst clothes, with boots and a water- 
proof, as you are not acclimated and we 
may have showers. We will attend tc 
the grub.” 

I was up betimes and arrayed myself 
in a suit of white duck. On going down 
to the dining-room I found my friends 
had just arrived ; and, while waiting for 
breakfast, I had an opportunity to take 
stock of their accoutrements. Jock was 
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lightly dressed in a suit of brown linen, 
with a cap of the same, and his stock- 
ingless feet were encased in an old pair 
of tennis shoes. His gun was an old 
muzzle-loader, and he had an enormous 
powder-flask and shot-bag. 

I thought that Ally would have dis- 
carded at least a portion of his dudish 
attire when going shooting. But no! 
His collar was as high as ever, his shoes 
as pointed, and his rakish Derby as 
jauntily on one side. The awkward man- 
ner in which he handled an ancient pin- 
fire breech-loader showed that he was 
still a novice witha gun. I exhibited 
with some pride my American hammer- 
less. Ally was delighted with its 
beauty. .Jock, the canny Scot, said he 
would like to see it tried. ‘ 

After breakfast we proceeded to the 
dock off which their boat was moored. 
Jock jumped into a dingey, sculled out 
and brought her in. She was an Amer- 
ican ship’s boat about sixteen feet long, 
which the boys had bought and rigged 
themselves. They had built a water- 
tight bulkhead just in front of the stern 
thwart, and then put on a flush deck. 
There was a hatchway just abaft the 
mast fitted with a sliding cover. She 
carried a three-cornered mainsail anda 
jib, the halyards, sheets and downhauls 
of which were all run aft within reach 
of the steersman. She was named Cutty 
Sark. 

Ally and I went to fetch the water 
keg and the provisions, while Jock bailed 
some rain-water out of the stern. We 
stowed the things and our guns under 
the deck, on the ballast, which consisted 
of half a ton of old chain cable, over 
which Ally had spread some bagss so as 
to make a soft seat, for his favorite po- 
sition at sea was with his head and 
shoulders out of the hatchway and lean- 
ing his back against the combing. 

We cast off, and Jock took the tiller 
and the command, ordering me ‘o hoist 
the jib. Her head swung off, and I 
hauled up the mainsail; then we ran 
down the harbor before the light breeze. 
We ran past Bat Island, a rock sur- 
mounted by a stone fort, now used as 
a lunatic asylum ; and as we opened a 
cove to the north the breeze freshened, 
and we bowled along merrily, soon 
passing Fort James, which in the old 
days had defended the entrance to the 
harbor. 

We soon rounded Goat Hill, a rocky 
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promontory crowned with another old 
fort, now used as a signal station. High 
hills here shut off the wind, and we 
tacked slowly into a smaller bay, the 
water of which, unlike that of the har- 
bor, was clear and blue. 

“ Now,” said Jock, “watch the water 
and tell me what you see.” 

I kept a sharp lookout and soon saw 
two large fins appear for an instant above 
the surface. “Sharks?” I asked. “ Look 
again,” said Jock. Just then one rose 
not far from the boat, and I saw what it 
was, 

“Tarpon, by George! Will they bite?” 

“ That is what I should like to know,” 
said Jock. ‘“ Nobody catches them here, 
but I have read of you Americans 
having great sport with them in Florida, 
and if I had the right kind of tackle I 
should like to try for them. What a 
splendid place this would be for it; the 
water is deep and one could fish from 
the shore. They always seem to be 
here, but I have never seen one in the 
harbor.” 

As we drifted back out of the bay, we 
saw several more of the long dorsal fins, 
some of great size. How I longed for 
some fishing tackle! And I there and 
then promised my friends that when I 
arrived in New York I would send them 
some. 

Jock had come out of his way to show 
me the tarpon, and our destination now 
lay some three miles to the northward. 

By this time there was a rattling 
breeze, and out beyond the point we 
could see it driving the whitecaps in fine 
style. Ally rummaged out an oilskin 
coat and tarpaulin hat, which effected 
quite a change in his appearance. Tak- 
ing Jock’s advice, I donned my water- 
proof, but Jock, on the contrary, took off 
his coat and shoes and passed them to 
Ally to stow away. Then, when we 
were all ready, we hauled the wind and 
drove her into it. 

The wind was far from steady, but 
Jock was careful. He watched every 
flaw, and steered accordingly. We had 
capered and kicked about half way 
across, when Jock, pointing to wind- 
ward, said: “There comes a squall; don’t 
get nervous,” 

I looked in the direction indicated and 
saw what looked like a heavy shower of 
rain rushing down the hills toward the 
sea, Soon it reached the water and we 
could not see the land. On it came like 
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a hissing cloud of steam. Ally went be- 
low ; that is, he lay down on the ballast 
and closed the hatch over him 

Jock gave me the order, “Down wi’ 
the jib. Now take hold of the main- 
sheet and be ready to let go when I give 
the word.” He kept her going full, un- 
til the squall was nearly upon us, and 
then he luffed right into it, shouting to 
me to let go the mainsheet. For a few 
seconds [ thought that the sail would be 
whipped to ribbons and that we should 
be capsized. Thoughts of the iron bal- 
last and the sharks flashed through my 
mind, but Jock recalled me to business 
by shouting, “ Haul in a little; we must 
keep her going.” Then I noticed that 
the rain was pouring down in torrents. 
We could hardly see the length of the 
boat. The boisterous sea was knocked 
flat and we rode quite easily. Then, al- 
most as suddenly as it came upon us, we 
passed out on the other side into the 
bright sunshine once more, hoisted our 
jib and proceeded on our way. Jock 
was soaked, but he did not appear to 
mindthat. “Ina few minutes the sun 
will dry me,” said he. “I passed through 
five of them once at night all alone.” 

Thanks tc my rubber coat I was not 
very wet. Ally reappeared, looking 
warm from his confinement below. “Is 
it all over?” he asked. “ Yes,” said 

ock ; “crawl aft and bail this water 
out.” “I'll do that,” said I, going to 
work with the calabash. 

As we approached the land the sea 
moderated, and we soon glided past a 
rocky point into a wide bay. 

“Cathead your anchor!” roared Jock, 
and Ally made ready to perform the only 
nautical feat of which he was capable. 

She came up into the wind a few yards 
from the shore, on which the waves beat 
heavily. Down came the jib and over 
went the anchor, and we prepared to 
land. After attending to his sails, Jock 
jumped overboard in water about up to 
his waist, and Ally passed out to him the 
guns, water, and basket of provisions, 
also an iron coal-pot and a bag of char- 
coal. After conveying these ashore he 
returned, and Ally, taking a seat upon 
his neck, was safely deposited on the 
sand. He also insisted on landing me 
in the same way, notwithstanding my 
weight. 

We conveyed our things to a knoll 
which was shaded by trees and carpeted 
with coarse grass. 
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Jock loaded his gun, and I also made 
preparations to startout. “Are you not 
coming with us?” I said to Ally. 

“Oh no!” saidhe. “I’m cook. IT’ll 
pot a few ground doves for dinner, and 
anything else that comes this way. I 
don’t like wading in that confounded 
water where you are going, but if you 
get back in time to go after quail, then 
I’ll be with you.” 

“Now,” said Jock, “if you’re ready 
we'll start.” 

We walked for some distance along 
the narrow strip of sand between the sea 
and a thicket of small trees with large, 
thick leaves, which Jock told me were 
the sea grapes which Kingsley, in 
“Westward Ho,” describes as trailing 
vines, Then we entered the bushes 
and followed a trail for about half a 
mile. There Jock halted, and, with his 
characteristic candor, said : 

“T didn’t bring you here to make a 
big bag, but to have some shooting in a 
sportsmanlike manner, Now, my way is 
not to shoot unless I am reasonably sure 
of killing, and I never fire into a flock, 
as I can see no fun in wounding a lot of 
birds unnecessarily.” 

I assured him that those were exactly 
my sentiments. 

“Very well! Then,” said he, “come 
with me, and I'll show you a sight.” 
Dropping on his hands and knees he 
led the way through a gap in the 
elsewhere impenetrable brush. After 
going a few yards we came to a small 
open space, where my guide pointed 
to the bushes in front of us. On peer- 
ing through I beheld a broad lagoon, 
on the waters of which floated hun- 
dreds of ducks of many kinds. Several 
small sandbanks were almost covered 
with snipe, sandpipers and plover; there 
were also many cranes, and in the air 
were many white gulls, screaming as if 
aware of our presence. 

We returned to our guns in silence, 
and I asked Jock what his plans were. 
Said he: “ We can have the best sport by 
going to the other side of the pond, 
about half a mileaway. Therethe bushes, 
which grow right into the water, form 
little points and bays in which thereare 
always a few ducks. We will walk 
along, keeping as close to the trees as 
possible, and when we round a point 
they will fly out toward the middle. 
Then will be our chance, for it is as easy 
as flapper-shooting.” 
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We hurried along the trail, which led 
us round the end of the pond tothe other 
side. There we entered the water,which 
was quite muddy, but my companion 
said it was nowhere more than knee- 
deep and the bottom was all hard sand. 
As I had smokeless powder, it was ar- 
ranged that I should go ahead and take 
the first shots. 

In the first bay we opened were three 
ducks. As they flew out I fired both 
barrels. I killed the first, but failed to 
stopthe second. Bang! bang! went the 
old muzzle loader and down tumbled the 
ducks—dead. 

“Don’t bother to pick them up,” said 
Jock ; “keep close to the bushes; we'll 
get them later.” 

Round the next point were two, which 
I got at one shot. Then we found five, 
out of which we got three. Seldom did 
we find a bay that was empty. The 
ducks that escaped flew out to the big 
flocks, which had gradually gone to the 
opposite side of the lagoon. 

I should think that the pond was a 
mile long, and by the time we got to the 
end we had shot fifteen birds. 

“Now,” said Jock, “you sit here in 
this bush and I'll go and pick up the 
ducks and send you some yellow-legs; 
watch for them over those rushes.” 

He started up the pond and stirred up 
the birds. Very soon five big yellow- 
legged snipe came whistling toward 
me. I got thei all and several others, 
and some plovers and two more ducks, 
by the time that Jock returned with his 
back-load of ducks. I picked up my 
birds and we started for camp, making 
a short cut across the pond. As we 
were approaching the shore, we heard 
the harsh cries of some large bird, and 
looking up, we saw it keep flying up in 
the air a few feet and then apparently 
pouncing down on something in the 
water. We stopped, and were consider- 
ing the advisability of trying to crawl 
within shot, when we heard areport from 
the bushes and the big bird flew up no 
more. 

When we picked it out of the water 
and carried it ashore, Ally pronounced 
it a horned screamer and a rare bird on 
the island—just what he wanted to add 





to his collection. 

Our cook said dinner was ready and 
he was waiting for us when he heard the 
bird. When we arrived at the camp, 
Ally gave us each a green cocoanut, 
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the water of which was most refreshing 
after our tramp. While we were drink- 
ing he dished up the grub, which con- 
sisted of biscuit and broiled ground 
doves, which were delicious, boiled eggs, 
sardines and hot coffee. For dessert we 
had an ingenious imitation of strawber- 
ries and cream, made up of strawberry 
jam, ripe bananas and condensed milk. 

After our repast we had a smoke, and 
then my friends proposed to go after 
quail. They said we had about an hour 
and a half yet before we needed to start 
for town. The quail were in a pasture 
which covered some rising ground a 
little way from where we were seated. 
The vegetation was coarse grass, with 
here and there clumps of prickly pear, 
quassia and logwood. Ally,who was on 
my left, found the first covey. He fired 
at them on the ground and killed two. 
Then, as the rest flew up, he let go 
the other barrel and, of course, missed. 
They came past me and I gave them 
both barrels, getting three. Then Jock, 
who was to the right, got two shots and 
four birds. A little further on I started 
a covey of about adozen. I hada splen- 
did chance and got eight with two bar- 
rels. By the time we got over the 
pasture we had bagged thirty-five. 

We returned and packed up, and, the 
sea having moderated, Jock brought the 
boat in and we got on board and left for 
town. We had to beat up the harbor, 
which gave Jock another chance to show 
off the boat. He explained to me that 
what made her so lively in stays was a 
deep fin-keel that he had recently fitted 
her with. ; 

I remarked that we had quite a re- 
spectable bag, after all. “Oh, yes,” said 
Jock, “but it is nothing to what we 
might have hadif we had simply gone in 
for killing all we could, which is not my 
way. 

“Ally, sort out what game you want 
to keep, and I’ll soon get rid of the rest 
when we reach the wharf.” 

He was quite right; he could have 
given away all the birds we had seen 
that day if we had had them. There 
were negroes, Chinese, Hindoos and 
Portuguese lounging on the Market 
Wharf, all of whom Jock seemed to 
know by name, and in a few minutes 
our surplus was distributed. We car- 
ried some of our choicest birds to the 
hotel, and the next day they appeared 
on the table. 
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66 HE way I came to ship into the 
Bald Eagle, a bark of about 
5ootons, belonging toSag Har- 
bor, I never rightly know’d. 

“Jack Ward and I had just come in 
from Hong Kong, and neither of us 
didn’t have a cent, and so, of course, we 
didn’t care for to go ashore; and, arter 
sweeping down the decks clean, we 
told yarns till we went into the fore- 
castle for to eat our suppers. 

“We'd got about half through with 
our grub, when there come into the fore- 
castle about as swella chap as you’d wish 
fortosee. He were rigged out with boots 
that shined so you could see your face 
into ’em; over these he had a pair of 
checker-board pants with red and white 
squares a inch in size; then he had a 
bright red weskit comin’ low down onto 
his bread-baskit, and over this a 
bottle-green cutaway coat. Hangin’ 
from his fob were a: gilt chain big 
enough for the cable of a small-sized 
sloop, and over all a shiny stove-pipe 
hat, with the most onarthly wide brim 
I ever seen. 

“Well, sir, he comes in, as I said 
afore, and, shovin’ out his fist to me, he 
says: ‘Tom, old fellow, how are you ?’ 

“It weren’t likely, sir, were it, that 
anybody as had never seed him afore 
would have known him? And I sup- 
pose I looked as if I didn’t know him, 
‘cause he says: ‘Why, don’t you recol- 
lect me? Don’t you remember “ Cock- 
eyed Jimmy,” at Tom Burton’s, in New 
Orleans ?’ 

“* No,’ saysi ; ‘I never boarded with 
him neither.’ 

“No, of course not,’ says he; ‘I'll 
tell you where it was—how stupid of me 
to make sich a blunder—it were at Bob 
Darlin’s,’ says he. 


“¢ Well, that it might have been,’ says 
I, ‘‘cause there’s where I always hang 
out when in New Orleans, but I don’t 
mind seein’ you there.’ 

“*Well, between you and me, Tom,’ 
says he, ‘you was so lushy at the time 
when I know’d you there, that it ain’t 
much wonder if you do forgit. Well, 
now, to think of my comin’ onto you 
here. I never see anythin’ like it afore 
in all my born days. But how does it 
happen that you ain’t ashore ?’ 

“*Well, if you wants to know,’ says 
Jack, puttin’ in his oar, ‘Tom and me 
has been blasted fools long enough, and 
now we jist ain’t agoin’ to be. We’ve 
got a good pile of money comin’ to us, 
and we're goin’ for to stay here till we 
gits it, and then we’re goin’ to go to 
some decent boardin’-house where we 
won't be robbed.’ 

““* Now, do you know,’ says this chap, 
‘if all sailors was for to do that, they'd 
be a deuced sight better off. I know all 
about it, cause I were in the business. 
Hows’ever,’ says he, ‘I’ve got out of it 
now, and I'm at present a speckerlator, 
dealin’ in old junk and sich. ’Tain’t a 
bad business neither,’ says he, pullin’ 
out a roll ot bills; ‘here’s what I’ve 
made to-day speckerlatin’.’ 

“Well, sir, when we'd finished our 
grub, this here chap says: ‘ Well, I must 
be agoin’, and I'll tell you what I’ll do, 
If you'll come over here in Furman 
street, to a place I knows, I'll stand 
treat, ’cause I’ve had sich a good day 
a speckerlatin’.’ 

“Well, Jack and me, we puts on our 
jackets, and we goes over to a place 
kept by aman named Jackson. This here 
chap know'd him, and we goes into a 
little room in the rear of the bar-room, 
and this chap says: ‘Now, Jackson, 
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here's a old acquaintance of mine what 
I know'd in New Orleans, and hain't 
seen afore for years, so jist trot out 
some of your best whiskey, sich as you 
drinks yourself.’ Well, the landlord he 
brings out a bottle, and we hasa coupleof 
drinks all round. Thenthis chap, he takes 
Jackson one side, and says something to 
him, and then he comes to us, and says 
he : ‘I've fixed it all right for you chaps, 
if so be as how you wants to stand any- 
thin’. It's all right ; Jackson will chalk 
it up, and you can square it when you're 
paid off. You know, I’d jist as leeves 
stand Sam all night; there ain’t nothin’ 
mean about me. But I knows how it is 
with you sailor men; you always likes 
to take a hand in yourselves, and so I 
thought I'd fix it for you.’ 

“Well, sir, neither me nor Jack 
wouldn’t have drunk nothin’ more at his 
expense, but when we know’d that we 
could stand treat, why, of course, we 
wanted for to do so, and we had rounds 
apiece. 

“ By and by this chap says, ‘ Jackson, 
I'll tell you what we'll do; you leave 
the missus in charge, and we'll go across 
the river, and run the rag down a bit.’ 

“Where we went that night, and 
where we fetched up, and where I found 
myself in the mornin’, ’taint no use 
tellin’. 

“In the mornin’ I found that Jack 
and my red-weskitted friend had 
stopped in the same crib. He were as 
fresh as a lark, whilst me and Jack was 
‘allin the wind.’ ‘ Now, what you wants,’ 
says he, ‘is fust a cocktail, and then a 
rousin’ good breakfast, and Bob Early’s, 
‘round in Roosevelt street, is the place 
for to git both.’ 

“Well, we goes ’round, and ’stead of 
one cocktail we has three or four afore 
breakfast. Then this Bob Early says 
to us: ‘ Now, you two chaps don’t feel 
like turnin’ to this mornin’, I knows, 
and the fust thing to be done is to git 
your dunnage out of that ship afore it’s 
stole. You wants some different rig- 
gin’, too, from them sailor clothes what 
you’ve got on. Now, you are strangers 
to me, but on account of this gentleman, 
as is a friend of mine, why, I’m willin’ 
for to let you have a suit of clothes and 
some tin, and I'll send over for your 
dunnage; and when you gits paid off 
you'll pay me my money back, and then 
we are quits.’ 

“Well, sir, of course we wanted 


clothes, and was glad enough to go 
down-stairs into Bob’s store and git ’em. 
Then, in all our fine new toggery, we 
goes over to call on Mrs. Jackson and 
to git our dunnage out of the ship. 

“Folks wonder that sailors is sich 
fools, sir, as to be humbugged the way 
they are; and of course they are fools, 
but there’s lots of folks that never went 
to sea who would be as easily hum- 
bugged if as much pains was took with 
‘em. What wonder is it that we sent 
the wagon on with our dunnage to Bob 
Early’s and that we stayed drinkin’ with 
Mrs. Jackson ? 

“ What’s the use of prosin’? The 
same thing happened that used to hap- 
pen every day. When the day come for 
us to be paid off we sartainly was not in 
a condition to take care of our money, 
and we know’d it. Why shouldn’t we 
trust Bob Early? He’d trusted us ; and 
so he went over with us and took our 
money. As to me, it might be days, it 
might be weeks ; I kept no count, and I 
know'd nothin’ more till I waked up 
and found myself in a bunk in the fore- 
castle of this whalin’ bark, Bald Eagle. 

“ And now, see here; I started ont 
for to spin you a yarn about whalin’, 
and I’ve never got tosea atall. And 
there’s where it is in yarnin’. A chap 
gits his jaw-tacks aboard and his gum- 
sheets aft, and away he goes on a long 
board, and there ain’t no tellin’ where 
he’ll fetch up. But here is jist the way 
it were : We went to sea the day arter 
I picked myself up aboard of her, and 
there were I, bound out onto a three 
years’ v’yage, with only jist what dun- 
nage I stood in; sothat I may say I had 
jist three shifts—take off, put on, and go 
naked—and me jist gittin’ off a hard 
spree, which left me with the triangles 
pretty bad. Luckily, in them ships, 
there is always a slop-chist, which are a 
parkisite of the old man, and he will 
sell the chaps whatever they wants and 
take his pay at the eend of the v'yage ; 
but then, you see, the skipper always 
likes for to see some ile in the hold fust, 
‘cause the chap might ‘top his boom 
and sail large’ the fust port they went 
into, and then the old man would be 
out and injured for whatever he’d let 
the chap have. Hows’ever, the mate, a 
man by the name of Dillon, he tooka 
fancy to me from the fust, though what 
he seen into me, fust off, I don’t know, 
for I were a hard-lookin’ object; but 
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anyway, that fust day I crawled out of 
the forecastle he says to me: ‘ Well, my 
man, have you woke up at last? You've 
had ahard time of it, and I reckon you'd 
better jist go and turn in agin, and by 
to-morrow mornin’ you'll beall right.’ 

“Now, aboard a packt ship I'd a’ 
been ‘sent up aloft to put on chafin’ 
gear, or somethin’ of that sort; but 
then, you see, sir, they can’t help it, 
‘cause they don’t carry noextra hands, 
and expects to carry right on as hard 
as they can as soon as ever they gits 
out; so they jist has to set everybody 
to work, and there ain’t no sickness al- 
lowed. Ina whale ship it’s different ; 
fust off there’s plenty of men, because 
them ships is manned accordin’ to the 
boats they carries, they havin’ to have 
enough of acrew for to man all the 
boats and yet leave enough aboard for 
to work the ship. This here bark, in 
the freightin’ trade, would have had 
about eight hands afore the mast; but 
in the whalin’ business she had thirty, 
besides petty officers and sich; so you 
see the mate could let me lay up as 
well as not. You see, arter they gits to 
sea, these ships ain’t in much of a hurry, 
‘cause they’re likely for to fall in with 
whales as soon as they gits out. 

“‘She’d been out about four days afore 
I turned to, and then were only asked 
for to take a wheel and look out, ’cause 
I were very weak, not havin’ been able 
for to eat nothin’ ’cept gruel since I come 
aboard. The mate he spoke a good 
word for me with the old man, and he 
let me have a couple of dungaree suits, 
and, what I valued a good deal more 
than that, a pound of tobacco; and 
that’ll show you what a outrageous vil- 
lain that Bob Early were, he not only 
takin’ my clothes and money, but 
sendin’ me off without either grog or 
tobacco. 

“The old man told me he had paid 
$75 for me and I were to have a 
hundredth lay, so you see he might well 
want to take some ile afore he trusted 
me for anythin’ more. 

“The mate, findin’ out pretty soon 
that I were a good sailor-man and that 
I'd been a-spoutin’ afore, made me 
his boat-steerer, and I were lucky in 
bein’ able for to strike the fust whale. 
You see the boat-steerer don’t steer the 
boat fust off, as you might think he did 
from the name, but he pulls the bow 
oar, and the officer of the boat steers 


her till she gits close on to the whale, 
Then he sings out to the boat-steerer 
for to stand up, and he peaks his oar 
and jumps up and fists his iron, which 
lays in the becket in the bow of the 
boat. There is another iron, with 
about fifteen fathom of line onto it, 
and which is spliced into the main line; 
and, if he can, the boat-steerer heaves 
both irons into the whale, but if he 
don’t, then he pitches this second iron 
overboard. It wants a man to handle 
himself pretty lively anyhow, and you 
mustn’t be afeard. Some chaps never 
gits over bein’ afeard of a whale, and 
they’re never good for anythin’ as boat- 
steerers, or, in fact, in a boat anyhow. 
The line leads through a chock on the 
stem and then passes aft, ’twixt the men 
as they sit on the thwarts, into a tub 
that is in the starn sheets, ’twixt the af- 
ter oarsman and the steerin’ oar. So, 
you see, it has to be coiled down very 
clear into this tub, ’cause if it ever got 
foul a-runnin’ out it would raise the 
deuce with the crew. Arter heavin’ 
the irons into the whale the boat-steerer 
goes aft and takes the steerin’ oar, and 
the officer of the boat he goes for’ard 
for to kill the whale; ’cause the har- 
poonin’ seldom hurts the whale much, 
and unless the iron strikes a vital part, 
he would live for years witha iron in 
him and be none the worse. The har. 
poon is jist to hold the boat fast to him, 
and he has for to be killed with a lance 
—a long razor-shaped piece of steel— 
that is sharpened on each side and kept 
as keen as a razor. 

“We was about two weeks out, and 
somewheres in the longitude of the 
forties, steerin’ away towards the West- 
ern Islands, where we was goin’ for to 
stop and get some fresh vegetables, and 
had all sail onto the bark, with a mod- 
erate breeze from west-sou’west and 
fine weather, when, about four bells in 
the arternoon watch, the lookout at the 
masthead sung out, ‘ Thar she blows!’ 

““* Where away ?’ says the mate. 

«Two p’ints on the lee bow,’ says the 
masthead. ‘Tharshe blows! Thar she 
breaches ! Sparm whale, as sure as I’m 
a sinner.’ 

“You hain’t never been aboard of a 
whaler, sir, when they raised their fust 
whale, have you? Andso you ain't got 
the fust idea of the excitement there 
are. The old hands are e’enamost wild 
for to git at him, and the greenhorns, 
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what ’twixt curiosity and fright, can’t 
hardly tell which eend they stands on. 
“There were a chap by the name of 
Clasby had been chose by the mate for 
boat-steerer of his boat, and this arter- 
noon he were sick, and the mate, castin’ 
around, fixed on me, and says: ‘Tom, 
can you kill a whale ?’ 
“ «Tay me onto one,’ says I, ‘and if I 
don’t fasten to him I'll eat your head.’ 
“*Very well,’ says he. ‘Take the 
bow oar in my boat, and I'll put you 
near enough to suit you, I'll warrant.’ 
“The bark had been kep’ off a couple 
of p’ints and the spouts could now be 
seen plain from the deck. There was 
evidently two whales—a bull and a cow 
—movin’ 
leisurely 
along to the 
east’ard 
anda-spout- 
in’ reg’lar. 
Aswedraw- 
ed up to 
"em the ex- 
citement 
grow’d 
more and 
more in- 
tense, and, 
impatient 
as we was, 
the bark, 
goin’ full 
six knots, 
scarcely 
seemed 
to move. 
When we 
got within a 
eoupleof 
miles the 
old man couldn’t stand it no longer, and 
he giv’ the order for to‘stand by to lower.’ 
We run up the mainsail and down helm 
and let her come to all standin’ without 
touchin’ a brace, and as she come to and 
her way got deadened, the welcome 
order was heard to ‘lower away.’ The 
words wasn’t no sooner out of the old 
man’s mouth than the five boats went 
down by the run, and we swarmed down 
over the side arter ’em and was off. 
“Then the job were, which should be 
the fust to fasten. I’ve seen some 
rowin’-matches in harbors and for prizes, 
but they ain’t to be compared to the 
chase of a lot of boats’ crews arter a 
whale, ‘cause, you see, then all hands 
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is so excited that they never can’t tell 
whether they’re tired or not, and every 
man lays back onto his oar as if life 
were dependin’ on gettin’ fust to the fish. 

“For a spell the boats was pretty 
even, and then the old man’s boat and 
ourn, havin’ the most old hands into 
‘em, draw’d ahead, the skipper'’s boat 
leadin’ by about a half a length. 

“* Now, then,’ says the mate, ‘giv’ it 
to her! Bend your backs and stretch 
yourselves ; thar she jumps; that’s my 
beauties ; that’s my loves. Pull, blast 
you, pull! Are you goin’ for to let 
that boat beat you? You ain't pullin’ 
worth acent! That’s the stroke ; that’s 
my darlin’! Oh, only pull! Thar— 
she blows ; 
thar—she 
breaches! 
Giveway 
like men ; 
only a few 
strokes 
more, my 
loves! Darn 
you! why 
don't you 
pull?’ And 
so, fust 
coaxin’ and 
then cussin’ 
us, the mate 
wenton, 
and we 
pullin’ 
away for 
dear life, 
the five 
oars bendin’ 
nearly 
double, and 
the light 
cedar boat jumpin’ nearly out of water 
at every stroke. Inch by inch we 
gained on the old man till we was bow 
and bow with him, and he a-ravin’ and 
a-cussin’ his men like a heathen. 

“We was onto the starboard side of 
the old man, and the spouts which had 
last been seen right ahead was now seen 
a little onto the starboard bow. This 
giv’ us the advantage, and as we sheered 
off to the s’uth’ard we brung the old 
man onto our quarter, It were really 
lovely for to hear him as we shot right 
ahead of him with a clear length. 
‘Ready there in the bow!’ says the 
mate, and a minute arter, ‘Stand up;’ 
and I jammed one handle of my oar in 
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the becket and jumped up and grabbed 
my iron. Jist ahead of me about two 
boats’ lengths I seen the wake of the 
whale as he were comin’ to the surface 
to blow. ‘Give way strong,’ says I; 
‘let her go right on top of him. ’Sothe 
men giv’ a last spurt, keepin’ up her 
headway till her bow fetched up agin 
the back of the fish. When about three 
feet off, I let him have the fust iron, and 
as the boat struck him I buried the 
second one deep into his back and 
shouted, ‘Starn all, sir!’ The next 
minute the line were a-whizzin’ out 
through the chock like wildfire as the 
whale sounded. Arter a while the 
mate got a turn round the logger-head, 
and we snubbed him till we brung the 
bows of the boat down level with the 
water, and all of us bundled aft into her. 
At last, jist as our last shot were a-run- 
nin’ out, he stopped goin’ down, and we 
begin for to haul in. 

“Then I shifts aft, and the mate 
come for’ard and stood in the bow with 
his lance. We seen that the old man 
had fastened to the other fish, which 
were a-runnin’, When we had got up 
pretty nigh to our whale, which had 
come up, the mate standin’ ready for to 
lance him, all of a sudden he started off, 
runnin’ to wind’ard at the rate of fully 
ten miles an hour. There were nothin’ 
for it but to let him have his run out, 
and so we took a turn round the logger- 
head and let him go. He soon got 
tired of this sport, and arter runnin’ 
perhaps five miles he stopped and lay 
on the water motionless. 

““ Now then, my lads,’ says the mate, 
‘haul me up and I'll soon make him 
spout blood.’ So we done so and the 
mate soon got a chance for to heave his 
lance into him. You see, onto the lance- 
pole there are about twenty fathoms of 
nine-thread stuff, and the mate holds 
onto this and pulls his lance out arter 
heavin’ it into the fish, and as it is 
sharp on both edges it cuts its way out 
as wellasin. Then he watches a chance 
and. gives him another prod, and so 
he keeps a throwin’ this lance into the 
whale and a-pullin’ of it out agin till bv 
and by he reaches his life, and then the 
creetur begins for to spout blood. As 
soon as we sees that we hauls off and lets 
him alone, cause we know’d he’d soon 
go into his flurry and in it he might 
stave the boat. We didn’t have long 
for to wait; his flurry was soon over. 


“We got our next whale on the Brazil 
Banks, and we cruised there off and on 
for a couple of months, waitin’ for the 
summer to open, afore we rounded the 
Cape. So far as weather is consarned, 
however, one may as well go round in 
winter as in summer. It’s true you 
has the daylight in the summer 
months, and that’s a good deal; but you 
has also them terrible hard sou’westers, 
which will continue right on for three 
or four weeks onto a stretch, and jist so 
long as they last jist so long you can’t 
git round, ’cause there never weren’t 
no ship beat round agin ’em. It ain't 
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only the wind, but there’s a current a- 
settin’ to the east from one to two knots 
a hour, and that’s killin’ to any ship un- 
der short canvas. 

“ Still, as we wasn’t losin’ time while 
whalin’ on the Brazil Banks, it were jist 
as well that we should wait till Decem- 
ber come in afore we stuck her to the 
s’uth’ard. I’ve often laughed since, 
when I've been goin’ round the Horn in 
a clipper ship with all three royal 
yards across, to think of the prepara- 
tions we went through with. Whenwe 
got up with the latitude of the Falkland 
Islands, we sent down the fore and main 
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royal and to’gallan’ yards, and then 
the royal and to’gallan’ masts came 
down ; she had fidded royal masts, so 
we could have them sent down, and 
left the to’gallan’ masts on end if we’d 


liked ; but no, down they both had to~ 


come, and then we housed the mizzen 
topmast. Then we turned to and bent 
new topsails, courses, and jib; then 
we runs spillin’ lines round the foot and 
leeches of the topsails; and then we 
was ready for anythin’ but a fair wind, 
and if we’d got that we had no canvas 
to show to it. We sot out for to go down 
through the Straits of Le Maire, but we 
got in the race jist at the northern 
entrance, and the old man’s bottom 
dropped out, and he kept her away and 
went round Cape St. John. 

“Do you know, we was six weeks 
afore we got far enough west for to fetch 
by and go down the coast. Two or 
three times we got slants of wind for a 
few hours, and if we could have carried 
sail onto her them times, we would have 
got by ; but the old man always thought 
that the wind would be in to the sou’- 
west agin and blow on, and so he kep’ 
her under short sail, and it always did 
come in from the sou’west and blow on, 
if he waited long enough. 

“ Well, we wasn’t in ahurry ; we had 
all summer afore us, and our old man 
wasn’t like that skipper of the Flyzn’ 
Cloud what I were with, a-makin’ a 
passage to anywhere, and so it didn’t 
matter, except on account of scurvy. 

“We'd been out from home about 
two years and had done fust rate, havin’ 
about two thousand barrels of ile, when 

one day, jist arter noon, we raised a 
~ school of whales, and lowered and went 
for ’em. The old man he fastened 
fust, and his whale run, and the last we 
seen of him he were goin’ off to the 
north’ard and east’ard flyin’. I struck 
one of the biggest bulls in the whole 
school, and he, too, sot out, runnin’ 
about no’th. I’d fastened to him well aft, 
where there were plenty of muscles and 
ligaments for the irons to hold onto, but 
without doin’ him any serious damage ; 
and he went off at a great pace, the boat 
standin’ nigh onto her after-eend, and 
the water risin’ away up above her gun- 
wales with the pressure. In an hour the 
ship were hull down, and yet the creetur 
didn’t seem a morsel tired, but run as 
fast as ever. In another hour the ship 
was entirely out of sight, and we was 
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alone on the ocean with our whale, and 
he goin’ from ten to twelve miles a 
hour. Still we hadn't the least idea of 
cuttin’ from him, ’cause that’s somethin’ 
that ain’t never done except when the 
whale sounds and you ain’t got no more 
line. Then you has to cut to keep from 
bein’ draw’d under ; but so long as he’ll 
keep above water, you always holds on 
to him, and is sometimes away from the 
ship for days, every boat carryin’ pro- 
vision and water to last the crew for a 
day or so. 

“JT suppose it might have been about 
four o'clock when this brute begin for 
to git tired, and he slackened up, and 
we begin for to haulup to him. He 
had two or three more spells of runnin’, 
but they didn’t last long; he were too 
tired, and finaliy we got nigh enough to 
him for the mate to heave a lance into 
him. He were atremendious big fellow, 
and we calculated he’d make one hun- 
dred and twenty barrels of ile at the 
very least. As he felt the sharp steel 
piercin’ his vitals he started off agin, 
and we giv’ him line. I suppose he run 
for about a quarter of a mile, and then 
suddenly stopped, and, turnin’, he made 
for the boat full tilt. It were the fust 
time we’d ever seen any signs of cross- 
ness in a whale, for if they does any 
damage, ginerally it’s accidental, hittin’ 
a boat with their tail as the boat passes 
over ’em or comin’ up sudden under a 
boat. But this whale meant mischief, 
and he were so sudden that afore we 
could git down to the oars for to pull 
out of his way, he hit the boat with his 
head, stavin’ her into splinters; then 
passin’ on about an eighth of a mile, he 
went into his flurry, for the mate had 
touched his life the first dart of the 
lance. 

“Wherever the rest of ’em went I 
don’t know, but I picked myself up in 
the water, and alongside of the line 
tub, which I got hold of. On the other 
side of it were a Portugee, what we’d 
shipped in the Western Islands in place 
of the boat-steerer that died, and he 
were pullin’ the after oar in our boat. I 
don’t know what his name were, but he 
were called ‘ Portugee Joe.’ There was 
oars and wreck stuff scattered all around, 
and away off I thought I seen a man 
clingin’ to a oar, but I weren’t sartain, 
and it’s probable that all of ’em was 
killed by the shock except Joe and me, 
which were abaft where he struck. The 
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tub had capsized and the line had gone 
out of it, and Joe and me we righted it 
and hung on to its sides, one on each 
side. There were no gittin’ into it, of 
course, and all we could do were to 
hang on and trust to the ship findin’ us. 
It soon come on for to be dark, and 
there we was alone on the ocean, and 
with mighty little chance of ever seein’ 
any of ourfriends any more. The night 
were a fine one, calm and clear, without 
no moon, and the bright stars looked 
down the livelong night on me and Joe 
hangin’ onto 
opposite 


‘there weren’t no sich thing. 


were also gettin’ kind of loony myself, 
and would sometimes a-sweared I seen 
boats pullin’ towards us, and then, 
when I'd come to a bit, I'd see that 
As the 
light faded out and the dark come on I 
pretty well giv’ up, ’cause I didn’t think 
I'd be able for to hold on till the 
mornin’, Somewheres along about the 
middle of the night I felt the tub giv’ 
a surge and my side come down nearly 
level with the water, and then I know’d 
that Joe were gone and that I were 
alone. 
You'd think, 





sides of 
that line tub. 
We didn’t 
talk much 
through the 
night, Joe 
not bein’ 
very good 
at English 
speakin’, 
and‘I not 
feelin’ much 
like cacklin’ 
anyhow. 
Once ina 
while Joe 
would say, 
‘Ship come 
in the morn- 
in’, I don't 
think?’ and 
ré say, *I 
hope so,’ and 
then for an 
hour, per- 
haps, we’d 
be silent. 
I don’t sup- 
pose, sir, 
that that 
night was 
any longer 
than any other night, but yet I did think 
it would never come daylight. It come at 
last, hows’ever, and by and by the sun 
got up, and then we almost wished it 
were dark agin, the terrible heat beatin’ 
down upon our heads were so oppress- 
ive. Toward the middle of the day we 
was parched to death with the thirst. 

“As night come on Joe begin to 
weaken and to kind of lose his reck- 
onin’ like, jabberin’ away to me in Por- 
tugee, when he know’d I couldn’t un- 
derstand a word he were a-sayin’. I 














‘* HOW I WERE PICKED UP I NEVER ENTIRELY KNOW’D.” 


sir, that I 
would have 
been won- 
derfully 
grieved at 
this: I 
weren't at 
all. I were 
that far 
gone myself 
that I were 
past all car- 
in’ for any- 
thin’; and I 
recollects 
very little of 
anythin’ 
through that 
night, and I 
*spects I 
slept most of 
the time, 
and afore 
the mornin’ 
come I lost 
all reckonin’ 
and know’d 
no more. 

“How I 
were picked 
up I never 
entirely 
know’d, As I found arter I come to 
that they was cuttin’ in a whale, I 
supposes that they seen our whale 
a-floatin’ and lowered for him, and then 
come across me hangin’ on to this tub. 
Hows’ever, there I were and all right, 
and that were all I cared to know. In 
fact, I didn’t come rightly to myself till 
I’d been aboard this craft about a week ; 
and then I found that we was steerin’ 
away to the no’th’ard and east’ard, and 
in about a fortnight we anchored out- 
side of the reef at Honolulu.” 
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BY EDWIN 


HE Ice Carnival was unique in its 
inception, distinct in its appoint- 
ments and brilliant in its passing. 
It is like an illumined page in the 

liistory of Canadian sport. The carnival 
was the outgrowth of the Canadian en- 
thusiasm for winter sports, and the re- 
sult of the ambition of the athletic spirit 
of the Dominion to express itself in one 
grand comprehensive and organized dis- 
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play. Canada has always been distin- 
guished for her sports. Skating, snow- 
shoeing, tobogganing, sleighing, curling 
and hockey each numbered enthusiastic 
devotees. To amalgamate these inter- 
ests was the object of the carnival. The 
idea was favorably received and for a 
time engrossed the aftention of every 
loyal Canadian, Commercial, political 
and social aids were ail brought to con- 
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tribute to the success of the ice carni- 
val. 

The first carnival was held at Mon- 
treal, in the winter of 1883, and lasted 
five days. The weather was ideal. The 
success of the great undertaking was 
thereby assured, for when Old Prob 
frowns at midwinter in Canada, even the 
hardy habitants hover indoors, At that 
time the Marquis of Lorne was Gover- 
nor-General, and he and his popular con- 
sort, the Princess Louise, encouraged 
the carnival 
in every way, 
thus giving 
the féte a 
social glam- 
our that made 
it doubly al- 
luring. The 
ice palace 
was a carnival 
idea and sub- 
stantially and 
brilliantly ex- 
pressed the 
possibilitiesof 
a Canadian 
winter, and 
proved an im- 
mense attrac- 
tion to visit- 
ors. The pal- 
ace was con- 
structed of 
solid blocks 
of ice taken 
from the St. 
Lawrence 
River. 

The palace 
of 1893 was 
typical. It 
was ninety 
feet square, 
with a rectan- 
gular tower 





ways stimulated the rivalry of the most 
famous architects of the Dominion. 

At the formal opening of the carnivals 
the palace was stormed by hosts of snow- 
shoers clad in brilliantly colored blanket 
costumes of white set off by gay stripes. 
The procession, armed with flaming 
torches in Montreal, started at some 
snowshoe club on Mount Royal, over- 
looking the city, and dashed down 
through the streets, resembling a gi- 
gantic trail of light. Upon arriving at 

the palace, its 
battlements 
were stormed 
with roman 
candles, sky 
rockets, and 
vari-colored 
fire. Its in- 
terior being 
brilliantly  il- 
luminated,the 
effect was 
thrilling and 
brilliant, the 
translucent 
walls of the 
palace having 
the appear- 
ance of a cas- 
tle in fairy- 
land. The 
climax was 
‘reached when, 
with ringing 
shouts and 
cheers, the 
snowshoers 
took final pos- 
session and a 
burst of fire- 
works and a 
booming of 
cannon pro- 
claimed to the 
assembled 


ateachcorner, ‘ 1onoGGANING WAS ONE OF THE CHIEF SPORT'S.” ( p. 762.) thousands of 


and from the 

center arose a great tower eighty feet in 
height. The palaces were solidly built 
and stood the changes of the tempera- 
ture long after the carnival had passed. 
In Montreal they have always been erect- 
ed upon a large square in the centre of 
the city. In Ottawa they occupied a site 
upon a picturesque promontory called 
Nepean Point, which overlooks the city 
and the Ottawa River. They were im- 
posing and remarkable edifices and al- 


spectatorsthat 
victory had been achieved. 

The programme of the week of sport 
was equally brilliant. Anafternoon was 
devoted to the driving parade, in which 
those magnificent horses for which Can- 
ada is famous, pranced through the 
streets, drawing sumptuous sleighs em- 
bellished with great plumes and gay col- 
ors, and whose occupants were muffled 
almost beyond recognition in great fur 
coats and hoods, giving them the 
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A MONTREAL ICE PALACE, 


appearance of primitive Esquimaux. 
Those seen not wearing the Canadian 
hood and fur were set down as “ people 
from the States.” 

Tobogganing was one of the chief 
sports of carnival week. The slides 
were open to the public and were 
crowded with people. An occasional 
tip-over varied the programme and 
created great amusement for all but 
those who experienced it. 

At Montreal, the immense Victoria 
skating rink was a scene of brilliancy. 
The Canadian women are particularly 
expert in skating, and upon the evening 
of the masquerade the galleries, as well 
as the rink, were filled with spectators 
and participants. The costumes were 
gorgeous and the effect kaleidoscopic, 
as the skaters went through lanciers, 
quadrilles and waltzes with an ease and 
grace that seemed almost marvelous. 
The rink was decorated from arch to 
ceiling with streamers and flags of all 
nations, and the scene was one long to 
be remembered. 

Socially, the city was in a -constant 
whirl of gayety. Teas, luncheons, din- 
ners, balls and private toboggan and 
sleighing parties followed in such rapid 
succession that there was hardly time 
left to sleep. 


Racing on the ice track on the St. 
Lawrence was another sport that ex- 
cited much interest. A great ball was 
always given by the snowshoers at a 
club on Mount Royal; and both there 
and at the Windsor popularity under- 
went a penalty, for “bouncing” was a 
favorite amusement during carnival 
week. The sport consisted of a dozen 
sturdy fellows throwing some popular 
visitor or one of their number into the 
air and catching him in their armsas he 
fell, The distinction was one that was 
thrust upon one—not sought. Hockey 
was also played very extensively on 
the ice, and has now become the national 
game of Canada. 

The carnival week always closed with 
a grand ball, at which the Governor- 
General and his wife occupied a throne 
at one end of the ball-room, where all 
paid them homage. It was the occa- 
sion for the display of magnificent cos- 
tumes, and was the most brilliant and 
elaborate social event of the year. 

The ice carnival at Montreal was 
repeated in 1884, 1885, 1887 and 1889, 
and, although local interest began to 
wane, American interest grew and the 
number of visitors greatly increased. 
Each year an attempt was made. to 
outshine former events and eclipse in 
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grandeur previous palaces. The car- 
nivals, though in the main similar, dif- 
fered in some respects. One year a 
maze was constructed, entirely of ice, 
occupying a public square. In the 
center, the successful explorer was 
awaited by “something hot.” 

Another novelty was a “Zoo,” the 
animals of which were carved from ice 
by clever local sculptors. A pyramid 
of ice was an attraction during one of 
the carnivals at Montreal. 

A feature of interest, of both a Mon- 
treal and an Ottawa carnival, was a 
“live arch,” which consisted of an im- 
mense structure like an ancient gate- 
way of acity, covered with evergreens, 
and here and there and everywhere 
places for snowshoers to protrude their 
heads, enveloped in the picturesque 
hood and blanket costumes. 

The last Montreal carnival was in 
1889, Ottawa building one subsequently 
in 1894. Although the elementary ac- 
cessories of previous carnivals were 
resent, the spirit of the carnival seemed 
co be wanting. Though distinguished 
by the presence of thousands of visitors, 
the home spirit was gone. A reaction 
had set in, and Canadians began to feel 
that their cities and country were being 
looked upon as an abode of ice and snow. 
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National and local pride were touched, 
the thermometer was below zero, and 
the public sentiment was lukewarm. 

The Canadian ice carnival, though 
brilliant as a reminiscence, has passed, 
and any random talk of its restoration 
is frowned down emphatically through- 
out Canada. 

Quebec has had successful carnivals, 
and Ottawa, too, but the memory of the 
ice carnival will linger around Mon- 
treal as its erstwhile home and patron, 

Because of the passing of the carni- 
val, it must not be inferred that the 
death knell of Canadian sport has been 
sounded, On the contrary, it flourishes 
as never before. Though the popularity 
of tobogganing and snowshoeing has 
waned, skating, curling and hockey have 
leaped into prominence and monopo- 
lized the entire field. 

The carnivals turned the attention of 
Americans to the bracing Canadian 
climate, and the stream of winter vis- 
itors has not diminished. 

Although the carnival and the ice 
palace are things of the past, without a 
possibility of repetition, say Canadians, 
the memory of their brilliant and me- 
teoric existence will be cherished by 
the thousands who were permitted to 
share in their glories. 











A FOX-HUNT ON THE PEDEE. 


BY JANE MARLIN. 


SOFT moonlight night in sunny 
South Carolina, and the fra- 
grance of the jasmine vine, grow- 
ing and twining in careless pro- 

fusion about the broad piazza, almost 
overpowering. At the foot of the lawn, 
the waters of the Pedee sparkle and 
scintillate in the soft, pale light ; and the 
fume from a little naphtha launch, that 
has just landed a gay party from Waver- 
ly Mills, curls gracefully skyward. 

On the lawn and piazza the women, 
aglow with excitement, are drawing on 
their gauntlets or answering the merry 
sallies of the men, who are adjusting 
their spurs. The dusky-skinned ser- 
vants, in picturesque attire, are running 
hither and thither at the command of 
the tall, imperious planter; bringing up 
the horses, finding lost whips, spurs and 
blankets, doing the hundred and one 
things incidental to the large fox-hunt, 
given that night in honor of Miss Re- 
becca Thorpe, the guest of Miss Belle 
Heriot, at the grand old plantation, Wey- 
mouth. 

“Tt will be the biggest hunt of the 
season, Belle,” calls out Colonel Heriot; 
“and we will surely get a fox, eh, Nim- 
rod?” the last addressed to his magnifi- 
cent black thoroughbred, against whose 
flank he is affectionately leaning while 
waiting for the signal to mount. He 
speaks to his sister, but his dark eyes 
are fastened upon Miss Thorpe’s face 
with a look that betokens more than a 
passing interest, for,to be perfectly frank, 
Colonel Heriot lost his heart almost im- 
mediately he looked into Rebecca’s blue 
eyes and heard her happy laugh ringing 
through the halls of his ancestral home. 
He has made up his mind to tell her so 
after the hunt, for on the morrow she is 
to leave for home. 

At last Archie brings up the large 
pack of hounds, headed by “Sallie,” 
“Belle” and “Little Driver,” three of 
the best foxhounds in the State. Captain 
Skinner, the leader, mounts his faithful 
mare “ Hannah,” and, placing the horn to 
his lips, gives the signal for the mount, 
the notes ringing out clear and sharp in 
the still night air. Ina moment all are 
in their saddles. Miss Thorpe takes her 
place beside Captain Skinner at the head 
of the line, and down the long avenue of 


live oaks, hung with gray moss, they ride, 
some forty mounted and many others, 
less venturesome, foilowing in buggies. 

“What a perfect night itis! Truly, I 
shall sigh for the dear old place when I 
am shivering up in Boston,” says Miss 
Thorpe ; and Captain Skinner, old and 
pessimistic bachelor that he is, feels his 
heart beat a little faster. 

Finally the main road is reached, and 
after a short canter up one of the many 
forks, Captain Skinner, with a crack of 
the whip, sends the dogs into the woods; 
and the party gather about in groups 
listening breathlessly for the first bay- 
ing of the hounds, the welcome signal 
that tells they have startedafox. Itisa 
picturesque group gathered there under 
the tall pines, their faces glowing with 
excitement. 

Suddenly, from the thickest part of the 
woods, the shrill baying of the hounds 
breaks upon the stillness of the night; 
they have trailed a fox. The horses, 
trained for the chase, prick up their ears 
and grow more and more restless as the 
baying of the dogs comes nearer and 
nearer. 

The anxious hunters bend over in their 
saddles listening attentively. ‘ What is 
that small, dark object crossing the 
road?” whispers Miss Thorpe,but before 
Captain Skinner has time to answer, the 
hounds are in sight, their noses close to 
the ground, and with a wild cry of en- 
couragement to them to keep the scent, 
Captain Skinner is off like the wind. 
Giving rein to the horses they reck- 
lessly ride over stumps, ditches and 
bars, close to the dogs, the life-blood 
coursing more and more swiftly through 
their veins, their eyes gleaming in har- 
mony withthe excitement, as again and 
again they clear what seems in the 
moonlight some impossible jump, until 
Captain Skinner brings ‘“ Hannah” toa 
standstill, panting and gavotting in her 
excitement, and the dogs howl frantic- 
ally, circled about a tall, straight sapling. 

“The hounds have treed him; quick, 
this way,” he shouted, and the men, dis- 
mounting, join him. They peer up in 
the moonlight. Fully twenty feet from 
the ground, in a crotch sits the fox, 
looking calmly down and enjoying a 
well-earned rest. This tree-climbing 
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is a trick that the crafty Southern fox 
resorts to when too closely pursued, as 
if he understood that it is sacrilege to 
shoot him. The men, one and all, try to 
scale the tree, but get only a few feet. 

“T will ride back to the quarters for 
Billie,” calls out Colonel Heriot. “ He is 
a veritable monkey in tree-climbing, 
and for a quarter he will scale that pine 
in the twinkle of an eye.” 

“And I will go with you, Colonel,” 
and Rebecca, giving “ Wings ” the spur, 
dashes after him. She overtakes him 
on the edge of the highway, and asks, 
laughing, ‘“‘ Why didn’t you climb that 
tree? I must confess that I am sur- 
prised to see you surrender to a harm- 
less little fox.” 

“Tt’s too slippery, my dear Miss Re- 
becca. I don’t care to try it. I want to 
live a little longer,” and, hesitating and 
pulling his horse nearer to hers, he 
adds, “I want to live to win you.” 

“Then you must ride back, climb the 
tree, and throw down the fox,” and, 
quickly turning “ Wings’” head, Re- 
becca gallops back to the waiting group 
under the tree. 

“ What, back already ?” they cry. 

“We didn’t go,” answers Rebecca; 
“we don’t need Billie.” As she speaks 
the Colonel throws off his coat, grasps 
the tree, and cautiously draws himself 
up until he can reach the snarling fox. 
Grasping the branch firmly with one 
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HEN days are cold 
And storm-clouds rife 
The sun enfold: 


When Winter's strife 

And battle bold 
lave overcome and chained Earth’s life; 

Then is the cheer, 

The wondrous cheer, 
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hand, Colonel Heriot strikes the fox 
with the other and quickly dislodges 
him. 

The fox, jumping fully fifteen feet, 
escapes the hounds, and the excited 
hunters, Rebecca excepted, dash away 
in close pursuit, quite forgetful of Colonel 
Heriot. Sliding down quickly from his 
perilous position, Colonel Heriot seizes 
“ Nimrod’s”’ bridle, and mounts. As he 
draws rein beside “ Wings,” Rebecca 
reaches out her hand. 

“You have fairly won me, Colonel. 
Now let’s after the fox, for unless I am 
first at the death I am not worthy of 
you,” and, bending low in her saddle, 
Rebecca is off like the wind. The rest 
of the party are overtaken a.‘ passed, 
and Rebecca leads now, with the 
Colonel at her horse’s flank. A hurdle! 
Crack! Colonel Heriot has lost a stir- 
rup, but what matters that ? On and on, 
until the Colonel, springing from his 
panting horse, beats off the dogs, cuts 
the brush, and with a low bow hands it 
to Rebecca, the first woman present at 
the death. Sticking it through the band 
of her riding cap, Rebecca again holds 
out her hand and whispers : 

“Take it; you have won it fairly.” 
Then, with the bushy tail nodding in the 
breeze, she rides back by the Colonel’s 
side, the envied of them all, the winner 
of the brushin the longest and roughest 
hunt of the season, 
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When days are warm, 
Jhen June is here; 
When wild-bees swarm 
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OU can spend a joy- 
ous Christmas time 
in the woods. There 
is peace in the whis- 
per of the pine, merri- 
ment in the whirling 
flakes, and music in the 
north wind’s brawling 
monotone such as no 
tawdry human pageant 
can supply. And when 
evening falls and the sun 
has gone, and the wind is hushed and the 
smoke of the camp-fire goes straight to 
the sky, what thoughts so tender and so 
kind as those we send to the absent 
ones, over the hills and under the stars ? 

When Colin, the teamster, drove up 
to the door on Christmas morning with 
a rattling span of bays hitched toa stout 
express, it was still an hour before the 
dawn ; and it had need to be, for we had 
a long drive of forty odd miles to Dor- 
sey’s, the nearest house to the barrens 
of the Gaspereaux and Pleasant Brook. 

A light was flickering from the wig- 
wam of the. Indian guide, Jim Paul, as 
we passed through the reservation at 
St. Mary’s, and that worthy soon ap- 
peared with toboggan and snow-shoes 
and silently climbed aboard. By this 
time the coming dawn had streaked the 
eastern sky with a leaden gray, that 
made the wintry world more ghastly 
than before. The mercury was nearly 
down to zero, and the bleak north wind 
moaned over the frozen fields. It would 
have been a cold and cheerless drive 
indeed, but for the knowledge that 
every hoof-beat brought,us nearer to 
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the hunting grounds. The wagon clat- 
tered briskly over the ground, and Colin 
pulled up his smoking team, in good 
season for dinner, at a wayside house 
near Little River, twenty-four miles 
from Fredericton. From this point it 
was nineteen long miles to Dorsey’s. 
We passed through the coalfields of 
Newcastle at three o’clock. The sun 
was throwing long, chill shadows from 
the crowded ranks of pine and fir that 
lined the road as we drew up to the 
farmhouse. Six dogs of highly apocry- 
phal pedigree barked for all, or even 
more than, they were worth, when we 
finally halted at the door. 

At sunrise on the following morning 
the guide and I struck out for the forks 
of Pleasant Brook, twelve miles away, 
where Jim relied upon finding a camp 
suitable for our purpose, that had been 
erected by a hunting party in the previ- 
ous autumn. Our material effects were 
carried on a sled hauled by a team of 
long-haired sorrels. But the real motive 
power of the vehicle was Dorsey, whose 
vigorous use of the English language 
illumined the way with phosphorescent 
glow. For about four miles our route 
followed a good hauling road that led to 
the rear of the Dorsey possessions, 
then it turned sharply to the right 
over the hummocks of a big bog 
and traversed a long chain of barrens 
that led more or less to the north. The 
sled, from structural weakness of some 
kind, often broke down, causing Dorsey 
to rake the landscape with a withering 
fire of adjectives. Finally it collapsed 
altogether about a mile from camp. It 
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was then late in the afternoon. After a 
few lurid remarks appropriate to the oc- 
casion, Dorsey mounted the “off” sorrel 
and started on his cold and tedious 
journey home. Jim strapped a load up- 
on the toboggan that would have taxed 
the energies of a mule to pull, while I 
led the way with a modest pack com- 
posed of such harmonious ingredients as 
pickles, tinware and bedding. 

We reached the camp at sundown. It 
was constructed after the Indian fashion 
entirely out of sapling poles and birch- 
bark, with the exception of a tier of 
three logs on each side. The interior 
ground surface was about fourteen feet 
square. There wasakind of door made 
of birch-bark and splints that swung in- 
ward from the top, and a liberal smoke- 
hole at the peak of the roof. A fine 
spring of water rippled across the path 
only a rod or two away. Jim slashed 
around with his axe and in half an hour 
had plenty of wood for the night. The 
open fire in the centre of the camp was 
sufficient to keep us warm in the coldest 
weather, but at times the smoke pervaded 
the interior in a manner to make exist- 
ence synonymous with exasperation. A 
startling discovery was made when we 
came to examine our culinary stores, 
namely, that we had forgotten to bring 
any plates. The covers of our two tin 
kettles were pressed into service to sup- 
ply the defect. Jim complained of a 
headache and proceeded to concoct some 
mysterious mixture of herbs in order to 
drive it away. He said the main thing 
it contained was calamus root. 

“In ole times,” said Jim, “Injin die 
off like leaves in de fall by de cholera, 
and nobody know how to stop it. One 
day a great spirit in de form of a man 
came to a squaw sittin’ in de door of 
her wigwam. She was cryin’, for her 
fader, mudder and tree sons was dead. 
He tol‘im: ‘What’s de matter?’ She 
tol’im: ‘My fader, mudder and tree 
sons is dead by decholera.’ He tol’im: 
‘Why don’t you try calamus root?’ 
She tol’im: ‘How can I tell calamus 
when I see ‘im?’ He tol’im: ‘I’m 
Calamus,’ and when she looked at him 
again she saw a plant and flower stan’ 
in front of her, so she ’membered how 
dat plant looked like, and she went to 
Ek-pawk (dat’s head of tide, you know), 
and dare she fin’ plenty calamus. She 
bile a big kittle full and all de Injins 
drink, and den no more Injin die. I 


tell you dat calamus root is great ting. 
In ole times plenty Injin made pizen 
out of it and tipped deir arrows for to 
kill de moose. It killed de moose and 
didn’t spile de meat.” 

When I awoke next morning Jim was 
preparing the breakfast. He was bak- 
ing bread in the frying-pan. 

“T don’t qualify to "member of my- 
self for cook,” he said. ‘When I was 
huntin’ with gentleman over on de 
Crooked Deadwater dis fall de bread 
I cook had a mighty hard natne. I 
tink some of dem sageses [sausages] 
would go good with de anjovie woos- 
terd,” and he thought right. 

As we shouldered our rifles and start- 
ed for the barrens, the sun broke through 
the purple mist, and its light, increas- 
ing momentarily in strength, rolled over 
wooded hill and level heath like a 
golden flood. A walk of two miles 
over a trail marked with occasional 
blazes on the trees brought us to the 
main Pleasant Brook barren. This was 
a larger barren than any I had ever 
seen, being about three miles in length 
and averaging a mile or more in width, 
while many smaller bays, or pockets, as 
they might be called, extended to the 
east and west of the main system. A 
thin coating of newly fallen snow cov- 
ered the ground, that would have made 
the conditions almost perfect for still 
hunting, but for the underlying old crust 
and shell ice that now and then crunched 
noisily beneath our weight. 

No words can picture the desolate 
grandeur of the scene that burst upon 
us as we passed through the last out- 
lying fringe of spruce and tamarack at 
the foot of the ridge, and the big barren 
stood revealed. It extended straight 
before us for miles as level as a floor, 
save where the surface was broken by 
those peculiar hummeck-like elevations 
of soil, which are the unfailing char- 
acteristics of these barrens wherever 
found. Before us lay a small frozen 
lake. Beyond the lake, and scattered 
like islands in the midst of the wintry 
waste, were occasional shaggy and 
storm-swept clumps of trees that lent a 
somber yet agreeable variety to the 
great white wilderness. In some cases 
these straggling groups presented a 
ghastly imitation of a grove of palms, 
their withered trunks bare and branch- 
less until near the top, where they 
blossomed rudely forth into a sort of 
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canopy of grim and scraggy foliage. 
Surrounding the whole of this vast area 
was a solid rampart of barren spruce, 
surmounted by cheerless, naked knolls, 
where huge dead trees raised their gray 
and goitred shafts, as if in hopeless pro- 
test, to the skies. The Indian might 
well be pardoned for believing that 
Gloscop, or some other deity, in a mood 
of passion, had here mowed the forest 
flat in one wide swath of infinite deso- 


lation. It was the playground of the 
prehistoric. It was Chaos caught in the 
act. 


We saw few signs of game, and none 
‘that were recent, upon the snow-clad 
surface of this broad expanse. 

“ Never mind,” said Jim; “I dremp 
about a horse race las’ night. Sartin 
when I dream about big animals like 
dat we'll see caribou nex’ day,” 

After crossing the lake we headed 
straight down the middle of the bar- 
ren. A few old tracks were seen, but 
none that were made since the snow 


fell last night. Soon, however, we 
noticed a disturbance in the snow 


ahead, and Jim stooped down to exam- 
ine a series of saucer-like indentations. 
So liberal, so lavish in size and num- 
ber were the signs, so unmistakable in 
their direction, that they almost seemed 
to say: 

“ Now, really, if it’s tracks you're af- 
ter, what is the matter with us?” 

It was plainly the fresh trail of four 
caribou, one of them much smaller than 
the others, heading, in almost the same 
direction as we were, for the lower end 
of the barren. Keeping a sharp look- 
out for any depressions in the bog that 
might hide the game from view, we 
trailed them rapidly. In about half an 
hour’s time what might be called the 
summit of the hummocks was reached, 
whence the barren sloped quite ab- 
ruptly to the level of a peaty brook. At 
once I caught sight of a dull yellowish 
object behind a dead tree that stoodsome 
two hundred yards down the slope, and 
within a few paces of the brook, It 
was motionless and different in color 
from any caribou I had ever seen, yet 
when I called Jim’s attention to the ob- 
ject he pronounced it to be a caribou 
feeding on the moss. He dropped on 
his hands and knees and motioned for me 
to follow. As we crawled briskly down 
the slope it seemed to me that the noise 
made by our passage over the frozen 
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heather and the low-lying brush would 
surely alarmthe caribou. There was no 
wind and practically no shelter at all of 
which we could avail ourselves. A 
moose or deer would not have stood 
such nonsense for a moment. I had 
hunted caribou before, but this was my 
first experience in actually stalking 
them on the snow. I had yet to learn 
that a caribou places little dependence 
on his sight or hearing, but relies almost 
wholly upon his wonderful power of 
scent. 

As we crept over the intervening 
knobs of heather, the form of the cari- 
bou became more clearly revealed as 
he industriously rooted in the snow for 
his evanescent and ethereal fare of rein- 
deer moss. I could no longer stand the 
pressure, and, touching Jim on the 
shoulder, asked him how far the cari- 
bou was away. Jim thought about one 
hundred and fifty yards, which agreed 
very closely with my own estimate. He 
advised me not to shoot until we got 
closer, but I was confident I could hit 
the caribou at that distance. I had the 
choice of two rifles, one of them the 
modern 30-30, the other my old stand- 
by, the Martini, known to her intimates 
by the name of Habeas Corpus. I gave 
my vote for Habeas, aimed carefully at 
the living target, allowed what I thought 
was right for the distance, and fired. 
Instantly the caribou seemed to squat 
as though the bullet had grazed his 
back, then sprang for the cover of sec- 
ond-growth trees along the brookside. 
The form of a second and smaller cari- 
bou appeared for an instant behind a 
jut of stunted firs, and both of them 
disappeared like a flash. I had made 
two mistakes, besides being the victim 
of a certain amount of hard luck. It is 
rarely the case that a caribou will jump 
at the crack of a rifle, giving no oppor- 
tunity for asecond shot, and it is sel- 
dom that they are found so close to 
cover. My mistakes were that I had 
overestimated the distance, which 
proved to be little if any above one 
hundred yards, and had made no allow- 
ance for the lift of the bullet in firing 
down aslope. The next time a muss 
like this occurs I shall not allow my 
bump of sagacity to be trifled with. 

We trailed the caribou for a mile or 
more, two more caribou having, in the 
meantime, mysteriously joined in the 
flight, but had to give them up. The 
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ordinary funeral procession is a festive, 
even hilarious affair, as compared with 
our return to the camp that afternoon. 
If Jim did not swear, it was because he 
knew that the English, French, and 
Milicete tongues combined could not do 
justice to the subject. It was snowing 
freely when all was made snug for the 
night. After supper Jim smoked his 
villainous mixture of tobacco and red 
willow for a long time in silence. Then 
he asked : 

“TI s’pose you know de Injin name 
for caribou ?” 

“ Megah-lip ?” 

“Au-hauh. Weli, de right meanin’ 
of dat word is snow-shoveler, an animal 
dat plows troo de snow. Jess de same 
de right meanin’ of mose (what you call 
moose) is traveler. Did youever see a 
moose dat was mad ?”’ 

“No. Ihave heard that sometimes a 
moose when fatally wounded will get 
‘mad,’ and refuse to die, but I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Well, it’s true, jess de same. He 
won't die till he gits ready. One time I 
shoot a moose down Gaspro way seven 
times with my muzzle-load, and after 
dat he browsed. Every time I fire he 
jess roared, and stood dare and faced 
me. Sartin, I tole myself, dat moose is 
mad, and I went away and lef’ ’im. 
When I come back nex’ mornin’ he was 
dead. Dare’s good many tings mighty 
crurous in de woods—what you call 
colundums ;I don’t ’stan’’em ’tall. Did 
you ever seea trout dat had turned in- 
to a lizard?” 

“T never did.” 

“Well, it’s true jessdesame. I caught 
a trout one time in a brook up Kings- 
clear. He had de head and fins and 
gills of a trout, and he had four legs on 
him. Odder Injins-ketch ’em dare, too.” 

From this Jim~drifted into the region 
of the supernatural. He believed in the 
Christian religion, and also believed in 
all the old Indian legends. 

“In old times,” he said, “de great 
Injin god was Gloscop. De true meanin’ 
of dat word is a man from nottin’. He 
was sent on de world to make peace, 
and destroy all de animals dat took 
human life. Some of de animals, like 
de musquash, de red squirrel, and de 
fox he made small, so dey could do no 
harm. Dare was a big beaver dam at 
Grand Falls in dem times, and Gloscop 
broke it witha red pine tree, and let de 


water down. Gloscop chase two big 
beaver from de Falls clear down St. 
John’s River, and kill ’em at Milkish. 
You kin see red streaks and puddles 
jess like blood on de rocks where Glos- 
cop kill dem old beavers. But dare was 
one beaver kitten (Winne-jon-sis) dat 
got away all de same, and run up de 
Tobique River. You kin see two big sea 
rocks now at de mouth of Tobique dat 
Gloscop troo at de little beaver to head 
him off. All de same, dat little beaver 
got away, and now he lives in de Bay of 
Fundy. Every day de little beaver raise 
de water fifty feet high, and every night 
Gloscop breaks de dam ; all de same, he 
can't kill Winne-jon-sis, coz he’s so dam 
squirrly.” : 

About two iuches of snow had sifted 
down the smoke-hole and covered the 
ashes of the fireplace when we awoke 
next morning. On being.asked what he 
thought the chances were for caribou, 
Jim puffed his pipe reflectively, and 
then replied : 

“Well, dat’s a colundum. I dremp 
las’ night of fightin’ with a. big white 
dog. Sartin, we’re goin’ to see some- 
tin’.”’ 

It was much colder and windier than 
on the previous day, and the conditions 
for still hunting could not have been 
improved. The loose, dry snow that 
had fallen in the night flowed like a 
shallow stream over the level bed of the 
barren before the pressure of the wind. 
We skirted the eastern side of the big 
barren this time, in order that, if any 
caribou were feeding on the plain, they 
might not catch our scent. The wind 
booming through the trees so deadened 
the sound of our steps in the lifting snow 
that a lone fox, hunting desperately for 
his breakfast, trotted up within twenty 
yards before discovering our presence. 
Then he bounded away like a ball over 
the hummocks. I took a flying shot at 
the nebulous mass of red and white as 
it carromed off a heathy tussock onto the 
level plain, and by the merest chance in 
the world rolled him over on the snow. 

Jim grinned expansively. “By king,” 
he said, “if you’d only shoot ’bout half 
dat good yesterday we'd had dem cari- 
bou. Dat’s de white dog I dremp about. 
We ain’t goin’ to see no caribou to-day.” 

We must have covered twenty miles 
at least in our wanderings that day. It 
was too cold to stop even to eat our 
lunch. Not only did we make an almost 
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complete circuit of the big barren, but 
we came upon an old portage road, and 
followed it fully two miles until we 
reached the banks of the main Gas- 
pereaux stream. here was not a break 
anywhere in the mounded snow, save 
where that rugged citizen of the wintry 
wilds, the ruffed grouse, had left his 
aristocratic autograph in the alder hol- 
lows, or where the course of a prowling 
fox was pictured on the path. 

“Dare mus’ be big storm comin’,” 
said Jim, “or de caribou wouldn’t lef’ 
de barrens dis way. Ten times out of 
one I come on dis barren I alluz see 
fresh tracks. I don’t ’stan’ it ’t all.” 

I remarked to Jim that I had heard 
that caribou would not cross a human 
track in the snow. 

“Well,” said Jim, “dat’s not true. 
De only animal dat’s ’fraid of a man’s 
track is de otter. He’ll go five miles 
out of his road before he’ll cross it.” 

As we were working our way home- 
ward across a narrow plain that lay to the 
west of the big barren, Jim remarked : 

“One time I see a caribou comin’ 
right down dat path from de big barren 
straight for us, and I notice dat he walk 
right agin dose small trees and didn’t 
seem to take no notice of anytin’. 
Bambye, when he got pretty close, I 
shoot ‘im. Sartin, he was mighty ole 
caribou, for he was blind, and had no 
teeth and no horns. Anudder time I 
hunt dis barren with one dem English 
ossifer dudes dat fight in de ’Gyptian 
war. He tole me dat he could hit a 
’Gyptian at atousan’ yards. Mos’ alluz 
he walk behin’ me and say nottin’, and 
when | turn ’roun’ he was doin’ de drill, 
what you call present arms, shoulder 
arms, right-about-face, wid his gun. By 
king, I tot sometime he was goin’ to war 
wid me, or mebbe he tot I was a ’Gyp- 
tian. Bambye I bring’im up close to a 
flock of fourteen caribou. I tol’imsi : 
‘Kernel, fire!’ Sartin, dat ossifer fire 
*bout twenty shots, and don’t tetch not- 
tin’ but one small little caribou dat was 
standin’ way off to one side from de 
rest. He broke his leg, and we had to 
chase ’im tree miles before we got ‘im. 
I tol'imsi: ‘ Kernel, I tink you was more 
scart of dem caribou dan you was of de 
’Gyptians.’” 

The camp was reached without fur- 
ther incident except that ona burnt pine 
knoll Jim picked up the newly shed 
horn of a bull moose. 


“Frank,” said Jim, “you take dat 
home for a curososity.” 

We had suffered so much from the 
smoke of the open fire that Jim went to 
an old lumber camp two miles away 
with his toboggan, and returned by 
moonlight with a superannuated sheet- 
iron stove and three joints of rusty pipe 
of asmany different sizes. This made 
the camp much more comfortable than 
before, besides being more economical 
in the item of fuel. This night was very 
cold, the little pocket thermometer I had 
hung on the birch tree at the spring 
registering at g o’clock 18 degrees be- 
low zero, 

The next day was warm, still and sun- 
ny. Every naked twig and pendent 
bough in the woodland gleamed and 
sparkled in the sunlight with untold 
millions of frosty diamonds and sap- 
phires. Nevertheless, as the day wore 
on, a bank of lead colored clouds push- 
ing up from the northeast admonished 
us that another fall of snow was at hand. 
We cruised the eastern pockets of the 
big barren and the ridges that lay be- 
tween it and the Gaspereaux. One lone- 
ly deer track which we followed until 
sundown, when we had to make for 
camp, was the only sign of game we 
found, 

At daybreak next morning there was 
a liberal deposit of the beautiful on top 
of the stove. As we opened the door 
the snow was hurrying down in great 
feathery flakes that covered wood and 
barren like a shifting curtain, Jim de- 
clared, as he turned the bacon in the 
pan, that he had dreamed of going to a 
circus where he had seen so many ani- 
mals that it must mean caribou, sure. 

The wind having shifted to the south, 
it was decided to give the big barren a 
rest and work some of the chain of lesser 
barrens lying along the route by which 
we had come from the settlement. We 
circled the edges of several of these 
barrens without result. There were 
now about seven inches of snow on the 
ground, and the going was rather heavy. 
At ten o'clock the snow had ceased fall- 
ing. We sat down for a few minutes’ 
rest on a fallen pine and lit our pipes. 
As I was blowing the snow from the 
sights of my rifle Jim stood up and 
stretched himself, took a few pensive 
steps through the thin border of stunted 
spruce that flanked the barren, and sud- 
denly came toa full point. “Caribou! 
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caribou!” he whispered. “See ’em com- 
in’ down de barren !” 
Glancing ahead and a little to the left, 
I beheld a picture that will last as long 
as memory endures. Four caribou, al- 
most in single file, were walking leisure- 
ly and silently down the center of the 
little barren and would soon pass direct- 
ly across our front. We backed up 
quickly, yet cautiously, from the rather 
exposed position in which we stood; 
scurried on hands and knees through 
the snow to reach the cover of a bunch 
of hard-hacks that would bring us as 
close as possible to the route of the pro- 
cession, and then I knelt down, with 
rifle cocked, until the animals should 
come in open sight. It was one of 
life’s concentrated moments. They ap- 
proached the ambuscade with a jaunty 
air, entirely unsuspicious of danger. 
The direction of the wind precluded 
the possibility of their catching our 
scent. The leader was a hornless bull, 
the second a large cow; then came a 
two-year-old heifer, while a bull with a 
fair set of horns brought up the rear. I 
decided to pay my particular respects to 
him. The range was not over sixty 
yards. I waited a few tremendous sec- 
onds, while three of them passed and 
the rear-admiral hove in sight. As I 
fired the fur seemed to fly from his side. 
The proceedings then became wildly 
exciting, and I fail to recall with much 
success the precise sequence of events. 
I remember that I fired the next shot 
at the heifer; that the herd seemed to 
halt in some confusion ; that presently 
the heifer and the admiral were totter- 
ing aimlessly about the plain, while the 
other two were making a_ hesitating 
flight for the thick woods to the north ; 
that the big rifle in the hands of Jim 
went off with a delectable roar within a 
foot of my ear; that Jim was urging me, 
in English, French and Milicete, to bring 
down the fugitives, but that my sole 
anxiety was lest the wounded animals 
might escape. I fired at the admiral 
again and knocked him down, and when 
I turned to make sure of the heifer the 
admiral got up again and set sail for the 
opposite shore of the barren. However, 
he soon paused irresolutely as Jim, with 
a wild Indian whoop, mounted the heifer 
with his knife. Then, with another 
yell, and brandishing his gory blade, 
im ran toward the admiral, but that 
individual was not favorably impressed 
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with Jim, and resumed his struggling 
flight across the barren. I fired at long 
range and broke one of his hind legs, 
Even then he could run as fast as Jim, 
and finally the latter desisted from the 
chase and waved his hand for me to 
come up and finish him. I ran out on 
the open plain, and just as the buck was 
clambering over a fallen rampike on the 
opposite side dropped him in his tracks 
with a bullet through the heart. As 
Jim was engaged in the process of or- 
ganic disintegration, he remarked : 

“Frank, dat tirty-tirty "members me 
of dat fightin’ man, Jim Corbett. He’s 
a great gun to hit, but, by king, he don't 
kill so hard as dem odder Fitzsimmins 
gun wid de big bullet.” 

We left the carcasses lying as they 
fell, for they were only a few rods from 
where Dorsey, when he came with his 
team to bring us out, would have to pass. 
When Jim had shouldered old Habeas, 
with the admiral’s liver strung upon the 
barrel, he was clearly in a blissful frame 
of mind. Aswe struck out for camp he 
developed a fine stroke of policy, with 
a view to his future professional pros- 
pects. 

“Frank,” he exclaimed, “dis barren 
have no name. Dare’s de Kernel's bar- 
ren, Campbell's barren and Hanbury’s 
barren, named by de Injins after dem 
big gentlemen sports dat hunt here long 
time ago. By king, I call dis de Ris- 
teen barren, and as long as dare’s an 
Injin on de St. John’s River dat will be 
his name.” 

The following day it snowed heavily 
from dawn till dark, and I had fears that 
our exit to the outer world might be in- 
definitely postponed. New Year’s Day, 
however, though very cold, was quite 
calm and clear. We lashed our camp- 
ing effects on the toboggan, donned our 
snow-shoes, and by dint of hard, persist- 
ent toiling through the drifts, reached 
the scene of the caribou engagement 
shortly before noon. There we were 
fortunate enough to meet the venerable 
Dorsey with his shaggy team ploughing 
through the snow. 

“T’d have come,” he said, “if the snow 
had been up to their ears.” 

The settlement was reached by the 
middle of the afternoon, and the follow- 
ing night saw us safely home, after the 
longest and coldest drive, over the Lit- 
tle River road, that I have ever experi- 
enced. 
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Painted for OuTING by James L. Weston. 
“DOWN THE CENTER OF THE LITTLE BARREN.” (4. 372.) 
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BASTIEN.” 
A XMAS IN THE GREAT SALT MARSHES OF LOUISIANA. 


BY S. RHETT ROMAN. 


AY, Leveque, 
where are 
you going 
to spend 

Christmas?” I asked, 

Pm, as we sat smoking 

together at the club 

one cold, bleak after- 
noon. 

“Dunno,” said 
Dick, with lazy discon- 
tent. “Hate all this 
jollification business, 
these Christmas and New Year 
\ celebrations. Having no family 

fireside, I feel rather out of it.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, then,” I 
said, having ruminated and evolved an 
idea. Like Leveque, I was rather out 
of it this year, my folks being abroad. 
“ We'll go bird shooting, you and I, out 
at Barataria. You don’t mind rough- 
ing it, I suppose? I rather like that 
sort of thing myself, once in a while. 
It acts like a bracer, after too much 
office work, civilization, truffles and 
Cliquot.” 

“Good,” said Leveque, straightening 
up with an air of some little interest. 
“T’m a right good shot at snipe and 
quail. One of the jolliest summers I 
ever spent was camping out in north- 
west Canada.” 

“The deuce! Then you know how 
to paddle a pirogue ?”’ I asked. 

“Do 1? Like a Nez Percé man,” 
answered Leveque, with increasing live- 
liness. “ How do you get to Barata- 
ria? I thought Barataria was a bay, 
and one would have to take a fishing 
smack or schooner to get there.” 

“No,” I explained ; “we'll cross at 
the Jackson street ferry, get boats from 
the tisher folks on the other side of the 
river, and paddle our way down the old 
Company’s Canal. It will take about 
six hours’ hard, steady work, but we 
will finally get at the best hunting 
ground imaginable for duck and snipe.” 

“All right,” said Leveque, with ani- 
mation; “ when will we start?” 

“ To-morrow afternoon at four sharp. 
I'll call for you here,” I answered. 

And sol did. The evening was cold 
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and bright, and everything seemed pro- 
pitious for a few days of glorious sport. 

I had warned Leveque not to bring 
his man or any extensive trappings 
along, but just a few provisions, as I was 
doing—cigars and a brandy flask—and 
trust to old Bastien, the trapper, to whose 
house I was taking him, to feast us on 
whatever game we would bring back at 
nightfall. 

Dick had declared himself charmed, 
so we started off that December after- 
noon in high spirits, blue flannel shirts, 
rough clothes and water-proof boots, 
glad to be rid temporarily of the city, 
its clanging electric bells and boisterous 
Christmas pleasures. 

We selected two good canoes ; had 
them scientifically packed with a few 
necessaries. Our guns lay packed in 
leather cases and we had ammunition 
enough along to last us for’a month’s 
sport out in the great prairies and for- 
ests of southern Louisiana. 

Leveque and I were in for a good 
time as we shot off down the canal. We 
sped along past Grandes Coquilles, those 
curious shell mounds near the old de- 
serted Zeringue sugar plantation ; then 
by Deadman’s Point, so named because 
of a murder some years ago; past Ca- 
banage Frangais and through a gloomy 
swamp, with tall cypress and magnolia 
trees, swaying moss and hooting owls, 
until finally we reached the borders of 
the great salt marshes, 

The canal before us cut straight like 
a knife through the heart of the vast, 
undulating prairie, gradually dwindling 
into a thin, black thread between the 
tall rushes, which grow on either side 
in one thick, continuous stretch of shad- 
ed greens and browns. 

On that December afternoon the 
browns predominated, although the set- 
ting sun cast a glow here and a fleck of 
color there, as it sank behind a mass of 
flaming clouds. 

Sweeping across this unbroken ex- 
panse, unbroken except for a small 
clump of trees in the far distance and 
the crumbling parapets of old Fort 
Henry, lying near the borders of the 
lake, a light wind ruffled the dark water 
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“BASTIEN” 


as our pirogues sped along under the 
even strokes of our long-handled pad- 
dles. 

A faint mist was rolling up from the 
horizon, for the short winter afternoon 
was drawing rapidly to a close, but a 
distinct paling in the sky suggested that 
the moon would soon throw her cold, 
uncertain smile over the tall swaying 
reeds and the immensity of the soli- 
tudes around. 

There was something wonderfully 
restful, I thought, in the silence which 
enveloped us as we moved steadily for- 
ward, with an occasional remark, a jest, 
or a snatch of song from Dick, who had 
a good baritone voice and some knowl- 
edge of music, while the sough of the 
wind made a monotonous accompani- 
ment to his singing. 

The shrill call of astartled blackbird, 
plover or sandpiper, as it flew upward 
in alarm at sounds so unusual, was the 
only interruption to the still, brooding 
quiet of the night. 

“Say, Barton, where do you suppose 
this canal leads to? My belief is it runs 
straight out into the Pacific Ocean. See 
any likelihood of our getting to the end 
of it before next year, or to our get- 
ting to any stopping place before day- 
break to-morrow morning?” queried 
Dick, finally, suspending his paddle in 
mid-air, and mopping his face cautiously 
and with a due regard to the equilib- 
rium of his unreliable canoe. 

The night was clear, frosty and cold, 
but sixteen miles of continuous paddling 
is good exercise, and is apt to get a man 
into a comfortable glow. 

“Oh, yes,” I said reassuringly, letting 
my canoe drift also. “ Look ahead down 
yonder at that clump of trees. There’s 
a house among them where an old 
trapper and hunter lives. We'll halt 
there, and get supper and a good bed.” 

“Great Scott, man!” said Dick 
aghast. “ Why, that’s about thirty miles 


away! It’s in the very center of the 
prairie. We won't reach those trees for 
hours,” 


“By eleven o’clock,” I answered. 
“T've come out here time and again and 
know all about it.” 

We resumed our work, and Leveque 
began to whistle a Mexican march, in 
tune to the regular dip and gurgle of 
our paddles. 

“Some other fellow is out for duck 
and snipe shooting besides ourselves,” 
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remarked Dick, between the snatches of 
his tune. 

“ How do you know that ?” Iaskedin 
surprise. 

“Because while we were resting just 
now, I heard the faint beat of his pad- 
dle behind us,” said Dick. 

Yes, now that my attention was 
aroused, I seemed to hear something of 
the kind, by straining to catch and dis- 
tinguish the few noises perceptible in 
the silence of the star-lit night. 

“There he comes, just as I said,’’ re- 
marked Dick, looking cautiously back- 
ward, 

Gliding forward and gradually gain- 
ing on us, came a long, slender canoe. 
It was occupied by a man wearing a 
felt hat pushed down low over his face, 
aman young and muscular, apparently, 
fur he outstripped us in the vigor of his 
strokes, and yet we were skilled pad- 
dlers and pretty good athletes. 

“Looks as if he was trying to win a 
race, or, perhaps, somebody is after 
him,” remarked Dick, lighting a cigar, 
when the slender pirogue had caught 
up and slid past us, while the man bent 
determinedly at his work. 

For some little time we could discern 
his boat like a moving shadow glide be- 
tween the tall salt rushes; then it 
vanished suddenly, turning, we sup- 
posed, into some one of the winding 
branches which intersect the ¢reat 
prairies in all directions, making of them 
a splendid hunting ground for game of 
various kinds. 

“ Entrez, messieurs, entrez,” said Bas- 
tien, with hearty hospitality, holding 
aloft his lantern so that its light could 
guide us up the rough wooden steps of 
his queer house, when we finally got 
there, some hours later. 

It shone full on Bastien, so that Dick, 
who had never seen him, said to me in 
a surprised undertone, as we entered a 
small room in which a fire still smol- 
dered on the hearth: 

“Why, what a splendid-looking old 
fellow! Must have been a soldier.” 

And certainly old Bastien the trapper, 
with his close-cut gray hair, searching 


‘brown eyes (which would blaze with 


anger or shine witha pleasant mirth, as 
the occasion arose), broad forehead and 
firm-set mouth, the grand build of his 
massive frame and air of strength, in 
spite of accumulating years, was a most 
striking-looking individual. 
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The thought always occurred to me 
when I was with Bastien that it must 
be the solitary freedom of those bound- 
less windswept prairies which gave him 
his large-hearted nature. Perhaps the 
blue vault of heaven seemed so close 
and unmarred by man’s small obstruc- 
tions, that pure and honest thoughts 
and words grew to be natural to one 
living out here. For who cculd de- 
tract and slander and falsify, burn with 
envy, scramble and contend for gold, 
under these great, tranquil skies, be- 
fore the voiceless majesty of these 
silent regions ? 

“La chasse est bonne ence moment,” 
Bastien continued cheerily, as he lita 
lamp, stirred the dying embers of the 
fire, and put on a kettle to boil, with the 
quick dexterity of a long habit of house- 
wifery, while a genial smile temporarily 
effaced some deep lines of care and sor- 
row which seamed his face. 

To bring out lemons, glasses, gin and 
sugar, then swing up a hammock on two 
hooks screwed into the woodwork of 
the room, throw clean blankets on the 
bed from which our hasty call had evi- 
dently just aroused him, was the work 
of but a few minutes for Bastien. 

Nor would he listen to my suggestion 
that I sleep in his big cane-bottom 
rocker in front of the fire until day- 
break. 

“You will take my bed, que diable,” 
he said with kindly decision, “ and I will 
sleepin the grenier. It will not be the 
first, neither the last time, that Bastien 
will bivouac in his blanket. I will call 
you at daybreak, messieurs, when I go 
to set my traps.”’ 

I selected the hammock and Dick 
took the bed, and, thanks to our long 
trip down Harvey’s Canal, we were 
soon fast asleep. 

Truly, Bastien’s rude cabin was a cozy 
enough nest. 

Guns and arms of various descriptions 
hung over the broad mantel, a number 
of beautiful skins of the spotted pan- 
ther, badger, wildcat and wolverine 
were tacked against the walls like tapcs- 
try, while deerskins made pretty rugs 
over the bare floor, and a tall old-fash- 
ioned bahut of oak gave quite an air to 
the small room 

I don’t know what aroused me some 
hours later—the low growl of Bastien’s 
big setter, I suppose—but I suddenly 
awoke, and, looking up, my gaze went 





through the unshuttered window, be- 
fore which my hammock was swung, 
straight out into the night. 

The moon shone bright and clear, 
and the oak trees, which grew tall and 
luxuriant on this small oasis in the 
prairie, were clustered at the back of 
Bastien’s cabin, leaving an unobstructed 
view of vast marshes stretching out 
down to the horizon, 

Was it imagination, or did I hear a 
guarded step outside? 

“Couche toi, Fauvette! Couche toi, 
bonne béte!” I heard a man’s voice 
whisper softly and persuasively to the 
Irish setter on the porch, who, from a 
growl of distrust, now lapsed into a joy- 
ous whine, which the owner of the voice 
seemed to try to soothe and moderate. 

Some friend of old Bastien, I thought, 
who does not wish to disturb him at this 
late hour of the night. 

Just then a face peered in through 
the window panes, It was surmounted 
by a felt hat pulled down low over the 
eyes. 

The man in the pirogue, L mentally 
ejaculated. He must have cut through 
some winding creek to get here, instead 
of coming straight down the canal, 

By this time the moon was shining 
with such brilliancy and intensity that 
I could distinguish his features, as if in 
broad daylight. 

Good heavens! Why, he was the liv- 
ing image of old Bastien, only younger. 
His hair was brown instead of white, 
and he had none of those deep furrows 
which gave a look of suppressed sorrow 
to Bastien’s noble face. 

For no one in all the country-side 
was so much loved and looked up to as 
Bastien, the old Acadian trapper—a 
big-hearted, generous, splendid old fel- 
low, always ready to help misfortune, 
who would walk twenty miles to get a 
toy for a sick child, or give his last cent 
to relieve the want of another. 

Who so honest and fearless and so 
true—qualities which always seem to 
go together—as Bastien? Never: had 
he turned his back on a comrade or 
friend in all his life, or failed when 
called on in the hour of need, in any 
and every conjuncture, however peril 
ous, . 

His son, I had been told, a wild, joy- 
ous, erratic, handsome young fellow, 
had disappeared some time ago. 

It was the anxiety caused by his tur- 
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bulent career, and final disappearance, 
which had traced those sad lines on his 
father’s face. 

For Bastien’s whole heart and soul 
were wrapped up in Paul ; and when the 
boy’s hunting companion was found 
dead, with a bullet through his heart, 
the day after they had started out to- 
gether across the prairies on a hunting 
expedition, and Paul had never come 
home, there were reasons why the pre- 
sumption of foul play should find some 
credence. 

But old Bastien said he knew his boy 
too well to doubt him. He said that 
young Duval's death had surely been 
accidental, and that his son would one 
day come and vindicate himseif. 

There had been a warrant out for 
Paul’s arrest, but, although it was be- 
lieved the lad was in hiding with the 
fishermen down on Barataria Bay, he 
had never been traced, 

It crossed my mind like a flash that 
the peering figure whose voice the 
startled dogs so soon recognized must 
be Paul, and that it was he who had 
passed us on the canal. If so, his evi- 
dent intention was to see his father, for 
what purpose I could only surmise. 

Slipping cautiously and silently out, 
I motioned silence with my finger. 

Paul, for it was he, whispered some 
assurance to the dog and led the way 
into the thick black shadows which 
veiled the back of the house. 

He told me the story of his flight, 
his life among the fishermen, and that 
he was here to-night to say good-bye 
to Bastien, before the officers who were 
on his track would come up with him, 
he said. 

“Not a single witness, you say? You 
believe that Duval must have tripped 
and fallen, his gun going off and shoot- 
ing him? You had had a quarrel down 
at the station, and had parted in anger, 
as the men thére knew ?” I queried, re- 
flectively. ‘“ You only heard of it your- 
self through a fisherman the next day ? 
Where were you all that night?” 

The silence around remained deep 
and unbroken. The melancholy sighing 
of the wind in the marshes, and Fauvette 
the setter’s deep breathing, as she 
slept with her head resting confidingly 
on Paul’s knee, were the only sounds 
perceptible. 

There was a glisten in Paul’s brown 
eyes, but his mouth was firm-set like 
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his father’s, in spite of his troubled 
look. 

A light broke on me. 

“She is a very pretty child; I re- 
member her well,” I said, slowly light- 
ing a cigar with silent caution. For 
I had more than once in former years 
stopped at her father’s smali fisher 
hut. He was a blind old fisherman, 
living on the borders of Lake Kata- 
wache, twenty miles away, and I re- 
membered how Nanette’s photograph 
was hung up in Paul’s room. I had 
heard they were soon to be married. 

Paul gave a great start at my words, 
then turned squarely facing me, putting 
his hand gently but firmly on my knee. 

It required a very superficial know!- 
edge of life to have reached the de- 
duction I had drawn, or to further con- 
clude that Nanette was wrapped up in 
the fine-looking, attractive lad before 
me, 

“Does she know ?”’ I queried. , 

“She believes it is true,” said Paul, 
slowly and resolutely. 

“ How’s that?” I asked; taken aback. 

“Tt had to be,” said: Paul steadily, 
‘else she would have come forward to 
try to help. She sees few people be- 
yond the fisher folks down at the lake, 
and she knows not much, my poor little 
Nanette. So I had to deceive her, you 
understand, monsieur.”’ 

Does Dame Nature, I thought, in her 
strange caprice, preach chivalry with 
the silent breezes of these solitudes? 
And from the blue, unclouded vault of 
heaven, does she pour down tender, he- 
roic devotion into the hearts of her 
lonely settlers—sentiments which are 
befogged by the thick smoke of our 
crowded cities and the restless turmoil 
of their inhabitants in the ceaseless 
grind and pursuit after weaith, which 
absorbs thought, heart, and energy ? 

“Poor old pére!” said Paul, with a 
half sob. “ Would that I could let him 
know that his son is not red-handed! 
But, monsieur,” he added solemnly, “I 
have trusted to your honor. No one must 
know, on account of little Nanette, who 
is motherless.” 

I felt certain that, had I the opportu- 
nity, I could unravel the mystery ; but 
to obtain this it was clear Paul must not 
be captured. It was better to avoid a 
long and expensive defense and the pain 
and ignominy of imprisonment, at least 
until I had investigated the evidence at 
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Lake Katawache. If, after that, I was 
-satisfied Paul was guilty, why, of course, 
he must take his chance, and in all prob- 
ability he would be ultimately captured. 
At present I did not intend he should be 
if I could compass his escape. 

I thought I could, and, with the aid 
of Leveque, the details were soon ar- 
ranged. Bastien was to be kept in igno- 
rance, and Leveque and I would start out 
for one day’s sport. When ina place of 
perfect seclusion Paul could join us, don 
my clothes and paddle away with Le- 
veque as his companion in the day's 
sport ; meanwhile I would return and 
entertain the officers, who would, in all 
probability, so Paul thought, arrive ere 
midday. 

At daybreak, Bastien softly prepared 
some inimitable black coffee and broiled 
bacon and eggs; then called us for our 
day's sport, in blissful ignorance of our 
interview with his son or our project. 

“Down the winding creek toward the 
lake,” he said, while getting ready his 
own pirogue and tackle, “ you will finc 
wild duck thick and plentiful, teal and 
mallard, and, deeper in the prairie, snipe 
and woodcock abound. But stay not 
late; the dayiscoldandraw. Au revoir, 
messieurs !”’ 

The change was soon effected. Le- 
veque and Paul disappeared, leaving 
me to shoot, but the story and the ex- 
citement had spoiled my zest for sport. 
Besides, the solitude of those lagoons 
and lonely marshes was not cheering. I 
was glad to paddle back to Bastien’s 
cozy cottage toward noon. 

“Tiens! your friend has left you?” 
said Bastien in surprise, when he joined 
me. 

“Yes,” I said nonchalantly ; “had to 
go back on some pressing business he 
had forgotten. I went half-way back 
down the canal with him to keep him 
company, then turned off after duck, as 
you see. Aren’t they beauties?” I 
tossed some half-dozen teal and other 
birds on the porch, from the bottom of 
my canoe. 

“Hello! Who comes here?” queried 
Bastien, leaving his inspection of my 
game to look curiously down the canal 
at a four-oared boat which was ap- 
proaching. 

A dark frown settled on his hand- 
some face, and an ominous fire burned 
in his great brown eyes as the’ glint of 
the sun shone on some police uniforms. 
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The boat swung up to the steps, the 
oars were shipped, and three officers 
sprang out. 

Bastien never moved. 

Neither did I, except to light a cigar, 
the first I had smoked since morning, 
for a man cannot paddle a pirogue, 
shoot duck and smoke, all at the same 
time. 

‘‘I'm sorry, Bastien,” said the cor- 
poral, “ but I must arrest him, you know. 
Better tell the boy to come along with 
us quietly. We know he’s here.” 

“My son has never been here,” said 
old Bastien, proudly. “If he had, you 
may be sure I would have gone with 
him to the first magistrate, and spared 
you the trouble of coming after him, 
corporal. My boy is innocent. Paul 
n’a jamais été un assassin.” 

“All right. Men, search the prem- 
ises,” said the officer gruffly, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

Then, turning to me: 

“Have you and your friends been 
here long?” he asked. 

“T hardly see how that can interest 
you,” I said. ‘“ But I’ve no objection to 
answering your question. We came 
yesterday.” Then I gathered up the 
game, and moved off toward the 
kitchen, the officer following me. 
“ Your friends went back to the city to- 
day ?” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered; “you must have 
passed them in the canal. Two gentle- 
men in a skiff, one in a blue hunting 
suit, the other in gray.” 

Alas, my extra suit, which I would 
fain have exchanged for the present 
moist and muddy apparel I was wear- 
ing. 

Nor could that astute official guess 
that Paul’s worn and shabby clothes 
lay wrapped around a brick in twenty 
feet of water at the foot of Bastien’s 
wooden steps. 

Ten minutes was ample time to search 
the few buildings on Bastien’s small 
inland island. 

“Rather a nuisance to take this long 
row for nothing,” I suggested, as the 
men grouped around the porch and got 
back discomfited into their boat. 

“T envy you not, messieurs,” said old 
Bastien, with stern contempt, leaning 
against his door-post, with folded arms. 
“Yours is a sad métier—to hunt men. 
When you track and hound down a 
criminal, it is cruel work. But to try 
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to snare and entrap an innocent lad— 
bah!” 

And he turned scornfully on his heel 
and went indoors. 

As the boat shot off, “Good after- 
noon,” I called politely. “You have a 
long row of it down Harvey’s Canal. 
Pretty tiresome, isn’t it?” 

“ Bastien,” I said, as we sat at supper 
before a steaming roasted mallard, baked 
trout, potatoes, and one of the bottles 
Leveque’s man had put in his pirogue, 





settlement on the lake shore. “ She was 
to be his wife,” he added with a stifled 
sigh. 

Joyous and pathetic was Nanette's cry 
when she saw old Bastien. Then she fell 
to sore weeping, plying Bastien with 
hurried questions as to Paul. 

“Where was he? Why came he 


never any more?” But twice had she 
seen Paul in the past. Once he was gay 
and joyous, and had given her the pretty 
ring she wore. 
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“take me down early to-morrow to the 
fishing settlement on Lake Katawache. 
I'd like to visit it for special reasons.” 

“Certes,” said Bastien, “avec plaisir.” 

I was glad to get him away from his 
cabin to soothe some of his silent, gnaw- 
ing grief,which gave so pathetic a gloom 
to his strong, fine face, albeit no com- 
plaint issued from his lips. 

“You will see there little Nanette, a 
pretty child who was ever fond of Paul, 
mon fils,” he said, as we approached the 
few scattering houses which formed the 


Then, when he came a few days later, 
he was in deep grief, and said he was ac- 
cused of killing his friend Duval, and 
would never see her, Nanette, again. 

3ut Nanette would not believe he had 
done so evil a thing, and would wait for 
him ever and ever, to be his wife some 
day when he would come back. 

Nanette had prayed to the Virgin, and 
knew she would in her goodness help 
Paul. 

“Can you recall the evening when he 
was so gay and joyous ?”’ I asked. 
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“Truly,” said Nanette, for never since 
then had her heart been light. 

It was on the evening of May the 
31st, the chapel being just completed 
and Monsieur le Curé had service there 
for the first time. Every one had 
brought flowers for the Virgin’s altar, 
and it was Paul who had swung the bell 
for vespers. Then they had hada dance 
on the beach by the water, and Paul had 
helped the fishermen with their beats 
and tackle, and long before daybreak 
they all had set sail for the Chandeleur 
Islands. 

They told her that Paul had jumped 
in his pirogue when the fishermen left, 
and had gone home at daybreak. 

“The 31st of May, you say?” I asked 
slowly. 

“ Yes,” she said with decision, but with 
a puzzled look, unconscious of the im- 
port of the testimony she was giving. 
“It was the 31st of May, for we crowned 
the Virgin that evening, and Paul rang 
the bell, as Monsieur le Curé will tell 
you.” 

Old Bastien took Nanette in his arms, 
and blessed her over and over again, 
showering words of loving affection on 
her pretty head. 

“Said I not, monsieur, my boy is 
innocent of the black deed? Paul a 
murderer! Know I not the lad’s 
heart ?’ 

“ A noble boy, Bastien,” I said, “and 
wholly innocent, as we will easily prove, 
by the testimony of his little fiancée 
and that of Monsieur le Curé, and the 
fishermen who went cut to the Barataria 
Bay and the Chandeleur Islands at day- 
break on the 31st of May.” 

“Then,” said Bastien, taking my hands 
in both of his, which trembled with 
emotion, “you knew, monsieur, but 


you could not speak—and you came 
here it 

“Yes,” I nodded, “to make his little 
sweetheart save him. You will shortly 
have Paul back with you in your wind- 
swept prairie, Pére Bastien, but first we 
will celebrate a gay wedding.” 

But Bastien could only wring my 
hand in answer and turn aside to wipe 
away the tears of joy which ran down 
his furrowed cheeks. 
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“That’s all very well for you,” said 
Leveque, spitefully, and with an injured 
air, as we shook hands at the club some 
days later. ‘“ You had ’way the best of 
that expedition. Splendid sport out on 
those prairies, fine shooting, and lots ot 
game. I had to paddle back to the city 
to save that handsome fellow Paul from 
arrest. I missed all the fun and got 
right into the thick of the Christmas 
festivities here in town. Found three 
invitations to Christmas dinner waiting 
for me, made three enemies by declin- 
ing them; could get nothing at home, 
because my cook and butler were nat- 
urally out enjoying themselves, and eat 
a beastly meal all by myself, at: a res- 
taurant ! 

“ The next time we go out snipe shoot- 
ing together, old boy, if there is any 
tragedy around loose, you'll do the 
heroic and I'll do the snipe shooting.” 

“ All right,” I said; “we'll take a run 
up Harvey's Canal early next month. 
We shall be in time for the wedding, 
Dick ; besides, February’s fine for wood- 
cock. I'll undertake to let old Bastien 


know we're coming.” 

“Good,” said Leveque, approvingly, 
and we went, but, as Rudyard Kipling 
says, “that is another story.” 
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BY F. A. OLDS. 


T the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River, thirty miles from Wil- 
mington, lies the queerest island 

in the United States. The iate State 
geologist, Kerr, used to say that it was 
a bit of South Florida which had gotten 
adrift, been carried northward by the 
Gulf Stream, and had become embayed 
on the North Carolina coast. The 
island contains some fourteen thousand 
acres, and on it are many trees and 
plants entirely sub-tropical, not found 
upon the mainland, only four miles 
away, and which will not live there even 
for a year. 

The seaward face of the island isa 
vast bank of sand, which as it advances 
carries destruction before it. Its in- 
cline seaward is but slight, but on the 
land face is about forty-five degrees, 
and there the sand is steadily falling. 
The “spill” of the grains is incessant, 
and at the foot of the remorseless drive, 
half in its embrace, or entirely cov- 
ered, are noble live-oaks and palmettos. 
Looking from the crest of the white 
drive across the island, the tops of the 
live-oaks seem like a vast umbrella. 
Here and there rise the delicate and 
daintily green fronds of the palmettos. 

On this island, known as Bald Head, 
or Smith’s Island, are myriads of ’coons 
and squirrels, but no ’possums, deer or 
rabbits. There are several waterways 
through it, with rather wide borders of 


.marsh, the feeding ground of the ‘coons, 


which live entirely upon shell - fish, 
mainly the palatable little raccoon oys- 
ters, while the squirrels find a favorite 
food in the acorns of the live-oak, which 
everywhere abounds. 


Landing on the island one bright 
Christmas morning the hunt began. 
Amos, a faithful darky, to whom a 
hunt on Bald Head is a never-failing 
delight, had charge of the dogs, a sort of 
spaniel named “Jumbo” and a non- 
descript cur named “Pete.” Amos, 
when asked what sort of a dog Pete was, 
said, “ Jes one o’ dem standard cur dogs, 
de most reliablest dog a nigger kin 
have.” His faith in Pete was justified 
by results. 

At low tide the ’coons go into the 
marsh and feed. When the tide comes 
in they go into the trees, and if there be 
no cause for alarm lie along the spread- 
ing limbs of the live-oaks, and take a 
sun-bath ora rest. Before we had gone 
fifty yards from the boat, there was a 
sharp bark. 

“Dere’s Jumbo!” yelled Amos, and 
away we went, parting the immense 
“fans” of young palmettos, and dodg- 
ing tangles of vines. The dog had 
“treed” in a rather open space, where 
a holly fifty feet high, a red cedar, and 
a palmetto nodded their heads together. 
Sharp eyes were on the watch, for a 
little while in vain. Finally, the ’coon 
was spied in the cedar. There was no 
way of getting him save by shooting. 
A rifle cracked, and he was on the 
ground, all life gone out of him save a 
last nip at a dog. 

Over a long roll of the ground the 
dogs make their way. Presently little 
Pete, with alert eyes and ears, is ob- 
served standing upon a fallen log. 
Jumbo is nowhere visible. 

“ He’s in de log,” says Amos. And so 
he is, There is a sound of growling by 
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the dog, and a sharper note by a 
‘coon. For several minutes the worry- 
ing by the dog goes on. On his knees, 
working with fingers which are as 
claws, Amos is trying to make wider 
the hollow at the butt of the fallen oak. 
Presently he leans far in, and then pulls 
and tugs for dear life. He has hold of 
Jumbo, and Jumbo has hold of the 
‘coon. Both the holds are good, and out 
comes the ’coon. 

A battle royal follows. The ’coon is 
a patriarch, and is an acrobatic fighter. 
The spectators, laughing at the ’coon’s 
absurd attitudes, and astonished at his 
tenacity and pluck, lat:gh and cheer. 
He is killed, and there ts a pause for 
breath. Jumbo suddenly gives hiraself a 
shake, and then, without a sound, fairly 
dives into the log. Amos yells, “ An- 
other ’coon, gentlemen!” The scene 
just ended is re-enacted. The leaves 
and twigs fly under the feet ofthe fight- 
ers. A pair of big ’coons lie side by 
side, and then are dumped into the ca- 
pacious gunny.sack which swings from 
Amos’ shoulders, 

“Look into all dem palmetto stumps 
you passes,” says Amos, His warning 
is timely. Such stumps are plentiful, 
some rising only a few inches above 
the ground, some several feet above it, 
while in other places the stump is 
marked by a black ring in the earth. 
In the interior of these stumps the 
stringy substance of the palmetto forms 
a soft bed, such as any ’coon would de- 
light in. With a snarl, Pete almost 
sinks into one of the holes, and in a 
minute emerges again with a ’coon 
hanging to him. A not-to-be-forgotten 
fight follows, with the inevitable result, 
the death of the ’coon, but he has left 
his marks on both the dogs. Not fif- 
teen feet away is a palmetto stump, 
perhaps ten feet in height. One of us 
pushes it over. From it, as it crumbles 
in ruins, emerges another ’coon, who 
has been lying perdu, hoping to escape 
attention. With blood in their eyes, 
and on their noses, too, the dogs tackle 
him, and there is a scrimmage in com- 
parison with which a football game 
wouid be as tame as croquet. 

A noise among the palmettos is 
heard, their giant leaves part and half 
a dozen men come up. Picturesque 
they are, in white suits, sou’wester hats 
and high boots of rubber. They are 
from the life-saving station on the isl- 
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and, and are as great devotees of the 
sport of ’coon-hunting as even Amos 
himself, and so, after handshakes and 
kind words, they join in the hunt. 

The next “find” is in a great live- 
oak with five limbs, if so they can be 
termed, since they all spring from the 
ground level. In each limb there are 
holes. The dogs dash up one limb and 
then up another, barking furiously and 
sniffing at such holes as they can reach. 
Two of the life-savers ascend the broad 
and slightly sloping limbs. 

“’Coons,” they say; “we'll have to 
smoke them out.” All hands gather 
the dead “fans” of palmettos, and 
these are stuffed into lower openings 
and fired. A white smoke curls out of 
some of the openings, and out of one or 
two rise little jets of flame. In two or 
three limbs there is acrackling sound, 
but no smoke. In acouple of minutes 
sounds as of muffled sneezing are heard. 

“Dem’s de ’coons,” yelled Amos. He 
is right. The hunters form a ring. 
Suddealy a ’coon runs out of an upper 
opening and makes for the top of the 
tree, w..ere a bullet knocks him out. 

Another ’coon stands the fire a little. 
longer and then pokes out his head, 
sees the hunters and draws it back; but 
something must be done. So he tries 
to get up the tree, out of the hole, but 
his feet slip and he falls. 

As he strikes the ground he rolls on 
his back, and has instantly set before 
him the task of fighting a pair of game 
and half-crazy dogs. This is a fine spec- 
imen of a ’coon. On none were the 
bands of black on the back and tail so 
conspicuous and so deep in color. He 
fought desperately, and, as Amos put 
it, “never gin in until de dogs cut his 
throat.” 

As we passed through these woods a 
constant watch was kept for squirrels. 
Wherever nests were noticed the wild 
grape or the bamboo vines which form 
a network were always pulled, and num- 
bers of squirrels were thus rudely awak- 
ened, and dashed out only to be greeted 
by a fusillade. Into one very large nest 
a rifle was fired, and after a second’s 
pause, the bottom of the nest was ob- 
served to shake violently. Then a’coon 
of large size slowly appeared, sank 
through the opening his weight was 
making, grasped at the limbs with his 
fore feet, and fell like a stone—dead, 
shot through and through. 
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A LEOPARD AUNT IN 


BY J. W. 


Late Executive Engineer, 


URING the cold season, one fine 
Saturday afternoon, in India 
(where the afternoons are al- 
ways a great deal too fine), a 
party of us went out for a shoot in the 
jhils (marshes) of the Rungpur district 
of Northern Bengal, to bag snipe, quail, 
duck or teal. We were all members of 
the staff engaged on the construction 
of the Northern Bengal state railway, 
then being made as a famine line to 
connect Calcutta with Darjeeling, a 
sanitarium in the Himalayas, 530 miles 
distant. 

The majority had equij ped them- 
selves with guns and cartridges contain- 
ing Nos. 4, 6, and 8 or roshot, but three 
men, either from foresight or a lucky 
Providence, took their Martini-Henry 
rifles, having spherical bullets in their 
cartridges. For at that time leopards 
were frequently met with in these parts, 
while tigers sometimes unexpectedly 
turned up at inopportune moments or 
surprised the unwary villager feeding 
his flock. Curtis, one of the contractors’ 
resident engineers, was a well-built man 
of medium height, a capital shot, and 
plucky to boot, who had often restored 
confidence to the coolies by his personal 
bravery whenever they left the works 
on account of a rumor that wild animals 
were lurking about. The best shot and 
pluckiest fellow of the group was, how- 
ever, Ashton, a tall, cadaverovs man 
without an extra ounce of flesh on his 
bones, who had accounted for at least a 





NORTHERN BENGAL. 
PARRY, 
Indian State Railways. 


dozen leopards on foot, during a two- 
years’ residence in these parts, and was 
game to account for any number more 
if he could only get a chance. Besides 
his trophies of leopards, the skins and 
heads of tigers and other animals 
adorned the floor and walls of his 
bungalow, as if it were a cave dwelling 
in Switzerland, of primeval man. Ash- 
ton, like Nelson, had once been a middy 
and did not know what fear was, but, 
later on, his rashness gave him sucha 
rude awakening that his nerves were 
upset for a long time afterward. 

Those who have ever indulged in big- 
game shooting, whether in India, Africa, 
or elsewhere, know that shooting leop- 
ards on foot is by no means a wise pro- 
ceeding for any one; while to be safe 
from a tiger the best thing is to be on 
the back of an elephant. In order to 
kill a leopard with the greatest com- 
fort to yourself, there is nothing like 
getting on the roof of a house or some 
safe enclosure; don’t trust the shelter 
of branches to hide you, for a leopard 
can climb like a cat. 

As a rule, it is not necessary to seek 
for a leopard in the jungles, for he gen- 
erally comes, an uninvited guest, after 
your dogs to your bungalow. The dogs 
are soon aware of his presence, for they 
utter a low moan or growl and tremble 
violently all over. To get a tiger you 
must, of course, search for his foot- 
prints, track him to his lair or till you 
find him; and remember it will fare ill 
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with you if you happen to wound him 
while you are supported only on your 
own legs. 

On arriving at the nearest wayside 
station to one of the jhils which hada 
local reputation and a name among 
shikaries, inquiries soon revealed the 
whereabouts of the looked-for jhil, and 
the party split up into twos and threes, 
reconnoitering in different directions. 
As usual, some had better cover or luck 
than others. Fortunately the jhil had 
not been shot over much previously, so, 
after wading about fora couple of hours 
and getting well soaked up to the knees, 
a goodly number of snipe, quail, duck 
and teal had been contributed by every- 
one to the common stock, sufficient to 
give a toothsome morsel as second serv- 
ice for several dinners to come. 

Meanwhile, the servants had been 
preparing the tea at a convenient spot, 
to which an adjournment was made. 
in India you donot have to grope about 
to gather sticks to make the kettle boil, 
pretending all the time that you are en- 
joying the “outing” immensely. No, 
you manage those things in a vastly 
superior fashion abroad from what they 
can do either in La belle France or Mer- 
rie England. You tell the “ boy” that 
tea is required ata certain place, and 
hey! presto! if by the sweep of the 
magician’s wand everything is not 
ready prepared in apple-pie order at the 
appointed time, somebody suffers, 

The object of the expedition having 
been fulfilled by an enjoyable after- 
noon’s sport, the party got into the bal- 
last train to return to headquarters at 
Saidpur, some fifteen miles distant. The 
train was approaching the site of the 
proposed station at Parbatipur when it 
was suddenly noticed that a group of 
villagers were standing on the railway 
bank gesticulating violently for the en- 
gine-driver to stop the train. The en- 
gineers being in open ballast-trucks 
Major Braddon gave the signal, and the 
engine-driver drew up to find out what 
all the disturbance was about. On the 
train coming to a standstill there was 
such a hullabaloo, such weeping, such 
seizing hold of the knees of the Euro- 
peans that it took some minutes to pacify 
the mob. When quiet was restored one 
of the village herdmen said : 

“Huzur (your excellency), a leopard 
has just carried off a child, and is eating 
it on the other side of the village.” 
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“What ?” replied Major Braddon. “A 
child! I thought leopards only came 
for dogs.” 

“Your honor is right, but when they 
cannot get dogs they walk off with 
children. Will your honor be good 
enough to help us kill the brute, which 
is quite close.” 

“Certainly; just wait for a minute 
and then take us to the place.” Brad- 
don, Ashton and Curtis were the only 
ones who had brought rifles, so they 
loaded up and began to follow the vil- 
lage herdman, who had armed himself 
with a large pitchfork in one hand and 
a bill-hookin the other. The rest of 
the engineers kept somewhat in the 
rear, having first of all loaded up with 
buckshot in case they might get a 
chance of peppering the beast. As the 
villager had said, they had not far to go, 
for the party had scarcely proceeded 
three hundred yards the other side of 
the village when they could hear the 
brute munching and growling, though 
they could not see him as dusk was 
coming on. Ashton and Curtis kept 
ahead of the guide with their rifles fully 
cocked, and Ashton could be heard dis- 
tinctly saying: ‘“ Whereis he? Where 
is he?” The guide replied: “ Take 
care, sir; he may spring up at any time 
—there he is. Look out, sahib.” 

Now it is astrange thing that, though 
the grass was not a foot high yet, only 
the natives who followed could see the 
brute, so unaccustomed are Europeans 
to distinguish slight differences in color, 
for the skin of a tiger or leopard is a 
dull ochre or yellow resembling straw 
or grass burnt by the sun. 

The guide once more shouted “ Look 
out, sahib; there he is to your left. 
Come back, come back!” The words 
were hardly out of his mouth when the 
brute sprang up, putting one paw right 
on the face of Curtis, both rolling over 
together. The sudden action pulled 
Curtis’ trigger, but the bullet sped into 
the air without touching the animal. 

Now here was a predicament. Nota 
shot could be fired lest it might kill 
Curtis at the same time as despatching 
the leopard, or if the latter got wounded 
he would become so ferocious that there 
would be no hope for Curtis’ life. Every- 
thing had to be done in the twinkling of 
an eve, so Ashton pluckily ran up and 
planted a bullet into the beast at close 
quarters. The brute, letting go of Curtis, 
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sprang for Ashton, who dodged, giving 
him the second barrel. Now was the 
chance for Major Braddon, who seeing 
his opportunity poured in two more bar- 
tels. This bowled over the brute, and 
Ashton, having had time to reload, 


_ finally gave him his guzetus. 


Immediately the villagers saw the 
great brute gasping in his last agonies, 
they gave way to their feelings; from 
being extremely quiet they began to 
shout all manner of imprecations against 
him for all the foul deeds he had com- 
mitted against them and their flocks. 
Cats are proverbially a long time in 
dying, but though this one probably took 
only a few minutes to expire, yet as 
everyone was on tenter-hooks the period 
seemed very much longer than it really 
was. No one can be sure that a final 
spring will not be made at the last 
moment, so everyone is diffident in ap- 
proaching the animal just toward the 
finish. Still before the herdman turned 
over the huge dead beast with his pitch- 
fork the relations of the child rushed 
forward. The pitiable cries of the 
mother, sisters and other relatives were 
heart-rending. 

On running up to help Curtis it was 
found that he was quite unconscious, 
being fearfully mauled, the whole of 
the skin of the upper part of the face 
being pulled down. He wasalso bleed- 
ing profusely, his clothes were torn in 


places, and there were claw-marks on 
hands, neck, chest and head, but for- 
tunately the brute had not taken a bite 
at his victim, thus saving the head-bones 
from being crushed. The doctor of the 
line who was present could do but little, 
so we carried Curtis with care to the vil- 
lage, where his wounds were washed 
and bandaged temporarily as best they 
could. He was put ona charpat, or 
bed of strings, conveyed to the train 
and thus transported with the utmost 
speed to headquarters. 

There it was found that the fingers of 
the right hand were broken, probably in 
defending his throat; and though the 
case was not quite hopeless, yet his life 
was despaired of for some time. Of 
course fever and other complications 
set in, but Curtis’ excellent constitution 
and careful nursing by native servants 
gradually brought him to astate of con- 
valescence. The invalid, however, hav- 
ing led an open-air life for some years 
could with difficulty be restrained within 
the house. Some time later he was 
sent by boat to Calcutta, and shortly 
afterward was granted by his firm a 
year’s leave of absence,home. Whether 
he is still alive or not, it is impossible to 
say, for all the engineers have lost sight 
of one another, but this much is cer- 
tain, that he must still carry about the 
marks of that afternoon’s adventure 
with the leopard in Northern Bengal. 


FIGURE SKATING. 


BY JOHN E. NITCHIE, EX-SKATING CHAMPION, CORNELL. 


ITH the introduction of the rink 
W and its artificial ice surface in 
our large cities, hundreds have 
ventured out on the glassy field; 
and it is not arash prediction to state that 
hundreds of others will be added to their 
ranks this coming season. Old and 
young of both sexes will be seen chisel. 
ing “3s,” “scrolls,” “grapevines,” and 
the like ; the gentler sex keeping pace 
in the execution of fancy movements. 
Every beginner realizes that the first 
lessons must aim toward some degree of 
_ broficiaivy in” “straight- ahead” skating, 
“which should be :“ollowed by acquiring 
e trick of backwaird movements. These 
e the fundamenta's of all skating, and 
iust be well develo ped ere one can be- 
ome an expert at figure skating. 


From the first strokes one falls uncon- 
sciously into an original style of carriage 
when in motion; the arms and lower 
limbs take these positions at all times 
and their movements become fixed. 
This being so, we see that it is essential 
to form good habits in the beginning. 

A good style shows the observer the 
following especially marked points: 
The head is held erect and naturally, 
and the eyes are not kept on the ice at 
the feet; the body is carried in an 
easy, natural way ; the heels are not 
tossed up behind; the knees are firm, 
but not stiff, at the beginning of each 
stroke, and they are neither bent nor 
stiff throughout the movement. The 
arms of the figure-skater are carried at 
or near the side. 
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Before taking up the subject of fig- 
ures, I will say a few words on the im- 
portant subjects of shoes and skates. 
Too little attention is paid to the shoe, 
and few persons, I will not say skaters, 


. see the absolute folly of trying to skate 


en 


in a buttoned shoe, which does not sup~ 
port the ankle, and necessitates the use 
of a tightly-drawn strap over the in- 
step, which will sooner or later injure 
that portion of the foot. Many claim 
that they wear the straps because of 
“weak, ankles.” The ankles may be 
weak, but why not support them with a 
closely and firmly fitting shoe, thereby 
supporting the whole foot as well as the 
ankle, yet still giving it plenty of play? 
Have the heel of your skating boot 
strongly nailed or screwed on the boot, 
and with a good clamp on your skate 
the heel should not come off. 

Do not get cheap skates, for you will 
soon discover that they cost more than 
those for which an extra dollar is paid 
in the beginning. There is danger on 
runners where bad steel is liable to chip 
off at any unexpected moment and 
throw their wearer. In making your 
purchase do not get a skate so long that 
the platform protrudes far beyond the 
toe of the shoe. The line of gravity 
should remain the same when on skates. 

In figure-skating an easy carriage and 
an unconstrained position are conducive 
to gracefulness. 

There are two ways or positions of 
skating figures commonly heard spoken 
of: the first, “in field,” means a wan- 
dering at will over the ice surface; the 
second, “to place,” means the skating 
of a figure repeatedly following the 
marks of the first cutting of the figure, 
thus covering a small area. 

One of the first movements one learns, 
after having obtained confidence in 
simple forward and backward skating, 
is what is popularly known as the 
“outer edge,” short for “outside edge 
roll,” a movement very difficult to com- 
bine with perfect grace. 

Fig. 1 will illustrate the movement. 
Here the right foot takes the lead ona 
curve made on the outside edge of the 
skate, and necessarily away from the 
position of starting. Soon the weight 
of the body is shifted to the left skate, 
which duplicates the curve, but in the 
opposite direction. Try this on the in- 
side edge and then try both, backward 
as well as forward. 


The next movement to study is what 
is most commonly called the “cross 
roll.” The only difference between 
this and the “ outside edge roll,” spoken 
of already, is that the foot taking the 
lead is crossed over the other and 
strikes the ice on its outside edge ; from 
there it continues in the curve as above. 
The making of these curves more pro- 
nounced and “O” like in form before 
the succeeding stroke is taken produces 
the figure “8,” which may be made 
either “in field” or “to place.” 

Figure 2.—This figure is the keynote 
to many hundreds of combinations 
which embrace a complete division by 
themselves in the forms of figure-skat- 
ing. The simple “8” executed on the 
inside edge is far more difficult to be- 
come graceful in, because of the dif- 
ficult balance of the body and the 
naturally awkward position of the un- 
employed foot. 

The next figure of importance is 
called the “change of edge roll,” in 
which the balance of the body is shifted 
(at dotted line) as the skate changes 
into running from the outside to the 
inside edge. 

R. O. F.—Right, outside edge, for- 
ward, ' 

L. I. F.—Left, insideedge, forward, etc. 

Figure 3.—This movement can with 
but little difficulty be made extremely 
graceful, so that when executed alone 
or with a partner it will make a pretty 
showing. A pretty yet simple combina- 
tion can be made by starting the figure 
with the inside edge roll, and combin- 
ing with it the crossing of the feet at 
each stroke. 

The next figure, unlike those preced- 
ing, combines a forward and backward 
movement in one stroke and is called a 
“3.” Using Figure 4 as an illustration, 
we see the start is made on the outside 
edge forward, then, with a slight twist- 
ing motion, is finished on the inside edge 
backward ; the motion being repeated 
with the left foot, then again exchanged 
for the right, and so on, executing the 
figure “in field.” Great care should be 
taken to keep the unemployed foot from 
kicking, slightly bent and near the side 
of the leg employed. 

Figure 4.— After having gained a 
good balance in the single movement, 
try to execute two or more turns with 
each stroke, thus describing “ chain 3’s,” 
or a chain of threes. 
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Figure 3, when continued, making a 
number of changes of edge on each 
stroke, cuts in the ice a wavy figure 
called the “serpentine.” This figure 
may be executed on either foot, or on 
both feet together, and backward as 
well as forward. When done on one 
foot it is most gracefully displayed, 
where the unemployed foot acts as a 
gently swinging pendulum. 

The figure following in order is the 
“loop,” formed as is shown in Figure 5. 
Here the momentum should be uniform, 
except, perhaps, at the top of the loop, 
where the speed slackens somewhat, but 
is not arrested ; and the completion of 
the figure brings the skater to the same 
position as at the end of Figure 1. 

Figures 6, 7.—The preceding figures 
comprise the main essentials toward 
figure-skating, but advancing further we 
find following hard on their track a cu- 
rious figure called the “rocking turn,” 
which I can best illustrate by the two 
following figures: Figure 6, showing 
the correct turn, and Figure 7, that which 
is incorrect, but which is passed off for 
Figure 6. 

Figure 8 illustrates what is termed 
the “counter rocking turn,” or “ coun- 
ter rocker.” In both rocking turns it 
will be noted that the change is made 
from one edge forward to the same edge 
backward, 

Figure 9 is a movement which starts 
on a certain edge forward, then changes 
to the opposite edge backward, or vice 
versa. Thisiscalled a “rose-bud turn,” 
or a “bracket turn.” 

All those figures above comprise the 
more important units toward fancy-fig- 
ure-skating, which consists in the com- 
bining of two or more of them to form 
some intricate shape or shapes, as some 
of the following figures will show. 

Figure 10 is what is commonly known 
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as the “ single grapevine,” a double foot- 
movement, and shows in its combina- 
tion the “3,” and the change from in- 
side to outside edge. 

Figure 11 is one of the hundreds of 
combinations of the “8,” whether made 
on one foot or on an exchange of feet. 
This special figure shows combinations 
of the outside and inside edges with the 
“bracket and loop.” 

Figure 12.—“ Spectacles.” Single foot- 
work has become an attraction to many 
of our best figure skaters, and has been 
the source of developing a “ pet foot,” 
which is to be lamented, as it gets all the 
work and becomes proficient, while its 
mate is undeveloped and almost useless 
in the execution of figures. Itis easy to 
say “ Don’t cultivate a pet foot,” but it is 
much more difficult to carry it out. 

Another division of figures enters into 
many acombination; this division I have 
heard spoken of as “ Trick Figures.” To 
it belongs the numerous cross-cuts or 
anvil figures, their combinations, the 
five-pointed star, the crescent, and jump- 
ing figures, beside many others, all of 
which may be combined in one way or 
another with the first nine figures men- 
tioned. One of the most difficult points 
in their execution is the perfect balance 
required. 

For the benefit of many expert fancy- 
figure skaters, who may not have been 
interested in the foregoing explanations, 
I submit for them, to practice, the eight 
following one-foot figures. Several of 
them I think will be found to be entirely 
new. 


Figure 13.—Swedish cross-cut. Fig- 
ure 14.—Greek cross, Figure 15.—Cross 
of anvils and brackets. Figure 16.— 


Baluster. Figure 17,—Combinations for 
single-foot grapevine. Figure 18.— 
Pig’s ear. Figure 19.—Flower-bud. Fig- 
ure 20,—Helmet. 





FLORIDA FISHING SKETCHES. 


BY MARY T. TOWNSEND. 


guide, sounding through the door 
of mosquito netting in his rough- 
board hut, awoke us, announcing 
“Three o’clock!”” He had promised to 
take us “jacking” for sheepshead be- 
fore sunrise. The sand-spit whereon 
our kindly friend had reared his castle 


Ts strident tones of our fisherman 


from the “flotsam and jetsam” of the 
broad Atlantic, was bathed in the limpid 
light of the waning yellow moon, and 
gently fanned by the languid air from 
the encircling Gulf Stream. 

Our boat was lazily rising and falling 
in the sedges on the shore side of the 
sand-bar. It was an ordinary flat-bot- 
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FLORIDA FISHING SKETCHES, 


tomed row-boat, with a tall pole in the 
bow topped by an oil-lamp with a huge 
reflector. The spear was simply a three- 
pronged fork on the end of a tough 
wooder handle, but when thrown by our 
fisherman, Neptune himself might have 
envied him his poise and skill. With 
our Cyclopean eye flashing its rays 
twenty feet in advance of the boat, we 
silently paddled toward a distant la- 
goon, still lost in shadows. From the 
swaying water reeds came the honk of 
the sheldrake hurrying her downy 
brood into deeper cover. The “ blue- 
peter” pattered away over the surface 
of the water until lost in silence. A 
great white heron, balanced on one leg, 
his neck curved back in the comfortable 
folds of sleep, was outlined against the 
darkness of the tangled rushes. Slowly 
he stretched his long neck, straightened 
his yellow legs, and sailed away, a ghost- 
ly figure in the gloom. From the decay- 
ing cypress stumps glided the deadly 
water moccasin, with ill-concealed reluc- 
tance to retreat. 

Suddenly the water seemed alive with 
silver-scaled mullet, splashing and jump- 
ing against the sides of our boat. We 
pushed through the school into shal- 
low water, near the mangroves, where 
the reflector showed the still shadowy 
outlines of fish against the white sand. 
Tne sheepshead, with their silvery 
bodies encircled by rings of black, were 
sleeping in the shallow water. The 
fisherman stood upon the forward 
thwart, and with unerring aim threw 
the spear, retarding the boat’s headway 
a trifle; then the wriggling fish was 
taken from the sharp prongs and laid 
upon the bottom of the boat. A strike 
to the right, tothe left, in front, brought 
many fish and many varieties, cavelli, 
red snappers, trout, and mullet. 

To be a successful jack-fisherman, 
requires as much_ skill as any other 
branch of sport. The spear must be 
held and balanced at the proper angle. 
You must calculate for the double mo- 
tion of the boat and fish, if he be swim- 
ming, must allow for refraction of light 
rays, and for deceptive distances meas- 
ured under a broken water surface by 
means of a flickering jack. If youstrike 
too tar forward, your fish will tear out ° 
if too far backward he will wrench 
away by a twist of his body. 

We tried our skill. At first we missed 
them entirely, or struck without force 
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enough to bring the fish to the surface ; 
again others were pinioned so hard that 
we lost our balance, and but for helping 
arms would have followed them to their 
watery homes. After many failures we 
succeeded in adding a fair average 
toward the supply needed for our fish- 
erman’s distant market. 

The crescent moon slowly dipped be- 
low the cypress-fringed horizon. One 
by one the stars grew dim. A faint 
gray light pervaded the waters and the 
air. Our feeble lamp no longer pene- 
trated the hidden homes of fowl or fish. 
Nature was awake. 

One’s fishing experience in Florida is 
incomplete without the unique exhilara- 
tion of jack-fishing for sheepshead be- 
fore daybreak. 

To be sure, there is more excitement 
in waiting for the silver king to swallow 
his junk of mullet at the end of a num- 
ber fifteen Cuttyhunk line, or in beguil- 
ing a dashing Spanish mackerel or 
spotted sea-trout with the beauty of 
some gayly feathered fly, while you sail 
lazily over the waves; and more grace, 
maybe, in encircling a school of playful 
mullet in the meshes of a skillfully 
thrown cast-net. 

* * * * * * * 

“Tf it’s tarpon you're after, you'll find 
‘em at St. Lucie Inlet. The other day I 
went through a school of ’em, and was 
afeard they'd sink my boat knockin’ up 
ag’in it, jumpin’ over it. Yes, go there; 
you'll get ‘em.”’ 

Of course we went there, but I’ll just 
tell the story, for there are many ups 
and downs in tarpon fishing 

At Fort Pierce we found a boat, se- 
cured Bob Watson, the deputy sheriff, 
as captain, and started for the fishing 
grounds, several miles away, expecting 
to stop ‘at Marshalls’ Point ov ernight, 
and be ready for the morning tide. 

As usual, the wind was dead ahead, 
but there was plenty of it, and of Florida 
sunshine. The banks of the inlet were 
green with palmettos and mangroves 
growing on their stilt-like roots. Cracker 
huts tucked into the bank gave life to 
the scene. In the distance we couldsee 
our house of refuge. Men were mov- 
ing on the dock, and, as night was near- 
ing, we shook out our reef and stood 
for shore. 

Could it be? Did I hear aright ? They 
wouldn’t take us in? No place to go; 
no other house anywhere. We must 
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turn about and retrace all those long 
miles. No matter; only fishgrman’s 
luck. Besides, the wind was with us 
and we could easily beat the Indian 
River steamboat that was just making 
a landing at the dock, Up with the 
centerboard, ease off the sheet, and off 
we skim. The white caps seem playing 
tag with us. As the short twilight 
fades, we feel a lingering wish that we 
haden't shaken out the reef, for the sky 
is full of clouds and the wind is growing 
more and more puffy. Lower the peak 
and keep a good watch. Darker grows 
the sky. All the world is blotted out, 
save one lurid spot on the horizon which 
reflects a blood-red sail and strange, un- 
canny faces, and throws into bold relief 
the inky black trees along the shore. 

Suddenly, Watson, with a cool “T’ll 
drop the anchor, you tend the tiller,” 
ran forward. Even while the anchor 
was cleaving its sparkling path through 
the waters, the tornado struck us. Down 
dropped thesail. The anchor held. We 
are safe. But no. We arein the steamer 
channel, and the S¢. Lucze with full 
head of steam is heading directly for us. 
Our boat carries no lantern. Now for 
some paper and matches. The paper 
burns. She sees us, suddenly changes 
her course and gracefully glides away. 

You may ask, where’s the tarpon? I 
can’t say. This was one of the times 
when we didn’t find him. 

A cloudless sky, intense tropical sun- 
shine, a gentle sailing breeze; truly a 
typicaltarpon day. We’lltry’em. Take 
your pipe and book, for there may be 
hours of waiting. 

Now, for a good skipper, a sailboat 
whose mast can be quickly unshipped, a 
trusty “sou’wester,” plenty of mullet for 
bait, rods, reels, etc. Don’t forget the 
lunch-basket. And off we go, urged by 
oars as well as sail, for there is need of 
hurrying now. We skim by the man- 
groves, whose long roots, reaching out 
into the salt water, are covered with 
small oysters ; disturbing at his break- 
fast the great blue heron, who lazily 
flaps his wings just long enough to carry 
him out of gunshot, then stretches his 
long legs in water a foot or two deep 
and guards against nearer approach. 
From these banks teeming with wild 
life, the egrets and ducks fly out, and 
the water is broken into ripples and 
splashed with spray from cavelli, pom- 
pano and other fish. 
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As the sun grows more merciless, our 
chances for tarpon grow better, so we 
hasten to anchor. Over an oyster reef 
we stop in water about eight feet deep 
and wait for the tide tocomein. Lower 
the sail; out with the rod and line, the 
big hook baited with half amullet. Now 
cast it far to leeward, Light your pipe; 
open your book, and wait. Wait, while 
the sun fairly blisters your hands and 
face, for the breeze has entirely died 
out, and the reflections come as from the 
surface of a mirror. But what’s that? 
Your line is playing out! Let it run! 
Now strike quickly! No answering rise 
from the water. It’sashark! Get rid 
of him as soon as possible. Let him bite 
the snood in two, or get him to the sur- 
face and shoot him; for, there in the 
distance is a long black dorsal fin stick- 
ing out of the water, and behind it still 


another. We are indeed on _ tarpon: 
ground, Another he'* mullet. The 
sharp fins are drawing nearer. Breath- 


lessly we wait. Did the line move? So 
slowly—can it be the tide? One foot 
gone ; two feet; ten feet ! The captain 
tells us to say the multiplication table 
and then strike. «A lightning flash of sil- 
ver leaps upright from the waves. Up 
anchor, and off we go. Such a fight; 
such a struggle! Curving lines of iri- 
descent light in the air, near the boat, a 
hundred feet away, show that the tarpon 
is vainly struggling to throw the squid 
from his mouth. Will he cut the snood 
with his sharp scissors-like jaws? Can we 
hold him with that small line and whir- 
ring reel? Aftera long fight, in a pause 
of exhaustion, we lead the silver king 
near the boat, gaff him, cut his throat, 
lift him into the skiff and carefully stow 
him away under the thwarts. 

We hoist our sail and lazily float home- 
ward at the sunset hour. Gorgeous 
streaks of purple, crimson and gold dart 
from the horizon, mirrored in softer 
tints in the surrounding waters. Long 
lines of pelicans and gulls crowd ona 
neighboring sand-bar, and huddle closer 
together to make room for thie last new- 
comer, scaling low over the waves, The 
breeze freshens ; the short twilight dies ; 
the bright tropical stars peep out. A 
glaring white ray flares across the water. 
Sanibel’s light-tower flashes seaward 
its timely warning against these tangled 
mangrove islands and oyster-covered 
reefs, and the day’s fishing is done, in- 
deed, all too soon for us. 
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THE YARN OF THE YAMPA. 
MADEIRA: THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS, AND HOME. 


BY E. L. H. M’GINNIS. 


(Concluded ) 


UR time in the harbor of Queens- 
town, from whence our home- 
ward-bound journey may be 
said to have really begun, was 

pleasant, and ashore we found much 
that was picturesque. Indeed from the 
hill at the back of the town the har- 
bor of Queenstown looked a perfect pict- 
ure, especially as several vessels and 
three large British men-of-war happened 
to be swinging at anchor. 

Here we completed our party by meet- 
ing Clarke at thestation. The afternoon 
before we sailed, or rather before we 


‘intended to sail, was spent at the 


“Cor-r-rk”’ races, as our Jehu called 
them, after a delightful little lunch- 
eon at the Royal Cork Yacht Club. By 
investing in some bookmakers’ tick- 
ets, we managed to lose what spare 
change we had in our clothes, and re- 
turned on board in the evening sadder 
but not much wiser men. 

We had intended sailing on the morn- 
ing’s tide of September 29, but as the 
weather looked very threat 1ing and 
the barometer was falling, we postponed 


our departure until next day, and went 
again to the races, with no better result 
to our pockets ; after which, we returned 
to Queenstown and the yacht, where we 
dined quietly and stowed our luggage 
for the voyage. 

The wind having shifted and the 
weather being clearer, we got under way 
early the following day, but anchored 
again astern of the Zeutonic, which had 
just arrived on her outward voyage. 

Going aboard her, we met and cap- 
tured Messrs, Vivian and Rose, twho 
were on their way to New York, bring- 
ing them back on board with us. They 
took leave of us soon, however, and we 
once more got under way. Finding a 
fair wind, we passed Daunt Lightship, 
and ere long we were out of sight of 
land, carrying all plain sail and topsails. 

Little of interest occurred on board 
during the next four days, and the prog- 
ress we made was slow. 

It seemed as if we were standing still 
or going backward on the morning of 
the fifth day ; so, instead of our bucket- 
baths on deck, Clarke thought it would 
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be amusing to jump overboard for a 
swim. MWe had the amusement and se 
the experience, for no sooner had he 
dived than he realized we were slipping 
along much faster than he could swim. 

Hurriedly ripping off a life-preserver 
from the rail, Richie threw it as far 
toward him as possible, and by means of 
it and the log-line, which was fortunately 
towing astern near him, he managed to 
keep afloat until we had lowered a boat 
and rowed to him, when he was pulled 
aboard completely exhausted, but safe. 
The sensation of seeing a friend trying 
to keep afloat is ot a pleasant one, I as- 
sure you, and, from what Clarke said zs 
feelings were, there is little danger of 
his trying again. 

But “all’s well that ends well,” and 
he was none the worse for it, while we 
all fhad something new to talk about 
during the next five days of calm, in fact 
until the breeze freshened and away we 
flew once more. : 

It managed to kick up a nasty sea in 
the early watch, and the main-sheet 
parted suddenly, but Mr. Burt secured 
it quickly, and at daybreak we made a 
very good land-fall, seeing Madeira di- 
rectly over our bowsprit. 

Owing to head-winds and the rough 
sea, we were obliged to tack twice be- 
fore rounding Fora, when the rain came 
down so heavily that it killed the wind 
before we reached Funchal; so we had 





GOVERNOR’S RESIDENCE, 


to drift out to sea again, where we lay 
rolling about all day. 

With the rising of the sun, the wind 
again came, and at 6:30 A. M. we crawled 
along up toward land, and cast anchor 
not far from two German war-vessels ; 
but as we had dropped that very useful 
piece of iron and its cable across that 
of the larger ship, we were obliged to 
raise ours again, and, hailing a tug, we 
were towed to a better mooring. We 
got our letters and some papers, and 
soon after breakfast we landed at the 
pier, a by no means easy job, as there is 
a continual sea running on the beach 
here. We then went to the Carmo 
Hotel; there Richie telephoned to the 
proprietor, Mr. Reed, who was up ct his 
quinta (farm), where he asked us to 
go to luncheon. We went up the hill in 
a bullock-sled on iron runners, which 
traveled very smoothly over the cobbles 
with which the lanes are paved. The 
ascent is very steep in places, but though 
we went up 1,050 feet, it took us only 
just over a half hour. On reaching the 
quinta, we found Mr. Reed and several 
friends, who welcomed us. 

The house is built on the usual semi- 
tropical plan, and commands a lovely 
view of the harbor and offing. The 
gardens and fields, if one may so call 
them, are really a series of narrow ter- 
races, 0. hich every flower, shrub and 
plant, bot ¥uropean and tropical, grows 
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in greatest pru.usion. We spent some 
time inspecting the grounds, and soon 
after had luncheon, at which Dr. Con- 
elly, an old West African, and Mr. 
Horton, of the Telegraph Company, 
joined us. After luncheon we further 
inspected the grounds, and then started 
down the hill in a novel conveyance, 
which is something like a bath-chair 
without wheels. The chair is mounted 
on runners, and is shoved along down 
the precipitous lanes by two men who 
run alongside, and who control the 
speed by means of drag-ropes. We 
spent a short timé on shore, and then 
returned to the yacht. 

We were up the next morning at six, 
and landed with Mr. Siemons, as well as 
saddle-bags filled with provisions, for a 
ride to the Grand Corral. We found 
our horses awaiting us, and started 
about 7:30, riding out to the westward 
of the town, and up through the vari- 
ous villages to St. Anna, where we 
stopped to rest. The ascent was most 
precipitous in places, and the manner in 
which our horses scrambled up the hill- 
paths was quite wonderful, our attend- 
ant grooms running alongside or hold- 
ing on by the tails. Every square inch 
of ground is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and most of the paths are crossed 
and bordered alternately with water- 
conduits, which also keep the lanes 
clean. On the way up, we passed sev- 


eral of the villagers bringing down their 
wine on wooden sleighs. There was 
also seen a curious old church at St. 
Anna, much out of repair. 

Taking the right-hand road from the 
wine shop, we gradually ascended into 
the region of the firs (black pines) and 
hardwood trees, principally chestnuts 
and maples. We arrived at the Grand 
Corral at twelve thirty, having ascended 
about four thousand. five hundred feet. 
Looking over the precipice, the view of 
the corral or valley was magnificent. 
Right below us stretched the valley, 
surrounded by mountains rising up to 
six thousand feet, and for the most part 
absolutely sheer and unexplorable. On 
the opposite side, a winding path runs 
along the base of the hills, leading to a 
village perched up on the side of the 
mountain. The whole valley appears 
to be about ten miles long, and to have 
been formed by a volcanic eruption of 
some prehistoric time. 

Our homeward way lay along the 
coast, giving us a fine view of Cape 
Girao, a perpendicular cliff about two 
thousand feet high. Richie and Bayley 
tried their respective steeds for a short 
distance, the former winning easily ; but 
pride received its just reward a few 
miles further on, as the gallant skipper 
took a header, luckily without hurting 
himself. All dined ashore at the Carmo. 

The weather had become squally and 
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wet, with a heavy swell running, so that 
when we set sail we had to cast off on 
the starboard tack, and stand out to sea 
under plain sail. 

The wind increased all night, and a 
very hard sea wasrunning. A double 
reef was put in the foresail, and the 
bonnet was taken out of the fore-stay- 
sail; the keys of the latter caught and 
tipped the sail up. Just at this point a 
terrific gust came, and blew the foresail 
away. We then stowed the mainsail, 
and set reefed main- and fore-trysails, 
and were obliged to heave-to on the 
port tack. The wind then shifted to 
northwest suddenly, and blew a full 
hurricane, so we hove-to on the star- 
board tack at 8 a.m. The sea was run- 
ning so high that we used the oil-bags 
over the starboard bow and the cat- 
head, after which the sea went down so 
much that we could reset the mainsail. 

The entire next morning was spent in 
making temporary repairs to the fore- 
sail and fore-staysail bonnet, both of 
which were completed by dark, and set. 
The weather had moderated somewhat, 
and we had a nice breeze from the 
northwest. 

For several days we went along 
slowly under our crippled rig. The 
blow had left a heavy sea running, and 
the light breeze following it wasn't suf- 
ficient to keep our sails full, so we did 
some rolling that would have put a 


boy’s top to blush. Then the weather 
gradually became excessively warm, 
and the ice chose just that particular 
time to melt and disappear, which does 
not speak well for the Madeira brand. 

Part of the time the thermometer 
stood at one hundred and ten degrees 
on the quarter-deck. Our energy for 
amusement abated as the mercury rose. 
It was surprising, however, that we 
could be so happy with “nothing to do, 
and no time to doit in.” Our pastime 
was novel, viz., efforts to catch the 
dolphins and a small species of dorée, 
many of which constantly surrounded 
the yacht. The latter had most curi- 
ous, long-spiked upper and lower fins, 
which they use horizontally. The water 
was so clear that we could see to a great 
depth, and it was amusing to see them 
turn on their sides and look up at us as 
we leaned over the rail. Thirty-five 
miles was one of our day’s runs, a big 
contrast from our three-hundred-and- 
sixteen-knot spurt going eastward. , 

The glorious sunsets of these lati- 
tudes are something beyond description, 
and must be seen to be appreciated, but 
no wind-clouds came in sight, to our re- 
gret; so we drifted on and on over the 
long, rolling ground-swell of “ Ocean, 
the mighty monster.” 

One morning we sighted a Russian 
bark bound for Pensacola, and we broke 
the monotony by signaling her. What 
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a comfort to be able to exchange 
thoughts, even with those of another and 
strange tongue, though far apart ! 

The monotony was varied on Novem. 
ber first, at noon, when a rail-bird 
landed on board and another fell in the 
water. The nearest land being Som- 
brero Light, 480 miles away, we sup- 
posed they must have been on their way 
south and been blown out by asouthwest- 
erly gale. It also indicated cold weather 
on the American coast. The rail ap- 
peared to be the /orsana Carolina. 

We ran well all that night, and at ten 
o’clock we were struck by a hard rain- 
squall; the water was eagerly collected 
by the crew for washing clothes. The 
heat was still with us, and the jellies and 
jams in the hold all fermented, while 
the aerated waters gave out, alas! 

At daybreak on the fifth, we made 
the outer Virgin Islands, which vary 
much in appearance, Anegada being very 
low, while Virgin Gorda and Tortola 
are high. We were not near enough to 
see what the vegetation was like, but 
were all delighted to see land. We had 
just sighted St. Thomas when we were 
enveloped in a squall, and could not 
see fifty yards ahead. When the squall 
abated, we sighted the French Cape and 
passed Buck Island. 

The harbor of Charlotte Amalie, in 
the island of St. Thomas, isa miniature 
Queenstown, with a lighthouse on the 


astern end and a fort on the western 
point. The latter is, however, now used 
only for picnics. ‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!” The town of Charlotte Amalie 
is a pretty little place from a distance, 
built on the spurs of three small hills, 
and, the majority of the houses being 
roofed with red tiles, forms a good bit 
of color. 

We were soon surrounded by boats 
containing washerwomen, compradors, 
and every description of “niggers” 
selling conch-shells and coral. The 
Royal Mail steamer /s# and the cable- 
boat Grappler were in the harbor, the 
latter being in the floating-dock. There 
was also an old yacht formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince of Wales, now a 
trading schooner between the islands, 
hailing from Porto Rico, and rechrist- 
ened the /zmento. Such is fate! 

We anchored between the dock and 
the French coaling station, after which 
Wwe went ashore, first to a sailmaker’s 
and then to dine at the hotel ; and great 
was our disgust at being fed on canned 
meats, as if we had not had enough 
of them lately! Next morning we all 
drove to Brooke’s Bay, on the west end 
of the island. The vegetation is fairly 
tropical and the land seems fertile, but 
the darkies are too lazy to work, and the 
trade of the place has practically gone 
to St. Lucia. The next morning we all 
started out in the cutter to fish, and 
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sailed out to Water Island; but the 
darky we took with us was like “ Elisha, 
the Tishbite, who couldn’t make the 
fish bite,” so we returned to the yacht, 
after sailing around the bay a while. 

The men from the Grappler being evi- 
dently anxious fora race, we hoisted out 
the cutter again and just showed them 
what we were made of. Their boat soon 
gave up the contest. In returning to 
their ship they tried to gybe during a 
squall, with the result that the boat 
went to bottom, and the hands on her 
who couldn’t swim were picked up bya 
boat from the sk. We sailed around 
the bay and then returned on board. 
The American Consul, Captain Stewart, 
an old sea captain, dined on board, and 
kept us amused with many stories and 
quaint, dry remarks. 

The foresail having been returned, we 
went ashore next morning to pay bills, 
etc.,as we were to sail that day. We 
got under way at 11:30, sailing out with 
a strong northeast trade wind. We 
squared away on our course from Sail 
Rock at 2 p. M., with a spanking breeze, 
and by nightfall were out of sight of 
land, having caught just a glimpse of 
Porto Rico as the sun went down. 

We carried the trade wind all night, 
and by noon were two hundred and 
forty miles from Sail Rock. The sea 
was rather lumpy, but fairly comfort- 
able. This continued for days; then the 
wind blew stronger from the northwest, 
causing us to head to the northeast. 
Later it came on to blow hard, with a 
big sea running. The wind finally 
dying out, and a heavy swell setting 
in, we had an uncomfortable day and 
night, owing to the continual yank. 

Practically we had a dead calm the 
next morning. The run at noon was only 
fifty-five miles and due westward, but 
the breeze sprang upin the early watch, 
so we made a fair run of 118 miles. We 
jogged along all the afternoon at a ten- 
knot gait, and as the night looked nasty, 
we took in the topsails and close-reefed 
the mainsail before dark. We were soon 
enveloped in heavy squalls and rain, and 
at 8:30 p.M. we double-reefed the fore- 
sail, About 2:30 a. Mm. the wind sud- 
denly changed to the northeast, and we 
had to heave-to on account of the 
squalls. At 4 A.M. we stowed the main- 
sail and set the storm-trysail, coming 
about on the starboard tack and making 
just enough headway to steer her. The 
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sea was very rough and the sky was 
overcast and angry. At noon we found 
ourselves in the latitude of the Virginia 
Capes, so we stood in toward une land. 
We took a good sight at 3:30, and at sun- 
set took an amplitude, which agreed 
with the sight. Casts were made with 
the lead at 8, 9, 10 and 11 o’clock, find- 
ing 25, 22, 19 and 14 fathoms respective- 
ly; and at midnight we sighted Cape 
Charles Light, when we put the yacht 
about and beat up the coast. 

We passed quite close to the Five- 
fathom Bank Lightship, making Abse- 
com Light at dark nextday. At6:30 we 
took a cross-bearing on Absecom and 
Tucker’s Island Lights, bearing respec- 
tively west and north. At 8 P.M. we 
sighted Barnegat Light, and by 11:30 
we were abreast of it, when the breeze 
died away completely. 

The dead calm lasted all the following 
day, and we were rolling about, with 
Sandy Hook almost in sight, but we 
were unable to move. 

The fickle breeze was still playing us 
tricks, but early next morning, Novem- 
ber twenty-first, a very gentle air slowly 
wafted us along to Quarantine about 11, 
when down went our anchor and the 
long cruise of the dear old 1 ampa was 
over ! 


APPENDIX. 


I cannot close this account of our 
long and happy cruise without a few 
words of farewell. The news reached 
me that Yampa had been sold and was 
to refit at once and sail again across the 
Atlantic to Southampton, where she 
would be turned over into the charge of 
the representatives of her purchaser, his 
Majesty, the German Emperor. 

After she had been hauled out on 
the ways at City Island and thoroughly 
fitted, as well as passed the Lloyd’s in- 
spection, I received word on the even- 
ing of December 22d that she would 
sail the next morning. 

Accordingly, at 9:30 a. M., 1 went to 
the foot of East ’wenty-sixth street 
and there joined Mr. Eiche (represent- 
ing Mr. Palmer, who had gone away to 
avoid the temptation of crossing on the 
dear old boat), boarded the tug Offerman 
and started up the river toward City 
Island. We sighted Yampa’s tall top- 
masts over the land, and on drawing 
nearer we saw the sailors had fastened 
a large Christmas-tree at the top of the 
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THE YARN OF THE YAMPA. 


jibboom, from which waved a little 
American flag. She looked as graceful 
as she did just seven months before at 
Larchmont, and I wished I was once 
more to be a passenger. 

Captain Burt welcomed us on board. 
As the anchor came in sight and the 
tug started ahead, bang! went the can- 
non at Hawkins’ yard; and slowly we 
gathered headway as the voyage was 
begun. 

The weather was bitterly cold and 
the snow was falling fast, along with 
my spirits. 

In the cabin a grate fire was burning, 
around which we huddled. The passage 
down the river was one long-continued 
ovation, and whistles shrieked on all 
sides in salute, while I resumed my 
old place at the flag-staff over the stern, 
for the sake of “auld lang syne,” and 
the memory of our entrance to Stock- 
holm harbor was referred to by Captain 
Burt. On past the Navy Yard we went, 
dipping in salute to the Lrooklyn, which 
was returned by her as if we were again 
passing out into the English Channel 
from Portsmouth, on our way to Dover. 
Just beyond Governor's Island a Rus- 
sian flag was dipped to us from a 
steamer, bringing back the memory of 
our joyous welcome to St. Petersburg ; 
and, to complete the chain of memory’s 
links, the great, huge liner, Kazser |V7l- 
heli der Grosse, dashed by, dipping to 
the latest purchase of her namesake’s 
imperial grandson ! 

Faster came the snow, and Captain 
Burt decided to anchor for the night off 
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Staten Island, as there was no wind, just 
as we had done at New London the 
previous summer. 

As the anchor was let go we said 
good-bye, and, climbing back aboard the 
tug, I made a few last kodaks of Yampa 
while we drew away and headed for the 
city, watching her to the last as she 
grew dim in the blinding snow-storm, 
when I knew that she was gone. 

Her voyage over was made in sixteen 
days ten hours, and the first thirteen 
days she carried trysails and jib only. 
She was spoken once, by the A¢rurza, 
“800 miles out and going like a scared 
dog,” as the report said. 

On her arrival in Southampton, her 
new owner’s representatives met her and 
she was turned over. Mr. Palmer re- 
ceived a personal cablegram from him, 
expressing his admiration and pride in 
his new purchase. 

It is with a heavy heart that I realize 
I have had my last cruise on Yampa, 
and that my eyes will probably never see 
her graceful lines again. But as she 
had to go, it is some consolation to know 
that she went to those who will ap- 
preciate her, and in time may perhaps 
grow to love her, as we did. And when 
her day comes, as come it must, may 
she drop to pieces with her sails snowy, 
her glorious decks white, her brass- 
work polished and her rigging taut, 
looking then, as now, the empress of 
the pleasure-fleet, is the earnest and 
heartfelt wish of 

Her faithful friend 
admirer, 


and devoted 
THe AUTHOR. 








THE MODEL OF THE ‘* YAMPA” IN THE COLLECTION OF ‘THE N. Y. Y. C. 
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HE world was white. Day after 

| day the cold had held, the 

only changes being from fair to 

snow and from snow to fair. 

Such days asthe fair ones had been! 

The sun blazing from flawless blue, 

the air above and the white world be- 

low glittering with the sparkle of dia- 
mond dust. 

And the nights, when Kabibonokka 
rested from his snow-building. The 
stars flashed overhead like pearls frozen 
to a dome of polished steel, while 
through them the great moon steered 
her silent course with only the velvet 
shadows below to chart her progress. 

These were nights for snowshoe- 
ing as it should be, and the faithful 
were busy. Stalwarts, snug in blanket 
garb, with their beards fresh-powdered 
by that barber who does more cutting 
than shaving; maidens, with cheeks 
tinted to that rich, winy warmth which 
the resources of the boudoir have never 
contained, nightly climbed Mount Royal 
and gathered in the cheery light and 
comfort of the club-houses to enjoy the 
frolics of the snowshoers. 

Three weeks of almost uninterrupted 
shoeing over old Royal are an excel- 
lent preparation for work in the woods, 
and as Christmas drew near I anxious- 
ly waited for word from a trapper friend 
who held my pledge to spend the holi- 
days with him in the wilds of the Matta- 
wa country. 

The old song says the letter that was 
longed for never came, but in this case 
it was different. The letter came at 
last. The writing greatly resembled 
an antiquated rail fence. After doing 
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a trifle of algebra and Euclid, helped 
out by a few mental handsprings, I 
guessed that it stood for : 

‘« Mister Sans, deer Sur—Cum up to Matwa 
soon an ile show sum fun mose yard back bout 
seven mile an i can fine sum bare never new so 
mutch game an chances is fustrate sure of bare 
fur won stol my pig back a peece an ican fine 
the den i sed how 1 fine game rite the sekund 
trip i hev game this trip ef i aint i ly thats all. 

‘* Youres respeckfuly 
** Abe,” 


It was a characteristic note, but in 
spite of its literary crudeness it was 
most welcome, for it whispered of fun 
ahead. Its writer was one of the best 
pieces of rough material that ever came 
out of the woods of Northern Ontario. 

Poor old boy! He was indeed a sim- 
ple child of nature, but his heart was 
ever warm, light and true, and he knew 
more than most men of the ways of the 
wild creatures of his district. Hecould 
trail, trap, read a sign or trot a log with 
the best of them. He was a fairly good 
shot with a rifle, about the average at 
the paddle, while he was so full of prac- 
tical resources for emergencies that he 
was apt to get the best of rivals who 
treated him with carelessness. His sin- 
gle fault, one too common among his 
class, was a weakness for that stuff which 
makes a man appear erratic in his 
movements if judged by the tracks he 
leaves in dry snow. 

He made his last camp some years 
ago, and only the trees and rocks about 
the lonely Mattawa can tell the true 
story of the fated “jam,” and Abe’s awful 
cruise through the long, white tumult 
to the black pool below. Those who 
ride with a groaning, grinding, leaping 
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squadron of charging logs, which take 
the rapid with perfect bark and end 
the dash barkless, white and polished, 
never tell of their experience. The 
logs spare nothing softer than them- 
selves—Abe started with them—that is 
all! 

May game be plentiful, all currents 
logy, and all carries short in his corner 
of the Happy Hunting Grounds! 

My objective point, the village of 
Mattawa (The Forks), is situated at the 
confluence of the Mattawa with the Ot- 
tawa River. The village is part lumber 
town, part general outfitting point for 
those bound for the upper Ottawa and 
the lakes above. It has some stores, a 
fair hotel, with a unique Hibernian pro- 
prietor, a Hudson Bay post, and a win- 
ter climate that can give the shivers to 
a brass monkey. Beyond the village 
stretches the grand solitude of forest— 
leagues of snow-laden, darkly green still- 
ness, broken only by the blows of axes, 
the thunder of falling timber, the hallos 
of woodsmen and the occasional crack of 
a rifle. 

It is a far cry to Mattawa. The long, 
pallid reaches of the Ottawa in Decem- 
ber offer no variety, although they are 
very beautiful during summer and au- 
tumn. The snowy trees near the train, 
the sunlit open of the broad river, and 
the huge, white mounds marking the 
hills of Quebec, were about all I saw un- 
til the forest closed in upon either side 
and the train halted at Mattawa. 

Stout old Abe was waiting at the sta- 
tion, and my first glance at him detected 
the fact that he had been waiting some- 
where else at least long enough to spoil 
a reasonable share of the curse of the 
country. | 

“Hello, old pard ; how’s your head?” 
I queried. 

“Shed’s or-rite—push stuff inner slay 
an’ we'll get out ’n yer.”’ 

A few moments sufficed forthe trans- 
fer of my outfit tothe jumper sleigh, and 
then we were ready for the long, cold 
drive to Abe's shanty. 

At first the road was excellent, and the 
Trough pony hauled us along at a very 
creditable pace. Then we reached softer 
going which required more care in driv- 
ing. Here Abe performed one of his 
miracles, 2. ¢., he rose to the occasion, 
shook off every trace of his spiritual 
burden, and at once became interesting. 
Through the silent woods we went, 
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up hill, down dale, the sled runners 
groaning and grinding as runners will 
when frost is hard. Mile after mile was 
covered and through it all Abe talked, 
and through his talk were woven threads 
of the lore of moose and bear. 

At last we reached his lone loghouse, 
and after making the good pony com- 
fortable in a warm, intensely dark log 
stable,we toted my traps into the shanty, 
where we started a rousing fire inarough 
stone hearth. Later we had a meal, and 
after that, for three good hours, I 
listened to the quaint anecdotes and 
shrewd remarks of a man who had spent 
his life in the forest to excellent pur- 
pose. 

Among other things, I learned that 
within five miles was a moose-yard, or, 
more properly, a winter feeding-ground 
of the great cervide, for, owing to the 
nature of the country, there was no ne- 
cessity for the moose to “ yard,” in the 
proper sense of that term. 

Five or six moose had decided to win- 
ter in a densely forested valley, and Abe 
was confident that we could easily get a 
peep at them the first favorable day. 
There were also plenty of ruffed grouse, 
a few deer, and an unknown quantity of 
“bare.” The latter were snugly denned 
for the winter somewhere in the vicinity 
—just where, we might discover later. 

The morning dawned frigidly cold, 
and all that day the sun was hidden be- 
hind a mask of dull, gray clouds. About 
nine o’clock we started into the woods 
and prowled about for hours, closely 
searching a dim ravine, where Abe 
“surmised thar wuz bare.” 

By noon we had entered a series of 
thickets with small, level openings here 
and there. Crossing these openings we 
found tracks in great numbers. Foxes 
had been busy during the night, and the 
trim prints of the grouse’s feet told 
whom the business had concerned. Mar- 
ten and mink had double-dotted to and 
fro where the triangles of the hare’s 
snowshoes were thickest. 

In one place we came upon a murder- 
er and the unmistakable evidence of his 
crime. The half light of a dull day in 
such woods evidently suited the guilty 
party’s huge eyes. He noiselessly swept 
upward before us, his great fans of wings 
making not the slightest sound—thanks 
to the marvelously planned downy 


fringe along the edges of his flight 
feathers. 


He, a male great horned owl, 
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coolly perched upon a broken branch 
and glared defiance at us. 

This unusual action surprised me, nor 
was my surprise lessened when I dis- 
tinctly heard the rapid, angry clap-snap 
of his powerful bill. He, evidently, did 
not fancy our intrusion during his re- 


past. A glance upon the snow told what , 


the rascal had been doing. A pinkish 
tinge, many scattered feathersand frag- 
ments of flesh, and a goodly portion of 
what had been a fine grouse, explained 
matters. 

I could cheerfully slay grouse myself, 
but the bare idea of this feathery- 
horned, bubble-eyed varlet daring to do 
likewise was so irritating that I drew 
fine upon his bristling mustachios and 
made a good cat-owl out of him before 
he had time to cease his ridiculous ruf- 
flings and bluffings. 

Some time later we routed out a num- 
ber of grouse, a couple of which I killed 
with the breech-loader. The birds were 
very tame, and the survivors treed not 
far away. Abe remarked “Thet we 
cuddent scar a sleepin’ bare nohow, an’ 
the mose wuz too fur away to hear us, 
so we'd best hev a few patridges whiles 
they wuz handy.” 

We took turn-about with his Winches- 
ter and trimmed the heads off three birds 
at short range. 

I had left my rifle at the shanty and 
carried a light twelve-gauge, which, as 
it was a cylinder, shot small buckshot 
famously. I had a dozen shells loaded 
with three and three-fourths drachms 
black powder and twelve small buckshot 
—a charge which made the gun roar 
and kick vigorously, but would kill any- 
thing at short range, as most shots are 
in the woods. 

Before we got home that evening Abe 
declared that the morrow would bring a 
“snortin’ storm,” which it did, with a 
vengeance. All day long the wind 
howled and the snow drove in fleecy 
clouds; the great trees groaned and 
swayed wildly to and fro, and big limbs 
yielded to the strain and crashed in fall- 
ing ruins. 

It was no day for roving in the woods, 
and we wisely remained at the shanty. 

The next day proved bright, but in- 
tensely cold. Not a cloud obscured the 
steely sky, and the wind blew strongly 
and steadily from the north. Standing 
outside the shanty, I could hear the 
ceaseless, dull, surf-like roar of the wind- 
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threshed forest, and the creaking and 
clicking of countless restless branches. 

“ Abe,” I called, “this is the day of 
days for your moose-yard ; wind steady, 
woods as noisy as a city street. I'dlike 
to see the big fellows, even if we cannot 
lawfully kill any. Let’s try for them 
anyway—what say you?” 

*« Guess we'd best make it ter-day,” he 
replied ; “it’s warm ’nuff in the woods, 
an’ we kin creep rite onto an old mose 
with wind a-yowlin’ thet-away. You 
ain’t figgerin’ on doin’ enny shutin’ ?” 

“No. What’s the sense of it? We 
can’t get out with a head without getting 
nailed, and, besides, I do not fancy law- 
breaking.” 

“Or-rite! But we’d best tote the 
shutin’ irons ‘long ennyhow. Thur’s 
patridges, shure, an’ we mite fine er 
bare.” 

Warmly clad, with heavy woolen 
mitts on hands, we entered the somber 
woods. For atime we tramped through 
trackless aisles of powdery snow, seeing 
no sign of life, hearing no sound except 
the groans of resisting trees and the 
hoarse breathing of the storm as it 
wrestled the supple pine-tops high over- 
head. 

There was life all about, however. 
The wild things know the moods of the 
atmosphere as a student knows his fa- 
vorite pages. They know, better than 
man with all his science can guess, what 
ti:ae the storm will arrive, from whence, 
and how long it will rage. They have 
retreats, warm and well hidden, where 
they drowse away the disturbed period 
in safety, unless they be prematurely 
forced forth by intruder or unbearable 
famine. 

Abe kept peering from side to side as 
we traveled. 

“ What are you looking for, old man?” 
I asked. 

“Bare. Now shet yer head; we’re 
gettin’ near the yard and the mose 
oughter be yonder.” 

He pointed toward a long, low-lying 
reach of tangled cover, so dense that it 
was impossible to see more than a few 
yards within its bounds. It simply was 
a snarl of alder, birch and dwarfed firs. 
It extended over many acres and was 
surrounded by low hills, forested in every 
direction except to the west, where an 
old fire had left only a few ghostly ram- 
pikes standing above aluxuriant second 
growth, 
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As we neared this lower cover Abe 
suddenly halted and pointed to the snow. 
The first glance detected the wide- 
spread slots of a big mvose. They led 
into the brush and were so fresh that I 
involuntarily looked ahead for the maker 
of the sign. But nothing was in sight 
except tangled foliage and wan, cold 
snow. 

We turned upon the track and crept 
slowly, noiselessly, as a lynx creeps on 
its prey, along the tell-tale traces, Once 
within the cover, we merely advanced 
by tuches, for the growth was so dense 
that treacherous twigs had to be handled 
one by one before a step could be safely 
risked. 

The wind maintained its force, occa- 
sionally whirling a cloud of loosened 
snow into our faces. The endless whish- 
whew of the blast and the rustling and 
chafing of swaying branches muffled 
what little noise we made. Had it been 
a still day we could not have advanced 
twenty yards without betraying our 
presence. 

Presently Abe halted and whispered : 

“ Gosh all hemlocks ; it wuz a cuss left 
that sign, shure.” 

Crossing our line was a moose track, 
so fresh that the snow was still tumbling 
into the deep impressions, and so large 
that fora moment I thought two or more 
animals must have traveled in Indian 
file, stepping in each other’s footprints. 

Turning from our previous course we 
followed the monster’s trail. Every in- 
stant I expected to hear the crash of 
brush or to see the animal moving ahead, 
but for half an hour more we crept in 
vain. 

AS we were crossing a fallen log Abe 
halted and gazed intently at the hill over 
which the fire had swept. Halfway up 
the slope, halted motionless, and sharply 
defined against the white background, 
was a huge black mass, the mighty buli 
that had made the track we were follow- 
ing. The young growth, burdened with 
snow, bent low to earth and barely con- 
cealed his knees, and there he stood in 
all his pride, looking backward. So near 
was he that we distinctly saw the twin 
streams of white vapor curling from his 
nostrils, and I could have planted a ball 
behind the ear or in the breast at will. 

Abe slowly turned his head and whis- 
pered : 

“Mose can’t see but durn little ; keep 
still—he’s smellin’ fur us.” 
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I had first noticed something else. I 
did not dare to move a finger, but my 
eyes burned into Abe’s with all-the in- 
tensity at my command. Mentally I 
was “rooting,” hard to make him under- 
stand. He twigged that something else . 
was afoot, for into his eyes flashed a 
gleam of surprised intelligence. Slow- 
ly I rolled my eyes to the right, glanced 
back at him, then again rolled them to 
the right. 

A quiver of his eyelid told that he 
understood, and slowly—so slowly that 
I could hardly detect the motion—his 
head began toturn. Barely forty feet 
from us, in the midst of some brush, 
stood an animal as large as a fair-sized 
horse. It was a full-grown cow moose, 
and she was attentively eying us. 

I was supporting part of my weight 
upon my right hand and, after about a 
minute of mute staring, the snow under 
my hand yielded with a soft “ prut.” 
At once the cow moved a few feet; 
then from our left and from immedi- 
ately in front sounded faint rustlings. 
Apparently half a dozen dark bodies 
glided through the brush almost as 
silently as so many shadows. 

We enjoyed a sight which compara- 
tively few white men have seen. Fa- 
vored by the storm, we had crept al- 
most within touch of the herd of moose, 
and we could easily have killed three or 
more. Even then they could not wind 
us. They were merely uneasy, and not 
at all sure what danger threatened. 

The old cow still eyed us, and I 
could see her broad muffle quivering as 
her nostrils vainly strove to catch some 
taint on the baffling wind. Suddenly, 
as though moved by acommon impulse, 
all the moose drifted ahead, silent, 
ghost-like shapes of black, gliding 
soundless through the close-growing 
scrub, until they seemed but so many 
wind-blown phantoms. 

It was simply past belief that crea- 
tures of their enormous bulk and weight 
could move over such ground without 
causing no end of a row, yet they did 
SO. 

Directly before us one of the last 
encountered a huge fallen pine. The 
trunk was more than waist-high above 
the ground, but the moose merely 
halted, raised itself for an instant erect 
upon its hind legs, then leaped the ‘ob- 
struction and alighted almost without 
a sound. Gliding between the trees, 
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they vanished as if by magic. After 
the last had disappeared Abe turned 
and remarked : 

“Wa-al, I'll be durned! We cud 
a-pasted half on’em. Be you satisfied ?” 

I was more than satisfied. I had seen 
a sight that I shall never forget, and 
no blood-letting was necessary to com- 
plete my triumph. Furthermore, I had 
learned several most interesting things 
about moose, and these new facts threw 
light upon many things which previous- 
ly had puzzled me. The jump of the 
one moose, especially, was a fascinating 
performance. The great beast got upon 
his hind legs, exactly as a rabbit might 
have done, and he jumped like nimble 
bunny. The leap itself evidently wasa 
trifling matter, but there was something 
about the way in which it was done that 
spoke volumes for the marvelous power 
of the animal’s hindquarters. He surely 
could have cleared a jump three times 
as high, had occasion demanded such an 
exhibition of his ability. 

In this connection I may state that 
since the jump described I have seen a 
tame cow moose, about full grown, 
better illustrate the astonishing agility 
and strength of this apparently mis- 
shapen animal. The cow in question 
was exhibited by a Frenchman in a tent. 
Her chief accomplishment lay in leap- 
ing, and she appeared to be quite able 
to clear anything she could lay her chin 
upon. She wore a headstall, to which 
was attached a few feet of rope. Her 
leaps were made over a movable bar, 
which could be raised or lowered at will. 

The highest leap I saw her make was 
over the bar, without touching, when it 
was so high that she could just place 
her chin upon it. For the leap, her 
owner led her to the bar, passed the 
rope over, gave a tug or two, and a com- 
mand in fatots. She rose upon her 
hind legs like an immense goat, poised 
herself a moment, crouched until her 





hocks were well bent, then sailed over 
like a winged thing. 

In leaping, she rose straight until her 
fore legs were well over, then dipped 
until her head was nearly straight down 
—of course, landing on her fore feet. 
While her hindquarters were clearing 
the bar the hind legs were folded away 
under her belly in some mysterious 
manner which occupied the least pos- 
sible amount of space. 

Taken altogether, it was the most 
astounding piece of cleverness of the 
kind which I have ever seen, and the 
last thing one would suspect a moose of 
being capable of. She disposed her 
hind legs exactly as though she could 
see just where they and the bar were, 
and she seemed always to jump without 
a mistake, or even touching the bar. 
This accounts for the masterly way in 
which her kind can get over heavy 
fallen timber, and in so doing maintain 
a fair rate of speed. 

But to return to our moose. The old 
bull still held his position on the hill- 
side. Up the slope went his family till 
they reached him, when one and all 
wheeled and stared in our direction. 

Quoth Abe : “Gosh all hemlocks, but 
my trigger finger jest itched. How wuz 
yourn?” 

“Itching hard, Abraham,” I replied. 
“But look! They have all turned.” 

“Golly! but I cud paste thet thar 
ole bull,” growled Abe; “he’s the 
durndest biggest mose I ever seed. 
S’'pose I plug him for fun?” 

My reply was a yell that might have 
barked a tree at forty rods—a yell from 
my very soul, which liberated all the 
raging excitement of the long, cautious 
stalk and final view. At the outburst 
the terrified moose whirled to the right- 
about ; every nose was straightened to 
a line with the back, and away the 
band went pounding up hill. A moment 
later all had gone, and gone forever. 
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OR the past twenty years annual 
jack-rabbit hunts and drives have 
taken place in the arid regions of 
the West, where there are five spe- 

cies of rabbit, of which the black-tailed 


jacks are the most numerous. Feeding 
on shrubs, bark of trees, vegetables, 
alfalfa, or anything green, and slaking 
thirst with the juice of the cactus pads, 
these “narrow-gauge mules,” as they 
are often called, can live on the most 
unyielding soil. 

The devastations in Australia by rab- 
bits are well known. The damage to 
a single county in California one year 
reached $600,000. That a county of 
Idaho has spent $30,000 in bounties 
shows that the Western settlers are 


alive to the threatening danger. Many 
devices have been directed against 


these swift-footed pests. Poison, in- 
oculation, fencing, the use of traps and 
electricity, have all been tried with va- 
rying success. Epidemics of disease 


among the jacks, and their natural ene-- 


mies, the coyote, gray wolf, and the 
large hawks and eagles, have each con- 
tributed toward their destruction. But 
the large hunts and drives in the in- 
fested country have brought the great- 
est benefit to the ranchmen, and af- 
forded much diversion to many enthu- 
siastic hunters. 

The sixth annual jack-rabbit hunt at 
Lamar, Col., last December, proved a 
great success, both in the number of 
jacks killed and the sport given the 
hunters. This yearly hunt has become 
a fixture in the State, and is anticipated 
by many enthusiasts. It is led by a 
gentleman of the “ cloth,” widely known 
as the “ Parson.” 

A special train left Denver, carrying 
over a hundred sportsmen. The num- 
ber was increased all along the route, 
until two hundred hunters assem- 
bled on the plains about Lamar on the 
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BY DA ‘ID W. FENTON. 


morning of the first day’s hunt. The 
farmers, ranchmen and cattlemen, had 
driven to town, and each took care of 
from three to five hunters. The wagons 
wheeled slowly in the same general 
direction, at intervals of about two hun- 
dred yards. 

Each squad of gunners preceded its 
wagon, which was used for carrying the 
game, and often a tired sportsman. 

A few inches of snow had whitened 
the brown prairies, which glistened in 
the morning sunlight. Occasionally a 
long-eared jack could be seen dozing in 
his “form” behind a bunch of sage or 
chaparral. 

Starting suddenly from their warm 
beds, the rabbits bounded away in long, 
swift leaps. The flash from a smoke- 
less shell, followed by a dull report, told 
th2 same story in all directions. Top- 
pling over, the jacks straightened out 
and died, without the squall so charac- 
teristic of the cotton-tails. 

When started from his form, the jack- 
rabbit has a curious habit of making 
high, slow bounds from the prairie. He 
jumps leisurely away, looking back over 
his shoulder and dragging one hind leg, 
as if wounded. After afewsuch tanta- 
lizing manceuvers, herealizeshis danger, 
lays his black ears down between his 
shoulders, stretches out, and skims the 
ground with twenty-foot bounds. It is 
a pretty sight to see a knowing jack put 
distance between himself and danger. 
Skimming away toward the horizon, he 
loses his characteristics and looks like a 
long, white, moving streak. As a grace- 
ful, fast runner, the jack’s only peer is 
the lithe greyhound. 

Toward evening the wagons began 
to arrive with various numbers of killed 
jacks. A huge rack, some five feet high 
and three hundred feet long, had been 
erected on the main street of the town. 
The rabbits were dressed, hung over the 
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horizontal rails in tiers, and left there 
to cool. Owing to the cold weather and 
blowing snow, the total of two thousand 
or more was small, compared with pre- 
vious years. 

The second day dawned clear and 
cold. The first streamers of daylight 
found an increased number of sports- 
men, trying to break the previous day’s 
record. The same general plan was 
pursued, but with a different line of 
march through some tempting alfalfa 
fields. The jacks werenumerous. Oc- 
casionally attention was attracted to the 
skies, where the approach of a long V 
made every one crouch for a wing shot. 
Flocks of geese, the big gray fellows, 
often suffered the penalty of being more 
tempting than the jacks. 

The noonday lunch added vigor and 
increased enthusiasm. In many of these 
lunching squads, dotted over the prai- 
ries, various wagers were made, on ac- 
count of violent discussions regarding 
which feet of a rabbit made the sepa- 
rate marks of itstrack. The triangular 
track of a rabbit, with the fourth im- 
print trailing behind, was well known to 
all. So many, even of the patriarchs of 
these hunts, maintained that the fore- 
feet, naturally and of course, made the 
front imprints, that a court of inquiry 
and judges were appointed. Careful 
inspection was given several jacks on 
the run. The size of the two different 
pairs of imprints of each track was com- 
pared with the feet of the rabbit. It 
was found that the hind feet were con- 
siderably larger and corresponded with 
the larger front tracks. It was finally 
decided and clearly proved that the hind 
feet made the front tracks, and the fore- 
feet, while landing on the ground first, 
made the two rear imprints. The de- 
cision caused much surprise. 

In a broad, open field, the track of a 
rabbit suddenly came to an abrupt close. 
There was evidence of a small battle. 
Fluttering off toward the south a bald 
eagle, clutching in his talons a strug- 
gling jack, disclosed the secret. 

Such great numbers of rabbits were 
added to the large rack that the tim- 
bers were almost hidden from view by 
gray fur. When the last teams had ar- 
rived, there were 4,576 rabbits, 117 wild 
geese, and a wolf to show for the work 
of the two days’ hunt. The game was 
packed away ina refrigerator car and 
shipped to Pueblo and Denver to feed 
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the poor. 
son” distributed over twelve tons of 
meat, which provided many a glad 
Christmas dinner. In order to avoid 
the “repeaters,” who, in previous years, 
had received more than their share, all 
wishing a rabbit were corraled behind a 
fenced inclosure. As each stepped out 
a six-pound jack was his Christmas por- 
tion. 

The gratitude of the farmers was 
clearly shown by their generous hospi- 
tality. The benefit they receive from 
these hunts is unmistakable. Though 
in previous years as many as five thou- 
sand rabbits were killed on a single 
hunt, each year adds to the list. Dur- 
ing the past six years over twenty-eight 
thousand have been shot about Lamar, 
while great numbers have fallen to in- 
dividual hunters. 

The drive is the most successful 
mode of exterminating the rabbits. The 
custom comes down from the Mission 
Indians, who used to capture the ani- 
mals for food, making the skins into 
clothing. A net made from hemp was 
kept in a vertical position by sticks set 
at short intervals. Armed with clubs, 
the squaws were left to guard the net. 
The bucks, mounted on wild broncos, 
tore wildly over the plains, yelling and 
beating the brush with long sticks. The 
frightened jacks ran into the net and 
succumbed to the blows from the clubs. 
The Utes of Utah and the Moki Indians 
of Arizona used similar methods in their 
hunts, 

The California drives follow a modifi- 
cation of the aboriginal custom. Wire 
netting some three feet high is divided 
into portable sections, and set up in the 
form of a wide-spreading V. These 
wings often extend two or three miles 
in each direction. They converge in a 
circular corral about one hundred feet in 
diameter. “ Rabbit Day” is celebrated 
each year in many towns bya mam- 
moth drive. -It is a general holiday. 
Settlers drive in from neighboring 
towns, the railroads run excursions, and 
every kind of vehicle joins the proces- 
sion. The wagons spread out and begin 
a slow march toward the corral. Great 
numbers of beaters are on foot, thrash- 
ing the bushes with sticks and clubs. 
Gradually the flanks narrow toward the 
circular inclosure, where great numbers 
of frantic animals run into the death- 
traps. Some run aimlessly about in 
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“ utter confusion, while others take the 


back track, falling before the clubs of 
the closing lines. Curiously enough, 
the jacks never attempt to jump the 
fence, which ordinarily would be an 
easy matter for their long hind legs. 
Fear seems to deprive them of this 
power. 

Then comes the merciless slaughter. 
A blow on the head or just behind the 
ears brings instantaneous death. The 
inclosure is covered with dead jacks two 
or three deep. During the huge drive 
at Fresno, Cal., the number of killed 
jacks was es- 
timated at 20,- 
000, some 8,000 


people taking 
part in the 
drive. Often 


a public barbe- 
cue disposes of 
much of the 
meat, while 
considerable is 
shipped to the 
large cities, 
which afford a 
fair market. 
In the counties 
offering boun- 
ties, the scalps 
are returned as 
evidence. 
Little or no use 
is made of the 
skins, although 
the United 
States import 
éach year many 
thousands of 
these pelts to 
be utilized for 
fur or made in- 
to felt. 

The annual 
hunts in Utah around Thanksgiving 
have had good results. Dogs are often 
used to start up the rabbits, which are 
then picked off by the hunters. An- 
other practice, of selecting two captains, 
is often employed. Each captain with 
his following forms an attacking party. 
The opposing forces proceed from op- 
posite directions, driving the game 
toward each other. Clubs are the only 
weapons used. Many jacks escape, but 
this method of driving affords much 
amusement, as the friendly rivalry of 
the opposing sides is a strong incentive 
for vigorous work. 


JACK-RABBIT HUNTS AND DRIVES. 
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The various forms of open and in- 
closed coursing of jack-rabbits with 
greyhounds has given royal sport in a 
number of the Western States. In this 
way not a few jacksare killed each year. 
With inclosed coursing, the captured 
jacks are let loose in an inclosure from 
which there is no escape. It is only a 
matter of a few moments before they 
are turned and run down by the swift 
greyhounds. Open coursing gives the 
rabbit a greater chance for his life, 
while the spectators have less oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the whole chase. 

a , The meetings 
a 44 ot the National 
Coursing Asso- 
ciation are an- 
ticipated with 
eager interest 
in the West. 
The yearly tests 
have brought 
into competi- 
tion some great 
runners, made 
famous by vic- 
tories in Kan- 
sas, Colorado or 
California. 

From a total 
number of two 


hundred and 
thirty large 
hunts . and 


drives through- 
out the West, 
the country has 
been rid of a 
half million of 
rabbits, three- 
fourths of 
which were 
killed in Cali- 
fornia. The 
natural agen- 
cies of extermination and this inces- 
sant warfare against jack-rabbits have 
tended to produce diminishing num- 
bers. Concentrated inter-State action 
in regard to giving bounties and united 
efforts on the part of settlers would tend 
to minimize the threatening danger 
from rabbits. But experience has 
shown the jack quite capable of hold- 
ing his own in spite of the march of 
civilization. In fact he has become a 
menance to agriculture in Colorado, 
California and Utah, and the slightest 
relaxation of the drive would result in 
devastation there. 
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THE ORANGE LAKE ICE-YACHT CLUB 


AND ITS RIVALS. 


BY H. PERCY ASHLEY. 


ARK, cold and glisten- 
ing looked Orange 
Lake as we followed 
the winding path, 
and on Pine Point the club- 
house, with its coronet of 
electric lights, loomed in 
sight. To the eastward lay 
the ice-yacht fleet in their brave pan- 
oply of gleaming spars and silver-plated 
iron-work, reflected in the rising moon’s 
trays. Away to the northeastward it is 
dark, except for the bright lights of 
the Oak Point Club and an occasional 
gleam from the watchman’s lantern as 
he makes his rounds of the now desert- 
ed summer cottages and hotels. To 
the northward, outside of the ice-yacht 
racing course, there is a shining and 
flickering light on the polished surface 
of the lake that can be no other than 
“ Monk,” the unfreezable, clad in his 
white flannel suit, making his nightly 
rounds of his fishing tip-ups. 

I am aroused from my reverie by 
Boxer’s genial voice: “Come in, old 
man. It is the Squire’s evening at home, 
and the ice-yachts will keep until to- 
morrow morning.” How natural and 
inviting the old place looks: the oak- 
paneled hall, with the dining-room to 
the right, shining with spotless damask, 


cut glass and electric lights ; to the left, 
the grill-room, with its bright log fire. 

The old racing crowd are all there, 
ready to make a daring and gamy 
struggle to defend their trophies; and as 
the hearty hand-shake is extended, and 
the celebrated Orange punch is served, 
and the fragrant tobacco smoke curls 
ceilingward to the strum, strum of Frank 
Taylor’s banjo, I see the tried and true 
racing ice-yachtsmen, “ Esquire” Boxer, 
“Doc” Woddie, “Steb,” “ Captain Bob,” 
“Trum,” H. S. R. and a score of others. 

But I have not come to pass so cozy a 
night; I want to see the boats. So, 
clad ina pair of rubber hip-boots, cordu- 
roy breeches, a heavy sweater and reef- 
ing-jacket, I cross the board-walk to 
the lake front. Straight to the east by 
south I follow the path cut onthe ice by 
Luna; and with creepers firmly strapped 
to my feet, I pass the three-quarters of 
a mile of patches of black shell-ice and 
slight snow-reefs to where the fleet lie, 
closely huddled under Oak Point bluff. 

Stark and gaunt is the big W2ndward, 
the flagship of the fleet. She carries 
nearly seven hundred square feet of 
duck, and her scientifically curved back- 
bone of forty-eight feet in one stick sub- 
stantiates her reputaticn of being one 
of the most powerful boats on the ice. 
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SOME OF ‘THE ORANGE LAKE 


Near her, five runner spans to star- 
board, is the new Cold Wave, rigged as 
asloop. Both boats are in the pink of 
perfection, as their gleaming spars, sil- 
vered iron-work, tuned-up shrouds with 
tightly-laced sail-covers and steering- 
box awnings show. 

Around them are gathered the flower 
of the fleet in the same perfect con- 
dition; and as the big oaks from the 
bluff cast their shadows over the patch 
of black ice, I see as clearly as engraved 
on steel Vice-Commodore Willett Kidd’s 


ICE-YACHT CLUB MEMBERS. 


pennant-winner Szowdrift, four hun- 
dred and eighty-six square feet; Frank 
Woods’ smart //ying /7b, of three hun- 
dred and eighty-five square feet ; Capt. 
Bob Kernahan’s (one of the most hardy 
ice-boat sailors) 7roub/er, carrying five 
hundred and twenty-three square feet ; 
Charles M. Stebbins’ /ce King, five hun- 
dred and thirty-eight square feet, and 
the lateen Graziel/a, with her wish-bone 
saucily raked forward, sitting well up 
on the horses. Here, too, are two new 
and yet thoroughly untried boats, one of 








‘‘ BREEZE,” OF THE KINGSTON, ONTARIO, ICE-YACHT CLUB. (/, 4/2.) 
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Buckhout’s production, the slick olus, 
owned by the thorough sportsman 
George E. Trimble, carrying three hun- 
dred square feet, with her new back- 
bone (shaped like a spar), and by E. 
Walsh’s new boat, the Arctzc, designed 
by the owner, with four hundred and 
eighty square feet of duck to her credit; 
and closely to port is H. S. Ramsdell’s 
Esquimaux, surrounded by a galaxy of 
lesser stars. 

The 4‘olus is a very handsome boat 
for her size, with selected pine back- 
bone and runner-plank. Her dimen- 
sions are, back-bone twenty-eight 
feet; height at runner-plank ten 
inches, at ends five inches; length 
of steering-box eight feet, of 
Hudson River design; mainsail: dh 
on boom twenty feet, hoist '¢ 
eleven feet, gaff eleven feet, x 
leech twenty-three and < 
three-quarters; jib: A 
hoist twelve feet, foot K \ 
ten feet, on stay six- A 
teen feet. AS 

As I recline on / 
the starboard Pa’ 
butternut run- ra % 
ner-plank of LN \ \ 
my favorite, * 
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wonder / 
why, 
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a few miles of Orange Lake. Then 
there are the New Hamburg Club and 
Carthage, both on the Hudson, and with- 
in short distance. The North Shrews- 
bury is not far away with her crack 
fleet of twenty-eight yachts, including 
the champion lateen Georgie. Over in 
Canada, too, are a score of clubs, the 
most prominent being the Kingston, 
Ontario; and in the West is the Lake 
Pepin, Wis., including Commodore An- 
derson’s crack ice- yachts Lorva and 
Trene, which have made the fastest offi- 
cial time over a twenty-mile course for 
third class and Eastern records. 
A gathering from these 
sources on Orange Lake 
would test, and mayhap 
settle, many of the new 
ideas of sail, rig and 
improvements; and, 
though each club 
claims to have the 
fastest yachts, 
\ there has not yet 
Vv \ been a race be- 
\ tween compet- 
. itive organiza- 
| \ tions since 
1893, when 
\ Commo- 
\ doreArch- 


ibald 
a \ Rogers’ 
(pe le 
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*<* BOLUS,” 


with the poor ice on the Hudson and 
Shrewsbury in the past few years, the 
owners of the boats of those districts do 
not come up to Orange Lake, where they 
are sure of the ice, and where there are 
brother sportsmen always ready for a 
friendly brush for cup or fun. 

The classes most suited to the lake are 
the second or third: the second class 
carrying four hundred and fifty and 
under six hundred square feet; the 
third class carrying three hundred and 
under four hundred and fifty. The 
Hudson River I. Y. C. alone has twenty- 
one boats in these two classes, all within 


class yacht Jack /rost, of Hudson River 
I. Y. C., on their course, won from the 
challenger, Shadow, of Orange Lake I. 
Y. C., over the Hudson River course, 
the ice challenge pennant of America. 
This boat won the same prize in 1887. 
In 1888, 1889, 1892 it was won by the 
Icicle, with her owner, J. A. Roosevelt, 
at the stick. 

This champion challenge of the world 
means to ice yachtsmen what the A mert- 
ca’s Cup signifies to salt-water yachts- 
men. It is the emblem of supremacy 
on the ice. Many and sturdy have afore- 
time been the battles for its possession 
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‘© WINDWARD,” 


between the devotees of the sport on 
the Hudson, between the Shrewsbury 
and Orange Lake Clubs and their breth- 
ren of the Hudson River I. Y.C. Com- 
modore Rogers has won it three times 
with the Jack Frost, and Mr. Roosevelt 
three times with J/czcle. (See table of 
OvuTING, January, 1898, page 399.) 

The prospect of such a renewal of 
contest leads me to remark that there 
are several bad rules governing this 
pennant. For instance, suppose a boat 
challenges for a certain class, why in 
the name of common sense should a 
dozen or a few less boats sail against 
her? If the champion pennant is again 
raced for, the Hudson River Club, I 
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hope, will select only one boat, provided 
the challenging club enters one boat. 
Notice of the selection should be given 
twelve hours before the time fixed for 
the start, otherwise the defender will 
have a chance to select either a light or 
heavy weather boat against the chal- 
lenger. 

Other questions than actual superior- 
ity of one boat over another would be 
settled by a united meeting, for in- 
stance, that of actual speed. The /ack 
Frost, of the Hudson River I. Y.C., 
owned by Richard Rogers, is champion 
of the world, and carrying seven hun- 
dred and sixteen square feet of canvas, 
made the twenty miles of Hudson River 
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course in 49 minutes 30 seconds, al- 
though the actual distance sailed was 
31.38 at an apparent rate per mile of 
2 minutes 28 seconds, equal to a 
walculated and actual rate per mile of 1 
minute and 34 seconds. Against this 
time the little Lorna, at Lake Pepin, 
carrying four hundred and four feet of 
sail, made twenty miles in 39 minutes 
+ seconds ; actual distance sailed, in light 
wind, forty-one miles. When this time 
is applied to such large yachts as /ack 
Frost, Icicle and Windward, it must be 
remembered that they have never had 
a course with long enough legs to de- 
termine their true speed. For instance, 
take the Rezudeer, which carries seven 
hundred and thirty-one square feet of 
sail. When she was taken from the 
Hudson River to the first-class course 
at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., her speed 
was apparently greatly increased ; for 
the simple reason that to make the 
twenty miles on the Hudson the course 
has to be sailed over five times, whereas 
on the Western courses of twenty miles, 
two or three times around is sufficient, 
and every time a large boat goes about 
so much more is added to her time in 
covering the course. Then, too, the 


A MEDIAEVAL 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


HE abbot is dozing alone in his cell, 
With a flagon beside him. The abbot feels well ; 
And he’ll empty it too ere the first matin beil. 


All’s quiet, all's well. 


Hist, Brother Meander! A word in thine ear! 
1’ll show thee a way, if the corridor’s clear, 


To the abbot’s own cellar. The abbot may hear! 


Never fear, never fear, 


So Brother Meander and bold Brother John, 


Creeping bare-foot and scared, reached the cellar anon, 


While outside the moon the cold snow-fields on 
Shone bitter and wan. 


But whether they drank till the first matin bell 


questions of rigging, back-bone, runner- 
plank, and sail area would all receive 
valuable elucidation, 

Among the Canadian boats which we 
would like to see at Orange is Howard 
Folger’s new /reese, an up-to-date 
Canadian ice- yacht hailing from the 
Kingston I. Y.C. She hasa_ perfect- 
fitting suit of sails with Hudson-River 
runners. ‘hen we should see the cham- 
pion of the Kingston I. Y. C., ex-Vice- 
Commodore W. C. Kent’s Il histlewing, 
carrying three hundred and _ ninety- 
five square feet of sail. Sanford Calvin 
might send his slick boat the Lizzard; 
she is a fair representative of the up-to- 
date Canadian racing ice-yacht of bridge 
up-plank and elliptical cockpit, with Ca- 
nadian runners. 

There are two important trophies of 
the Orange Lake Club; one is the Walker 
International Challenge Cup, now held 
by the Spook, of Cape Vincent I. Y. C., 
and the other is the new trophy yet ur- 
raced for, presented to the club by 
Commodore Calvin and Vice - Com- 


modore Macnee. It is known as the 
Calvin-Macnee Trophy, and is a hand- 
Others 


some and massive silver plate. 
would be quickly forthcoming. 





And were caught by the abbot, no chronicles tell ; 


But I know it was Christmas when it befeil. 
All quiet and well. 


ARTHUR WILLIS COLTON. 
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is 
TO FIND CENTER OF SAIL EFFORT, 


OW to find the center of effort ? 


That is 
the question that bothers beginners. 
Their boats don’t steer and they take 
the advice of some one who goes by the 
rule of thumb, the chances are two to one she 


will run worse than before. I have been all 
through it and know the disappointment. 

Yet the center of effort is not at all difficult. 
For a rough rule let your center of effort come 
just a little abaft of the center of runner plank. 
This will determine the shape of your sails as 
compared with the backbone, 

Examine the diagram herewith printed. 
Draw a line from A to B and from C to D. 
Measure the distance from C to E and transfer 
from Dto F. Divide E and F into three equal 
parts. Take the second one at G, and mark 
with a large dot. Measure the distance from 
A to E and transfer upward from B to E, as 
per mark H. Draw a parallel line from H fol- 
lowing down to G, and a parallel line the same 
as A and B, but starting atG. The meeting of 
those lines will be at I, which is the center of 
balance of your mainsail. 

The jib is a comparctively easy matter to 
obtain the center of effort for, Measure half 
the distance between J and K and draw a line 
from L to M; divide this line into three parts. 





and the first lowest dot will be the center of 
effect of the jib marked. 

Not to make it too complicated, I have not 
placed the total center of balance in the two 
sails, but if you turn to OuTiNG, February, 1898, 
page 523 will give you how to figure the square 
feet in each sail. 

If you have obtained the square number of 
feet in each sail, draw a line from N toI. We 
will take the products of each sail; say, for in- 
stance, the jib is one-third of the mainsail, the 
distance will be one-third of the line from N to 
G, measuring from G, This point gives the 
center of sail balance for a sloop ice yacht. 

A cat ice yacht is measured as per instruc- 
tions of mainsail, and the latter the same as 
the jib, only bringing L at center of leach. To 
make the calculation still closer, which it is not 
possible to show on this diagram, divide H and 
E in three parts and run line between H and I 
parallel with C and D. The third upper dot 
starts the line. Thus the center of effort of 
mainsail will be brought nearer G in large 
working draft. 
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ON THE DESIGNING OF ICE BOATS, 

On the subject of design there will always 
be a difference of opinion until a man like 
Hyram Relyea, who designed the Rodt. Scott 
in 1879, causes a revolution in building of ice 
yachts’ hulls, 

The consideration nowadays is in placing the 
center of balance of sails to agree with the 
perfect working of the hull, and the nearer this 
balance is obtained the easier your boat will 
handle. 

The question of rigging is of next impor- 
tance. It has been fully tested that all wire 
rigging must end up in a loop, whether over a 
spar, backbone, or over a turn-buckle, to stand 
the sudden wrench or the constant vibration 
necessitated in the yacht’s motion over the ice. 
This applies to hull as well as aloft. Take, for 
instance, the backbone, which we will consider 
one single stick worked out to the proper grade 
and upper reflux curve fore and aft, and finished 
on each end for a loop width saddle and iron. 
The bowsprit shroud and after-runner guy are 
in one piece, with a grip at runner plank, just 
under your shroud-fork iron, and leading aft, 
where a turn-buckle is rove in and a loop 
passed over the extreme after-point of back- 
bone. This rig enables you to tune up your 
runner plank to the perfect right angle with 
the backbone, or to shift the runner plank by 
loosening and shifting up the backbone strap 
to a small part of an inch forward or aft. 

The question of backbone in one piece of 


CYCLE ICB 


HE innumerable large and small bays, in- 
lets and rivers tributary to the Great 
Lakes, now covered with immense ex- 
panses of glary ice, were put to a 
new and novel use last winter. In sea- 

sons gone by the glassy surface of the congealed 
fluid was almost wholly devoted to the use of 
the ice yachtsman, the skater, the fisherman 
andthe ice harvester. Now these four diversi- 


fied interests are no longer the only ones 
which lay claim to the right to use the ice for 
purposes of pleasure and profit, 
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top, capped with some 
fancy wood, has _ been 
demonstrated beyond a 
doubt. The runner 
plank, also, with the 
same cut from the log, is 
correct, but as a question 
of wood it lies between 
basswood and butternut. 
Each has its followers, = 
For rough and practical 
work, outside of lake rac- 
ing, the tendency is for 
butternut, although, for 
a boat of 400 or 450 
square feet of canvas, 
the board should not be 
less than 53¢ inches thick 
at center and 14 inches 
broad, tapering to 2% =) 
inches at extreme ends. 
The spread of the cut- 
ting surface of the fore- 
runners is on the in- 
crease, and over-canvas- 
ing is being entirely dis- b, 
carded for the simple fap 
reason that a yacht that SJ” U 
is given to skyward 
flights of its windward 
runner is sure to be a 
time loser. 
H. Percy ASHLEY, 
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YACHTING. 


As in other instances, too numerous to men. 
tion, the wheelman, with his steed of steel, 
has pushed into this heretofore limited field, 
and he now enjoys spinning over the surface 
of the frozen lake, bay or river as much as does 
his brother on skates or on a speedy ice-boat, 
and he does not forsake his favorite mount to 
do it. 

It was at historic Put-in-Bay Island, near the 
south shore of Lake Erie, that cycle ice yacht- 
ing was first brought to the attention of cy- 
clers a year ago, and now there is hardly a lake 
port on the entire chain of inland seas that 
does not boast of cycle ice-yacht enthusi- 
asts. 

It is indeed an odd spectacle to witness 
races between half a dozen riders—contests 
which are not won because of a fortunate 
possession of brawn and muscle, with a 
knowledge of cycling manceuvers, but which 
are won by reason of the rider’s expert 
wheelmanship, together with much-needed 
experience in the handling of an ice yacht 
or full-rigged catboat. Besides being exhil- 
arating, the sport is attendant with its share 
of excitement and danger, especially more 
of the latter than is consistent with solid 
comfort, for with air-holes, snow banks, and 
the slides and slips incident to glary ice, the 
“navigator” has his hands, as well as his 
mind, wholly occupied, and even at that the 
chances are ten to one that he does not see 
a small ice hummock directly in front of 
him—then there is a crash, a sprawling bat- 
tered and bruised cyclist, a badly damaged 
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wheel, and lastly, a weary, foot-sore, cold and 
expostulating wheelman leading a no-more 
fractious cycle homeward over the ice. 

For the purpose of yachting the bicycles are 
fitted up with sails and masts, and a common 
manner of rigging them is shown in our illus- 
tration. The wheels of the machine are left 
the same as for land use, except that the front 
wheel is ofttimes made stationary anda skate is 
attached, which greatly facilitates the steering, 
and also adds to the craft’s efficiency in work- 
ing to windward or against the wind. A small 
spar, three to five feet long, is fastened tothe 
head of the bicycle, and at right angles to this, 
across the top, is a light stick (the upper boom) 





reaching out either way, sometimes as much as 
four feet. The sail is made fast, or, to be more 
nautical, bent, to the upper boom, or light cross 
stick above mentioned, and to the lower part 
of the sail is bent another boom similar to the 
one to which the upper part of the sail is made 
fast. 

The sail is made of light muslin, and is from 
three to five feet high and from four to eight 
feet wide, and in it are cut one or two holes, 
according to the size of the ‘‘ canvas,” to en- 
able the navigator to keep a sharp lookout 
ahead, 

When the sail is bent to the booms, and the 
center of the upper boom is made fast to the 
top of the spar, pieces of small rope,or ‘‘sheet 
lines,” are attached to each end of the lower 
boom, so that the sail can be trimmed to 
suit the ‘‘ course ” of the ‘‘ yacht” and the 
direction of the winds. 

The pedals of the wheel are seldom used 
for propulsion purposes, but come in handy 
to assist in steering and to be used as a 
brake by back-pedaling. Wheelmen who do 
considerable sailing, with a slight previous 
knowledge of the art of managing a yacht, 
become such adepts in handling their rub- 
ber-shod steel craft that excellent headway 
can be made “tacking” or ‘‘ beating” to 
windward; but it is in running with the 
wind “aft,” or over the ‘‘ quarter,” that the 
most pleasure is obtained out of the novel 
sport, for it is on this course that phenom- 
enal speed is attained—even equaling that 
made by ice boats, when conditions are 
favorable. O, K. ScHIMANSKY, 


CYCLING. 


THIRTY-INCH WHEELS. 


ICYCLES equipped with thirty-inch 
wheels will be offered by several Amer- 
ican. manufacturers for 1899, in some 
instances at the regular list price of 
twenty-eight-inch wheels, in others at 

a slight advance. The advantages broadly 
claimed for this type are increased ease of pass- 
ing over rough road surface, lessened vibra- 
tion and greater suitability for tall riders. A 
few years ago bicycles fitted with twenty-eight- 
inch wheels in front and thirty-inch rear were 
favored in England, but later abandoned for 
the uniform twenty-eight-inch wheels used in 
this country from the beginning of safety con- 
struction. In general appearance, these larger 
models are not improved over standard de- 
signs, shorter steering-heads and _ shorter 
frames being necessary in case the heights 
of the completed machines are not to be in- 
creased. A trifle additional weight must be 
allowed to equal the strength of the same 
models in twenty-eight-inch wheels. Higher 
gears and longer cranks are usually fitted to 
thirty-inch machines. 
DIVISION ELECTIONS L, A. W. 

Late in November elections for general 
State Division officers of the L. A. W. were 
held in New York and Massachusetts. The 
result in New York was the election of Mr. M. 
M. Belding, Jr., of the Borough of Manhattan, 
as chief consul and Mr. H. B. Fullerton, of the 


Borough of Brooklyn, as vice-consul. For rep- 
resentative of the First District, Dr. L. C. Le 
Roy polled the heaviest vote, with ex-Chief 
Consul Isaac B. Potter only one vote behind 
him. In Massachusetts, Sterling Elliott re- 
ceived 3,222 votes out of 3,956. Dr. A. A. Bry- 
son, of Fall River, was elected vice-consul, 
and Aaron Wolfson, of Dorchester, secretary- 
treasurer, The latter had but eight majority, 
however, over Arthur K. Peck, who ran on an 
independent nomination, the total vote for 
secretary-treasurer standing: Wolfson, 1,724; 
Peck, 1,716. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION, 


Judge Braunlein, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
rendered a decision to the effect that the pur- 
chaser of a bicycle on the installment plan must 
carry out the terms of the contract without re- 
gard to whether a reduction in the price of the 
machine is subsequently made or not, On 
April 12, 1897, Mrs. Daniel Peckham, of Buffalo, 
bought a bicycle, the purchase price of which 
was $100, and so stated in the contract, She 
paid $77.50 down and agreed to pay the balance 
within a reasonable time. Less than three 
months afterward the makers of the wheel pur- 
chased by her reduced the price of their machines 
to $75. Mrs, Peckham then declined to pay the 
balance of the $100, claiming that she had al- 
ready paid more than the price of the machine 
at the time it was delivered to her. The re- 
tailer instituted suit to recover the balance due 
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on the contract price. Judge Braunlein de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiff, ruling that as the 
contract was for $100, the subsequent reduc- 
tion could not in any way alter it. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The following are the nominations for gen- 
eral officers of the Century Road Club of 
America: President, A. I. Lace, St. Paul, 
Minn.; First Vice-President, S. L. Warns, 
Baltimore, Md.; Second Vice-President, Walter 
Farraday, Wilmette, Ill.; Third Vice-President, 
C. E. Fay, Cambridgeport, Mass.; Secretary, 
C. M. Fairchild, Chicago, Il1.; Treasurer, T. C. 
Fry, Rochester, Pa. 

The first Russian motocycle road race was 
run on October 23d, at Strena, over a course 
about twenty-five miles in length. There were 
six starters, all tricycles. Four finished in the 
following order and in the times given: Bela- 
jeff, 1:33:36; Merle, 1:45:36; Stepanow, 2:04:00; 
Marjof, 2:14:21. The other two were disabled. 

The National Board of Trade of Cycle Manu- 
facturers, organized May 29, 1894, for the gen- 
eral advancement of the interests of the Ameri- 
can bicycle and allied industries, was dissolved 
on November 17, 1898, by a majority vote of 
its stockholders. Its place will be taken in part 
by smaller intertrade associations of tire manu- 
facturers, cycle parts makers, wood rim build- 
ers, retail dealers, etc. 


[ 
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No cycle show, under the auspices of the 
American bicycle trade as a whole, will be held 
during the present winter. Privately con- 
ducted exhibitions will, however, be held at the 
Keith Building, Wabash avenue and Monroe 
street, Chicago, January 8th to 15th, and at the 
Madison Square Garden, Manhattan, January 
21st to 28th, 1899. 

The British Post Office Department has 
under consideration the project of supplying 
electric and other motor vehicles for use in the 
postal service of London. The municipal de- 
partment is also inviting propositions, 

RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 

The New York- Washington road record, 
noted in Outinc for December, was quickly 
broken. The new holder of this record is Mr. 
Harry Park, of Baltimore, Md., who covered 
the distance, unpaced, in 25h. 45m., which is 
th, 47m. below the previous record. 

On November 23d, E. O. Kragness, of the 
Olympic Wheelmen, San Francisco, Cal., broke 
three American road records over the Alameda- 
Haywards course. He lowered the 50-mile 
standard course from 2h. 22m. 59s. to 2h, 13m. 
29s., Which lowers also the American straight- 
away course mark of 2h. 15m. ‘The last ten 
miles he covered in 22m. 15s., lowering the 
American standard course record of 24m. 14s. 

THE PROWLER. 





MR. ALBERT C. BOSTWICK’S FOUR-IN-HAND. 


EBQUESTRIANISM. 


N the brief note, published in Ourine for 
December, anent the National Horse Show 
of 1898, written while it was in progress, 
the interest taken in it by novices, and the 
success it achieved by virtue thereof were 

touched upon. 

Now that I come to review the whole carni- 
val, long after the excitement incident to its 
closing hours has subsided, I can dwell more 
profitably for a space on the many changes 
Tesolved upon by the Association and the mo- 
mentous events resulting from the steps al« 
ready taken by some of the exhibitors. 


The changes referred to, as yet only under 
contemplation, I will mention at the points 
where they properly belong, but with regard 
to the actions of exhibitors, these will have 
such a bearing upon horse shows of the future 
that they are worthy of special notice. In the 
first place, a number of prominent exhibitors 
have incorporated with the object of holding 
an ofen-air horse show within New York City 
limits, the main features of which are to be 
so arranged as to appeal to local horsemen 
who, indulging in all kinds of out-door equine 
sports themselves, are anxious to see these 
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sports presented before the metropolitan pub- 
lic in better and more animated form than in- 
door horse shows admit. 

This isa phase of the horse-show question 
that is in line with suggestions which have ap- 
peared in Ourinc from time to time in articles 
advocating the introduction of inspiriting feat- 
ures at suburban exhibitions, which, like the 
national indoor show, have of late become 
somewhat monotonous. That an out - door 
show on a more animated plan should have 
been agreed upon by metropolitan horsemen 
is a source of satisfaction. It is scheduled to 
take place on Manhattan Field during the 
month of May next, and should it prove suc- 
cessful, and it will if properly managed, then 
other cities will no doubt follow suit. 

A more important step, however, than that 
has been taken by a number of exhibitors, who 
have formed an _ incorporated society, The 
American Horse Show and Exhibitors’ Associ- 
ation, the main objects of which are to procure 
the general adoption of rules and regulations 
by horse-show managers, agreement upon a 
classification that shall meet the approval of 
exhibitors, and a uniform system of veteri- 
nary examination and measurement of exhibits, 
The tending of this is toward the establishment 
of a circuit of shows under the control of, or at 
least conducted, according to aplanagreedupon 
by representative horse-owners. The latter 
point, in its broadest sense, has been advocated 
in OuTING for quitesome time. Whether or not 
it will be accomplished as the outcome of The 
Horse Show and Exhibitors’ Association’s de- 
liberations, or that this new association will 
become merged into a truly national organiza- 
tion which all interested in the welfare of the 
horse fer se are hoping for, time alone can 
prove. With some modification of its platform, 
and that must surely come very soon, there can 
be little doubt that some good will result along 
the lines described. 

To return to the show, the masses as well as 
the classes treated it better than formerly, for 
at this show the equine was allowed to assert 
itself, and came near monopolizing attention. 

As the stylish harness horse department 
dominated all other sections, I will touch first 
upon that. 

From the amateur's point of view, the most 
distinctly gratifying feature of the exhibition 
was the success of one of their number in this 
department and the satisfaction evinced by 
the professional element at the novice’s good 
fortune. I refer now to the win of Mr. Albert 
C, Bostwick’s park team shown to a richly ap- 
pointed drag ; his victory with the same horses 
in the open four-in-hand class, where conforma- 
tion, style, manners and action only were con- 
sidered ; the first prize which he took with 
a single horse and brougham appropriately 
turned out ; his capture of the Brewster plate 
with a pair of marés to demi-mail phaeton, and, 
most important of all, the eclipsing of a score of 
exhibits with his brilliant mare Lady Ursula 
in the contest for the Waldorf-Astoria Chal- 
lenge Cup, the most coveted trophy in the gift 
of the Association. This young scion of so- 
ciety has evidently spared no expense in the 
selection of his equipage, and he also deserves 
the credit of having chosen personally the un- 
tried trotting-bred horses, which he won with, 


from a professional exhibitor’s choicest material. 
The time has arrived when dealers wili find it 
more to their advantage to release their hold 
upon their best stock and let it win honors as 
the property of their customers rather than as 
their own. 

But it was not alone the success of Mr 
Bostwick that indicated the tendency towar1 
the dominance of the amateur at our shows 
The horse which this year was chosen as the 
champion of the larger harness brigade was 
also the property of an amateur, viz., Mr. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont ‘True, the decision in 
favor of Uncle Sam, the horse referred to, was 
disapproved of by the gallery, but this incident 
only served to exemplify the National Horse 
Show Association’s inability to keep the public 
posted as to the standard of excellence re- 
quired by the judges whom the Association 
had appointed to assist it in effecting the im- 
provement in horseflesh, which, as an institu- 
tion, it is pledged to demonstrate. The con- 
ditions of the championship were as indefinite 
as on previous occasions, and indeed the same 
can be said of all the competitions in the stylish 
harness section of the show. While the judges 
were setting before the public a royal type of 
carriage horse, the audience had its attention 
fixed upon a well-bodied animal of more brill- 
iant action which had been already recognized 
as the best of forty-seven in its own high-step- 
ping class. It is, of course, pleasing to find 
that an American-bred horse of alleged trotting 
lineage finished as champion, and that its op- 
ponent, Messrs. Crow and Murray’s Blucher, 
said to have been bred in Canada from the 
hackney-trotting cross, was placed reserve. 
The contest would have been much more satis- 
factory had the pedigrees of these, and, for that 
matter, all other contestants, been plainly set 
forth in the catalogue, so that the public could 
have studied intelligently the representatives 
of the various blood-lines. 

Of the other horses of amateurs that were 
noticeable among the leading exhibits in this 
department were Thomas W. Lawson’s Glori- 
ous and Gloriana, the latter third choice of 
fifty, and the former generally favorably com- 
mented upon in the same class and among the 
Waldorf-Astoria contestants; E. D, Jordan’s 
Tom Noddy, and his hackneys Elegance, Hur- 
rah and Cyrano; George B. Hulme’s Lord 
Brilliant, Lieutenant Wilkes and Narragansett, 
who distinguished themselves in the pair and 
tandem classes, as did also A. J. Nutting’s 
Duke and Holly; Hamilton H. Salmon’s High- 
flyer and Flashlight, notable among the single 
horses and pairs ; William P. Thompson’s Sly 
and Artful ; Howard Willets’ Hassan and Look- 
away; Miss Amalia Kussner’s Ivanhoe ; Frede- 
rick G. Bourne’s hackneys, Dongola, Princess 
Olga and His Grace; W. L. Elkins’ Bold McIn- 
tyre and Van Tuyl; Mrs. John M. Shaw’s Win- 
nie and Flossie ; and, to round up this respect- 
able list, I might include W. O. Blanding’s 
Adonis, L. V. Harkness’ Fallacy and Defender, 
and W. F. Carman’s park and road _ teams. 
Among the curiosities in the stylish harness 
department that I might take exception to was 
Little Egypt, shown by H. B. Nalle of Vir- 
ginia in the high-stepping class, To show a 
horse with such action in such a class was out of 
place. 
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The champion small horse of the show was, 
by common consent, as well as by the decision 
of the judges, The Whirl of the Town, shown 
by the New York Horse and Cob Company. 
This sparkling specimen, coming under the 
fifteen-hand standard, was first in aclass of fifty- 
one entries where good, smart pace counted ; 
first with its mate, under similar conditions, 
against seventeen pairs; chosen as the best of 
a score of trappy runabout horses; deemed 
the leader of forty-six high-steppers ; picked 
again, with its mate Sporting Life, in the class 
for pairs to well-appointed cabriolet ; won as 
leader to the same horse in the small tandem 
class ; repeated the trick as leader to its old 
mate Coxey, inthe medium tandem class, and 
finally helped as a member of the quartet 
that won in the smaller four-in-hand exhibit. 
Truly a remarkable performance for an Ameri- 
can trotting-bred horse, and the best of it all 
is that the amateurs were his stanchest 
friends, notwithstanding he is, of course, still 
in the hands of the profession, But the vic- 
tories of the professional element were not all 
so popular, and that of John Bratton’s brown 
horse Sampson, in the opening class of the 
week, brought down a storm of abuse on the 
heads of the judiciary. The judges mistook 
‘*gassiness” for brilliancy. The squirming and 
twisting and spreading of his hind legs should 
not have escaped notice. Notwithstanding these 
defects, however, when it appeared later with 
its mate Sigsbee, and again went ‘‘ the pace,” 
first prize was again awarded. As a high- 
stepper Sampson was deemed good enough for 
third choice, and for fourth when shown with 
its mate in the class for high-acting pairs, the 
same twain getting placed second over better 
horses in the class for brougham pairs and 
appointments, and third in the cabriolet class. 

Before leaving the harness horse department 
of the show, I find it necessary to say that the 
establishment of good-fellowship between the 
amateurs and professionals is not without its 
drawbacks. The give-and-take idea, or an 
equi-division of prize-money between the two 
factions, is not at all what horse shows were 
originally established for. The true and the 
imitation amateur are antagonistic, and if the 
Horse Show Association is to become a per- 
petual institution, hewing straight to the line of 
its original purpose, now is the time for it to 
locate its beacons, 

All this calls to mind the good resolutions 
that the Horse Show Association has signified 
its intention to carry through. Just as con- 
stant dripping has worn away stones, so con- 
tinual criticism and object lessons innumera- 
ble have at last, it is believed, influenced the 
directorate to adopt a new form of classifi- 
cation, based upon ¢yfe for purpose, rather 
than continue on the old plan of hezght-limit 
for the acceptance of entries in the harness de- 
partment. It is quite probable, therefore, that 
hereafter we shall see prizes offered for the 
best horses suitable for certain purposes, and 
the horse show will become what it should 
have been long ago, namely, a properly 
equipped private establishment on -a large 
scale, containing typical turnouts, such as 
gigs, runabouts, sporty carts, mail and park 
phaetons, stylish broughams, carbriolets and 
family barouche outfits, dressy park equipages 
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and road coaches, etc., covering the whole field 
of the horse of utility and pleasure. 

The relegation to the champion classes of 
horses that had won a number of prizes at pre- 
vious shows, was markedly beneficial at this ex- 
hibition. ‘The association have intimated their 
determination to make this rule even more 
stringent next year, and bar even horses that 
have taken only one first prize. It is a ques- 
tion whether or not this ruling is too drastic. 

Coming to the saddle hack and hunting sec- 
tion, in which amateurs have an interest sec- 
ond only to the harness department, the 
exhibit, as a whole, was in some respects 
satisfactory, although in the judging man- 
ners, type and ability were not at all consis- 
tently adhered to; and in the class for light- 
weight horses, fifteen-two hands and over, even 
fitness for a specific purpose was ignored, and 
type left out of the question. By comparison, 
the winner, a chestnut horse called Baby, was 
absolutely coarse when lined up against the 
second choice, Compeer. Manners and fitness 
were more apparent in the third choice, Sport, 
that McGibbon rode. As for the fourth horse, 
Milord, it had literally to be ridden into the 
judge’s affections by that clever horsewoman, 
Miss Beach, of the professional fraternity. The 
professional, Raily, rode the second horse, and 
a lady the winner. There were altogether too 
many professionals in this department, and it 
was Charles Raily’s command over his mounts 
that placed them where they finished, notably 
Fayette McCord, at the top of his class, and 
the championship under fifteen-two, and Edna 
West, second in its class. Twenty-one ladies’ 
saddle horses made a pleasing exhibit, and the 
winner, Canadian Belle, cleverly cantered by 
Mrs. Donnelly, was a popular choice. To jump 
from this type to Fayette McCord and ignore 
Gorgeous, the same judge’s second choice in a 
similar class with men up, seemed a bad break. 
Alert, that Mrs, Wilson showed for the Plym- 
outh Stud, was a discovery only made by the 
judge, for the third horse, which Miss Beach 
rode, kept it in eclipse until the last moment. 
Lady of Quality, shown well by Mrs, Blaisdell 
for its owner, was unnoticed in this class, and 
yet the judge had thought it good enough 
earlier to place first in an open class and later 
he placed it reserve tothe champion, A mo- 
mentary glance at a horse on the canter or at 
the change evidently influenced his decisions, 
asarule. Amateurs certainly have not learned 
much about saddle-hack type, manners, fitness 
and ability from M. LeBussigny’s transactions 
in the horse-show arena. In the class for 
heavy-weight carriers Miss Adelaide Doremus’s 
entry, Saxon, took second prize, and in type 
was patterned much after the hackney thor- 
oughbred combination which may rightly be 
accepted in the welter division of smaller 
horses. Con-Amore, a bay gelding, lacking 
character, was, however, put first, while an un- 
doubted weight-carrier, Spark, trotted into 
third position with the heavy cavalryman, 
Captain Rawson Turner, in the saddle. What 
dead-weight the fourth choice, A. I., had to 
carry, with the light boy, Sidney Holloway, up, 
did not appear. Of the heavy-weight champion 
Oriflamme only good things can be said; its 
ability and manners are well developed by the 
expert professional, Stanton Elliott. The riding- 
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schoolmaster E, Antony had the reserve mount 
on Magnet. 

In the hunting section the Corinthian com- 
petition, open to members of recognized hunt 
clubs, was, of course, the piece de résistance 
for amateurs, ‘The jumping in this event, and 
indeed throughout the show, was very spirited, 
although it was noticed that the fences were, 
as usual, higher than any met with in the 
hunting field; the top rails were dressed with 
furze and allowed to hinge, so that the horses’ 
heels brushed the rail over, notwithstanding 
they did not actually touch the top bar, and 
the jumps were taken the wrong way of the 
ring, that is to say, to the left instead of to the 
right. The remarkable flyer, American Beauty, 
shown by Ralph Pulitzer, literally carried the 
audience with her as she went at the obstacles 
like a madcap. On strict hunting form, it is 
an enigma how this mare ever gets placed, but 
the judges thought her worthy of second prize 
in the open jumping event, fourth in the event 
for fences of various heights up to six feet; 
first in the five-foot jumping contest, and then 
kept her at it over the high jump up to six 
feet six inches, until patience ceased to be a 
virtue, and the real hunting men present be- 
gan to murmur at the display of the mare’s un- 
fitness for such business. 

In the Corinthian class proper the mare was, 
of course, very properly ignored, George Pep- 
per’s King Crow here being the first choice, 
ridden by Mr. Doane, second prize going to 
Mr. Hurkamp’s King Pin, one of the best seen 
out this season; third to Mr. Holloway’s Bev- 
erly, with young Sidney up, and fourth to the 
typical heavy-weight carrier, Hart Bros.’ Rich- 
mond, ridden by Mr. Littauer. 

The public choice of the high jumpers was 
Mr. Holloway’s Chappie, ridden time after 
time, without a mistake, by that trained ex- 
pert, Ted English, and the judges very prop- 
erly awarded the horse first prize. The second 
choice was another good one, and on the blood- 
like order, called Fellowship, ridden well by 
Wilson for Mrs. Adam Beck. Blood, quality, 
manners, ability and style of fencing were all 
noticeable features in this entry’s make-up. The 
thoroughbred Red Oak was much ex évidence 
during the week, though not a ribbon winner. 

To dip into the department for trotting-bred 
road-horses, as being attractive to amateurs, is 
refreshing after so long dallying with the ani- 
mal of the docked-tail variety. A discussion 
of the roadster classes, would, however, be 
more satisfactory if the entries were larger, 
more varied, and more truly representative of 
the roading brigade, such as one can see any 
fine afternoon on the speedways in the vicinity 
of the metropolis and other large commercial 
centers. As to the quality which Lawrence Kip 
puts into the arena, nothing but praise can be 
uttered, and their superb hothouse-like finish, 
their frictionless @ait, the richness of the 
appointments do much to keep before the 
metropolitan public all that goes to signify 
superlative excellence in the native American 
teather-weight turnout ; but is it good business 
for a stockholder and official of the organization 
to keep on gathering in all the highest prizes 
the Horse Show has to offer in this depart- 
ment. The Kip entries, Water Maid and Water 
Cress, Emoleta and Mambrino Belle, that took 


the first prizes and the championships, are 
covered by what has been said, and the Stotes- 
bury entries, Anna Travilion and Fanchon, that 
took second as a pair, and James W. Cooke’s 
Altomont, that took second on both occasions 
shown in single harness, are equally deserving 
of praise. The Altomont horse, particularly 
indicated the possession of a rare turn of speed, 
while the Stotesbury pair showed good range 
and were put upon the long-distance principle. 
All were shown in the pink of condition, some- 
thing which cannot truly be said of more than 
one of the entries in this section of the Show, 
that were palpably kept only for exhibition and 
not for actual hard work on the road. 

Of pacers, mature for driving, not under 
fifteen hands high, and judged on their con- 
formation, style of going, and manners in the 
ring, there were just two shown, viz., H.N. 
Bain’s Palatina, by Audubon, and the Hudson 
River Farm’s Ino, by Favorite Wilkes, the first 
named being deemed the best of the brace. 
The ridiculously small exhibit goes to prove 
either the scarcity of this class of animal in the 
vicinity of New York, or the lack of interest in 
horse-shows on the part of owners of the pacer. 

Of record-pacers four were entered to be 
judged on their pedigree, individuality and 
racing qualities as shown by performance (the 
latter referring to their speed on the race track). 
The Arden Farms took first prize with the bay 
stallion John R. Gentry (2:00%), driven by 
Andrews ; the second ribbon went to James 
Butler’s black stallion Direct (2:05 %), driven by 
Keely ; William Fasig’s bay horse Klatawah 
(2:05%) being piloted by Snyder into third 
position, This exhibit came on at noon of the 
last day of the show—an hour when few people 
were in the Garden. 

In the breeding classes for trotters the Vil- 
lage Farm had matters its own way in the 
champion event, there being no competition 
against its entries Dare Devil and Old Chimes, 
The same farm stailion, Heir-at-Law, won, as 
did their three-year-old colt The Earl, their 
two-year-old The Corker, and their two-year- 
old filly Betty Hamlin, by Mambrino King, 
and their brood mare Nettie King, by the same 
sire. General B. F. Tracy showed the best 
yearling filly, Hannah Wilkes, by the Sable 
horse, and the second best two-year old, Alva- 
retta, by Alcantara,a sweet one of the light order 
that kept the judges busy for quite some time. 
The Willets two-year old, Islandena, by Isiand 
Wilkes, that ranked fourth, was exceedingly 
well formed and remarkably brilliant, Of the 
three-year-old colts, H. N. Bain’s Master Elect, 
by Quartermaster, was the personification of 
character and breediness, and might easily 
have ranked above The Earl, shown by the 
Hamlin stable. Mrs. Conrad Kohsel’s Bur- 
lingame stallion, by Guy Wilkes, was perhaps 
the best furnished horse shown, and well de- 
served the second prize it won. But in this de- 
partment, as in that for roadsters, only a very 
small proportion of the trotting world was rep- 
resented. It is much to be regretted that 
out of the hundreds of thousands of trotting- 
bred horses in this country only a score or 
so can be enticed into the Madison Square 
arena, 

Of the hackney breeding section of the show 
I was about to say, ‘‘ least said the better,” but 
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on reflection that would hardly be right, for 
although lamentably small, it was nevertheless 
representative. It was gratifying to find the 
President of the Hackney Society still in the 
ring with his most expensive importation, the 
sire Cadet, of the Lord Derby strain, and a 
prominent member of the society still on the 
turf with the best representative of the Dane- 
gelt-Matchless line, the younger horse, En- 
thorpe Performer Cadet won in his class with 
a highly creditable quartette behind him, and 
Enthorpe had matters his own way in a class 
where he was met by one imported stallion of 
good grade, a couple of three-year-olds, and 
one horse of indefinite character that should 
have been converted to harness yearsago. A 
lumbering-gaited, but well-bodied two-year-old 
colt, called Prince Compton, of the Danegelt 
strain, that may show to better advantage as he 
ages, was awarded the championship over the, 
in my opinion, much superior Enthorpe Per- 
former. The show was, however, fairly rich 
in hackneys of the feminine gender, and the 
best mare we have seen in many years was 
Elegance II., shown by E. D. Jordan, of Boston. 

What promised to be one of the most in- 
structive classes of the show, that for half-bred 
animals shown with their sires, proved but 


THE 


DEERHOUND, 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE DEERHOUND, 

ERE we have a canine gentleman, an 
aristocrat, in fact, who comparatively 
few of my readers know intimately. 
Good deerhounds are rare, and I am 
glad that we of the cities so seldom see 

them, because the dog is by nature intended for 
the opencountry. Like the near kinsman of his, 
the greyhound, this dog requires space and ex- 
ercise. He cannot fuss up and down-stairs 
like a terrier; his long, flat muscles are for 
speed and endurance, and his racehorse-like 
action demands good going and the broad out- 
doors. He is adog for the country, or better yet, 
the prairie country, where he may extend him- 
self at will and find health in free running, while 
exhibiting his grand powers. He will course the 
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mediocre after all, and would have been posi- 
tively uninteresting had not Theodore Patter- 
son’s Arabian stallion, Abdul Hamid II., ap- 
peared with his progeny out of thoroughbred 
mares. It seemed at first like desecration to 
place this superb animal behind the hackney 
stallion Fashion, but it was right, for the con- 
ditions of the class called for progeny best suited 
for harness and carriage purposes, by which, 
of course, is meant not the light kind, but the 
heavy. 

Mr. Patterson was more fortunate in demon- 
strating the high quality of his stock in the 
pony-stallion and brood-mare classes, and in 
those where ponies appeared under saddle. His 
gray pony Kasim, of the Arabian pattern, was 
extra fine and won with ease over the hackney 
blood and a silver fizz sort of Oriental horse, 
called Shahwan, without any real character. 
The hackney pony, Dilham Prime Minister, 
shown by the Piymouth stud, was highly cred- 
itable, and should have been second instead of 
the judge’s choice, Eclipse, that cannot now and 
never could move behind in proper form. As 
a brood mare, the Philadelphia breeder’s rep- 
resentative Maritje won easily and again under 
saddle in a very nice class. 

A. H, Goprrey. 


KENNEL. 


hare, deer, or prairie wolf, and bring joy to his 
owner’s heart, but he must not be confined. 

The great artist, Landseer, and that wizard 
of the pen, Scott, knew and loved this dog, 
and the brute fairly repaid them. Dignified, 
gentle to his friends, and a terror to his foes, 
the deerhound has earned the respect of those 
who know him. 

One choice specimen of the breed I knew. 
He was owned by a young lady, who could not 
have had a better guardian than this stately 
brute, which always walked by her side during 
little jaunts after evening had closed. He wore 
a heavy silken cord and a big tassel, and so 
long as the small hand .held that tassel, that 
small hand was safe by day or by night. I was 
regularly introduced to this dog ; he arosé from 
the characteristic greyhound position, smelled 
me over, and, Iam happy to say, pronounced 
me good. After that I might have tramped 
upon him without a protest, although he was 
ugly toward strangers. 

One day, when this dog was with his mis- 
tress, a butcher's dog attacked him, set on by a 
low-minded owner, The attacking dog was a 
short-faced, or English bulldog, one of the sort 
that make a hold and keep it until everything 
freezes over. He got the deerhound by the 
flank, and presently the big dog realized that 
he was being attacked in earnest. Like a snake 
he turned, and before anyone could interfere, 
he literally had torn the bulldog to pieces. 
Later he got a dose of powdered glass, and: we 
all knew, while we could not prove it, who was 
the guilty party. 

The points of the deerhound are as follows : 

Head—Warger than that of the smooth grey- 
hound, with larger and coarser jaws, rendered 
more striking by the coarser hair covering the 
nose. The eyebrows also rise less than in the 
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greyhound, the skull and nose in their upper 
outlines being nearly, though not quite, one 
straight line. 

Jaws—Long and tapering, but not “ snipy,” 
the teeth being properly level, or very nearly 
so. Nose, black at tip, with open nostrils, but 
not widely so. No fullness of jaws below eyes, 
and the muscles of the jaw must be well de- 
veloped. 

Ears—Like those of the greyhound, but car- 
ried a trifle higher. Pricked ears are a defect. 
They are coated with fine, soft, short hair, ex- 
cept at the edges, which are fringed with 
longer hair. 

Eyes—Fuller than in the smooth greyhound ; 
best color, hazel or blue. 

Neck—Long enough to allow nose to be car- 
ried low when dog is at a fast pace, but not 
‘‘drake-like,’’ as in the greyhound. Fine and 
lean at setting on of head, but widehing to the 
depth of shoulders. 

Chest—Framed like that of the greyhound ; 
deep rather than wide; a trifle more width 
than in the greyhound. The shoulders long, 
oblique and muscular. 

Loin —Of great strength; hips wide and 
rugged, to allow of necessary strength to hold 
a wounded deer. Back-ribs, seldom deep, but 
regarded with favor when well developed ; 
back, sometimes straight, sometimes arched, 
but the arched loin preferred. 


Elbows—Set low down, so as to give a true 
arm; neither turned in nor out. Stifles, set 
widely apart ; large both in depth and width. 
Set on high, so as to coincide with long upper 
thighs. 

Quarters — Muscular, but not heavily so; 
lower thighs well muscled, showing large 
‘‘calf.” Legs before and behind, straight and 
bony ; pasterns large and strong. 

-eet—Generally rather long than cat-like, al- 
though the latter formation is preferred. They 
should have plenty of hair on them in any case. 

Color—Dark blue, fawn, grizzle, or brindle, 
especially the blue brindle, in order as named. 
There should be no white, but a small white 
star on chest, or a white toe or two are not con- 
sidered defects. The fawn-colored dog with 
dark tips to his ears is preferred by man 
breeders. Body generally clothed with a roug 
and shaggy coat, but there is no fringe on the 
legs, and very little on the tail. The jaws are 
furnished with a decided mustache, but the hair 
should be soft and stand out in tufts. Tail, 
long and tapering, slightly curved, but without 
any corkscrew twist, 

Scale of Potnts—Head, nose and jaw—15 ; 
ears and eyes—s5; neck—10; chest and shoul- 
ders—10; loin and back-ribs—1o; elbow and 
stifles—r1o ; quarters and legs—7¥% ; feet—7¥% ; 
color and coat—1o; symmetry-—-5 ; quality—s ; 
tail—s5. Total, 100. 

Nomab, 
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THE GREAT BLUE HERON. 


THE GREAT BLUE HERON (Ardea herodias). 


HIS stately bird of the marsh and stream 
| is, in many localities, termed the ‘* blue 
crane.” Itis nota ‘‘crane,” nor is it 
“blue,” the color of the upper parts 
being a bluish slate. Its range extends from 
the Arctic regions southward to the West In- 
dies and northern South America. About the 
marshes and waterways of the Eastern States 
and Canada it is a rather common, but always 
impressive figure. It usually makes a rough 
nest of sticks in a tree, in which are deposited 
three or more large, bluish-green eggs. 

With the exceptions of the great white, or 
whooping crane (Grus americana), and the 
sand-hill crane (Grus mexicana), this bird is 
the most picturesque of all the large, long- 
legged varieties. He is a true disciple of Wal- 
ton, a lone and skillful fisherman. 

The family Avdezd@, which includes herons 
and bitterns, has some seventy-five members, 
of which fourteen inhabit eastern North Amer- 
ica. Of these, the marshes and waters of the 
South claim the most, as only about half a 
dozen species visit our Northern territory. The 
black-crowned night heron (Vyctécorax nycte- 
core n@vius), the little green heron (Ardea 
virescus),and the American bittern (Botaurus 
lentiginosus), are best known to sportsmen, as 
being most frequently seen in the haunts of 
duck and snipe. 

The great blue heron is a bird which every 
ignorant gunner invariably endeavors to shoot, 
although useless for food. A paragraph too 
frequently seen in the country papers tells 
how so-and-so shot a ‘‘ crane” wh:ch measured 
<o much, and has passed into the hands of the 
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local taxidermist. No sportsman will wantonly 
destroy this bird, which is one of the most 
graceful and pleasing inhabitants of our 
marshes, 

While I am quite prepared to admit that he 
destroys great numbers of small fish, and that 
he will follow the stream to where the fish are 
congregated, I still think that his beauty more 
than repays for the harm he does. The trouble 
with him is that he forms a big, easy target 
which few green hands can resist. Hawking 
him might fairly be termed sport, but shooting 
him—never ! 


THE COMING SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


Much is promised for the edification of 
patrons of the fifth annual Sportsmen's Show, 
to be held under the auspices and manage- 
ment of the National Sportsmen’s Association 
at Madison Square Garden, March 2d to 11th, 
1899. For some time these shows have pre- 
sented too marked ‘‘ trade” features to satisfy 
New Yorkers, but this time the powers that be 
promise a ‘‘ Genuine Sportsmen’s Show,” em- 
bracing many new and attractive features. 

I anticipate a treat. Those who were so 
fortunate as to attend the Boston affair, doubt- 
less will agree with me that a sportsmen’s show 
may be made a very enjoyable thing, and that 
the gentlemen sportsmen of the ‘‘ Hub” did it 
about right. Now we are to learn what the 
gentlemen sportsmen of Gotham can do, and no 
doubt they will agreeably surprise us. This 
show is to, among other things, illustrate life 
in the woods. Among notable features are 
an artificial lake, amply large enough for the 
holding of water polo, swimming and other con- 
tests of interest to sportsmen, and for the exhi- 
bition of launches, canoes, ducking-boats and 
other small craft ; log cabins, presided over by 
professional guides; sportsmen’s camps and 
Indian camps; a big game park and exhibits 
of game, birds and fish. Shooting contests, 
bowling alleys and kindred sporting attractions 
will furnish entertainment in variety. The 
show will be kept free from the formerly too 
pronounced ‘‘trade element,” and the decora- 
tions will be of a suitable nature. It looks as 
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though the management had at last gotten 
upon the proper trail, and, if so, there is no 
good reason why Boston’s great effort should 
not be equaled, if not surpassed. 

SPORT IN MUSKOKA. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the sea- 
son just completed has been an unusually good 
one in the Province of Ontario, where so many 
Americans now make holiday. The Provincial 
law-makers are wise in their generation, and 
they not only make good game-laws, but those 
laws are properly enforced. According to a 
Toronto paper, fully six thousand sportsmen 
have been the past season in Muskoka and the 
adjacent northern country. A host of visitors 
like this means much to the poor residents of 
the backwoods, for each visitor as to spend 
some money for board, supplies, teams, guides, 
boats, and so on, and the people who most re- 
quire the money thus get it. And in spite of 
this army of invasion the deer are said to be in- 
creasing in numbers, all of which goes to show 
that it pays to properly protect game, and that 
rational, carefully enforced laws will do the 
business. 

FISHING. 

To judge from correspondence recently re- 
ceived, there appears to be considerable mis- 
understanding in certain quarters regarding 
the size of that noted acrobat, the ouananiche. 
For the benefit of all interested, and for one 
esteemed correspondent in particular, let me 
say that I never saw a ouananiche of ten 
pounds weight, and I am not at all sure 
that I ever saw one of even half that weight. 
The stories of the fish’s leaping powers 
are in the main not exaggerated, and a fish 
of two or three pounds’ weight is a hard, fast 
fighter, that can keep an expert fully employed. 
It is not the size of the fish which furnishes the 
sport. For rapid sport I should prefer a trout 
of two pounds, ora bass of two and one-half 
pounds, to logy specimens twice as large. Itis 
not all of fishing to catch fish, nor is it one- 
half of fishing to catch big fish. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


GOLF. 





SOME SPECULATIONS AND SUG- 
GESTIONS, 


F it be true, as 
critics assert, that 
“the man who 
wasn’t there 
knows most about 

it,’ whether the sub- 
ject be golf, or any- 
thing else. then the 
present writer’s 
knowledge of his sub- 
ject iscomplete. Dur- 
ing practically the 
whole golf season, 
from the middle of 
May to the middle of 
September, the chron- 
icler was _ watching 


various Spanish harbors from the deck of 
a United States auxiliary cruiser. During 
part of that time the amateur champion, 
Mr. Whigham, was writing from a Spanish 
prison at Cabafias that the blockade off Havana 
was evaded frequently by Spanish vessels. 
If Mr. Whigham had known that a golfer 
was on the watch off the ports, without another 
golfer near to talk to, and with hundred- 
pound golf-balls ready to be sent away by 
a driver in the shape of a six-inch rapid-fire 
rifle, he would not have said such derogatory 
things. He will now take the word of a golfer 
that nothing came out of those ports, except 
sharks and dolphins, and apologize! Aside 
from this journalistic incident, which, by the 
way, came vza London. in a newspaper four 
weeks old, the writer saw nothing and heard 
nothing of golf—for the first time in seven 
years—for twenty-one hundred and sixty con- 
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secutive hours. One returns, therefore, re- 
freshed and invigorated to the more serious 
and engrossing duties of golf. One wearies of 
idle discussions of armor-plate, gun-carriages, 
rifle-trajectories, new systems of signaling, 
colonial policies ; and hears with delight again 
the familiar Patozs about Sz/vertowns, remade 
balls, goose-neck putters, one-piece drivers e/ 
hoc genus omne. The ward-room stories of 
the quartermaster who reports ared and a green 
light dead ahead, and when asked what it is, 
replies that it must be a drug store, give way 
to the familiar bits of golf mythology so 
dear to the fireside lore of the golf club! What 
a relief to hear no more of Schley, and Samp- 
son, and Dewey, and Watson, and to revel 
once more in criticisms of Douglas, and Travis, 
and Tyng, and Smith! Life is real, and life is 
earnest once more; the flippancies of war, and 
the light exigencies of discipline on board a 
man-of-war, give place to the stern realities of 
stance and swing! Welcome these new duties, 
these hard necessities, after the playful pano- 
tama of blockaded harbors, and the tragedy of 
burials, on sea and land, of the scores of men 
done to death by bungling, neglect, or worse. 

Perhaps the most notable contribution to 
golfing literature that this paper contains is the 
discovery that there is a fairly intelligent class 
of men, called sailors, very few of whom play 
golf, and also two islands within easy reach of 
these shores, Cuba and Porto Rico, where there 
are as yet no golf links. But of course that 
cannot last long ; with more leisure for play, 
there will be opportunities for golf. No stu- 
dent of ethnic religions has noted the co- 
incidence, that in Africa, a non-golf-playing 
nation, the French, have been outgeneraled 
by those golf-players, the British; while in 
the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, to those 
non-golfers, the Spanish, the same thing has 
happened at the hands of golfing Americans. 
No doubt golf is at the bottom of it! But these 
lighter subjects may well be left to ethnical 
and anthropological students, to the mere dilet- 
tante who does not play golf and has time per- 
haps to deal with petty international questions. 
To the real golfer, when one speaks of war, 
there are memories of Hamilton, Mass., where 
General Herd was victorious; of Morristown, 
where General Douglas overcame Smith; of 
Ardsley, where Commodore Hoyt nailed her 
colors to the mast-head. Assaults have been 
made upon bunkers, and brassie and cleek shots 
have been made, that echoed far and*wide. If 
you mention Siboney, or Guantanamo, or San- 
tiago, you are looked at askance, with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Why, who played there?” What is a 
sugar-plantation or two, or a million or so of 
Malays added to the national estate, as com- 
pared to the falling off in quality of modern 
golf-balls, or the added acreage in links! 

No doubt there are eccentric people who 
have preferred to wear blue coats, instead of 
red coats trimmed with green, and they have 
sailed away in ships to golfless wastes in the 
East and the South, but most of them have re- 
turned looking rather lean and hungry, and, 
worst of all, they have gone off badly in their 
golf! Nor have they apparently any golf news 
to tell, except that we have annexed eight or 
ten million brown and black caddies, who are 
no good to anybody, because they are too far 


away from the links. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, the war may be said to be a distinct fail- 
ure from the golfer’s point of view—the only 
broad and unprejudiced point of view. The 
army and navy will be increased, and appren- 
tices, and sail-makers, and marines, who might 
some day make good golf clubs, or at least 
make over old balls, will be diverted from a 
useful occupation. Young gentlemen will go 
to Annapolis and to West Point, and after- 
ward pace decks or garrison army posts, who 
might with patience and industry have become 
worthy rivals of Colonel Bogie. Thus it hap- 
pens in a nation where there are so many as 
yet untaught in golf, a man may be elected to 
the Presidency who cannot tell you the differ- 
ence between ‘‘ one off two” and ‘‘ two more.” 
Who can calculate the benefits that might have 
accrued to the country had there been an hon- 
est golfer with a niblick in the War Depart- 
ment some months ago! As for the Secretary 
of the Navy, if he does not play golf, it must 
be laid to a youthful indiscretion—he was born 
before we had golf here. He would certainly 
make a very steady putter. And my dear old 
—I mean ‘‘old” as a term of affection—com- 
mander, Train, what a companion in a four- 
some ; and the long-suffering navigator—long- 
suffering because I was his chief of staff—what 
acompanion in a bunker, if you were a little 
short of adjectives yourself ; and the executive 
officer—what a beau-ideal he would be as chair- 
man of a green committee ! 

But all this is of no interest to golfers, in- 
deed it is with some timidity that a sailor like 
me ventures to return to discussion of matters 
of such serious importance as the golf and 
golfers of last summer. Messrs. Douglas and 
Travis seem to have been the Dewey and 
Sampson of the campaign. On September 
12th, in the first round of the amateur cham- 
pionship, 189 qualified as the lowest score, 
while the top score, 175, was made by a Har- 
vard man, Mr, Joseph H. Choate, Jr. Eighteen 
players handed in scores within six strokes 
of one another, viz., between 180 and 186. 
There was along list of the expected, like Shaw, 
Leeds, Talbot, Graham, and others, who did 
not qualify ; and a number of newcomers, like 
Crowell, Lineaweaver, Billings, Cochran, who 
did. Inthe match-play which followed, Wright, 
Cutting, Sands, Menzies, Choate, and Toler 
were defeated in the first round, and Tyng, 
Thorp, Reid and Bayard in the second round ; 
Keene, Stillman, Coats, and Fowle in the next, 
leaving Douglas, Travis, Smith and Macdonald 
for the semi-final round. Douglas beat Travis 
with more ease than was expected, though 
Travis had not hada hard field to play through, 
and Smith beat Macdonald, 

Again this year the runner-up was an Ameri- 
can-bred player, and his opponent an importa- 
tion; the American was beaten by five up and 
three to play. Messrs. Douglas, Smith, Travis 
and Macdonald received medals, and without 
much question may be said to be the ranking 
four golfers for the year. Certainly Mr. Travis 
has earned his right to a —_ among the 
best three or four golfers of the year. He has 
‘played a great deal over many different courses, 
against many different players, and has played 
a consistent, and sometimes a brilliant, game. 
The best score of the tournament for nine holes 
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was 38 by Smith the runner-up ; the best score 
for eighteen holes was also made by Smith, an 
83. Only six of the thirty-two men who quali- 
fied did a round of nine holes in 88 or better; 
and when one remembers that anything much 
over go ranks a man assecord or third class, it 
cannot be said that the quality of the golf 
shown was remarkable. On the other hand the 
number of men who can turn in scores for 
thirty-six holes close to the 185 mark is notable, 
and marks the great improvement of the mass 
of our American players. Even the profes- 
sionals who took part in the open tournament 
handed in cards far better than these, and these 
men perhaps with two exceptions are by no 
means 1n the same class with the first flight of 
British professionals, whatever their assertions 
to the American neophyte may be. In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that there 
are half a dozen amateurs in Great Britain 
who rank with the very best of the professionals, 

Our amateurs, with six exceptions, all hand- 
ed in cards of 180 or over, while in the open 
championship the professionals, who would not 
rank as first-class in Great Britain, handed in 
cards ranging from 159 for thirty-six holes, up. 
A large number of cards showed 170 or better. 
It is no disparagement to our amateurs to say, 
therefore, that as yet they hardly show even 
second-class golf. The number of bogie men, 
that is to say men who can count upon doing 
their thirty-six holes in and around 190, has in- 
creased enormously— you meet them every- 
where Three years ago aman who could do 
eighteen holes in ninety or under was a valu- 
able man to have on any golf team, but now- 
adays every wayside golf course can produce 
men to give him a close match if not a beating. 

Of the inter-collegiate championship and the 
women’s championship much the same things 
may be said that have applied to the amateur 
and open championship—that is: no first-class 
golf, but a better average all around. In the 
team matches Yale beat Columbia, and Harvard 
beat Princeton. Then after a tie Harvard beat 
Yale. In the play for the individual champion- 
ship, the eight men to qualify handed in cards 
ranging from 83 tog1. In the match play that 
followed, Messrs. Reid and Smith both of Yale 
were in the finals, Reid winning by 6 up and 5 
to play. 

The women’s championship was played at 
Ardsley, October 11th to 15th. There were 
some sixty entries, and all but seven or eight 
turned in cards for the preliminary round. Six- 
teen were chosen, and of these the lowest score 
was 92, the highest, to qualify, 109. The high- 
est score handed in was bya lady from Albany, 
where the New York Assembly meets, and was 
160. The writer saw nothing of the play, but 
an enthusiastic, and, no doubt, truthful con- 
temporary writes: ‘‘ Miss Beatrix Hoyt will 
be handed down to posterity as one of the 
finest exponents of the game ever produced in 
this or any other country.” This gentleman 
deserves well of my countrywoman, even 
though he has not studied Mr. A S Hill, of 
Harvard, who has written a valuable book on 
rhetoric, that I impertinently permit myself to 
recommend to his attention. Miss Hoyt, Miss 
Eidlitz, Miss Griscom, and Miss Wetmore 
reached the semi-finals, where Miss Hoyt beat 
Miss Eidlitz by 6 up and 5 to play. Miss Wet- 
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more beat Miss Griscom by 4 up and 3 to play. 
In the finals Miss Hoyt beat Miss Wetmore by 
5 up and 3 to play, making her the champion 
for the third successive year. ‘There were 
many disappointments and surprises at this 
tournament—a number of the competitors not 
playing within half a stroke of their usual 
game. 

Now that we have spent such enormous sums 
in laying out links, in building club-houses, and 
the like, would it not be worth while to get over 
for next year two or three really first-rate pro- 
fessionals, say men like Alexander Herd, Var- 
don, Taylor, Sayres or their peers, and see what 
they can do for our golf? There are scores of 
third-rate men here now, making what is to 
them a fortune, teaching, and making and re- 
pairing clubs ; and for the money spent upon 
them we could tempt better men over here, at 
least for a year or so. 

It would not be a bad idea to broach to the 
Metropolitan Golf Association to attempt the 
formation of a golf club with a membership of 
several thousands, with a small club-house in 
town, and a good course in the vicinity, where 
the larger tournaments should be held. Five 
dollars a year dues and five thousand members 
would command all that is needed for such a 
plan. It will not be long before several of the 
too ambitious golf courses will be in the mar- 
ket, and that will be the opportunity for such 
an amalgamation as here outlined. Very few 
of the clubs nowadays care to have any one of 
the three large tournaments on their links ; and 
there are enough golfers about nowadays to 
support this more or less public course. It 
will not be crowded, since most of the mem- 
bers will play mostly over their own links, and 
at the same time, if conveniently situated, it 
would prove a great boon to many golfers 
aside from its value as a place for tourna- 
ments, team matches, professional matches, 
and public exhibitions of golf, for which 
neither the club-house nor the links of private 
clubs are well adapted. In Great Britain there 
are certain golf courses where practically the 
whole town is a golf club. The inns and ho- 
tels depend solely upon golfers, and the inhab- 
itants make their livelihood out of the game. 
A crowd at St. Andrews, or Hoylake, at West- 
ward Ho or North Berwick, finds ample ac- 
commodation because these are, so to speak, 
golf towns. But with our clubs the entertain- 
ment and care ofa large body of golfers are 
matters entailing hard work, and in many 
cases great inconvenience. 

I am happy to say that on the whole. the 
golf this summer has been an improvement 
over the golf of other years, not because there 
has been very marked improvement of qual- 
ity, but more people play the game, and 
it seems to be played with less wrangling 
and friction. At one time it looked a little as 
though the semi-professional and the trickster 
might get in and spoil this good game, as the 
have spoiled other good sports like baseball, 
racing, pigeon-shooting and boxing, but fortu- 
nately that has not happened. We have more 
and better links, more good players, and better 
influences at work to make and keep golf an 
honest sport ; and the golfer can hardly wish 
better things to all golfers at this season than 
these. Price Cou.ikr. 








FOOT BALL. 


The Season of 1898. 





CAPTAIN DIBBLEE, HARVARD. 


HAT the football season of 1898 was an 
off year there can be no doubt. Those 
who saw all three of the big games 
agree that the standard of play was 
not as high as last season. Only one 

of the college elevens showed true champion- 
ship form; and while there was a marked im- 
provement at Harvard, Yale’s team was the 
poorest turned out at New Haven for several 
years, and Pennsylvania’s eleven was distinctly 
poorer thgn her elevens of last year and the 
year before, despite the fact that most of her 
old players were still in harness. Princeton 
and Cornell cannot be said to have progressed 
or retrograded, while Brown, the Indians, 
West Point and other strong elevens of the 
second class were neither noticeably better or 
poorer than last season. 

It has been many years since such poor kick- 
ing and so much fumbling as was seen in the 
Princeton-Yale game has been shown in a first- 
class match, while there was also a great deal 
too much fumbling in each of the other big 
games. ‘The total absence of good kicking full- 
backs was emphasized by Harvard and Yale 
each using a tackle for punting, and Pennsyl- 
vania using a guard. What was almostas bad, 
not one of the five big teams had a good drop- 
kicker. Chamberlain tried several times for 


goals from the field, but not once lid he come 
within hailing distance of the posts. 

One redeeming feature this season, one dis- 
tinctly bright spot, was the Harvard team and 
its signal success, It is now many seasons 
since there has been any decisive football cham- 
pionship, but this fall the palm may safely be 
awarded to Harvard. While Princeton re- 
mained unbeaten at the end of the year, few 
good judges believed that her team was equal 
to that of Harvard, and her draw with West 
Point was a bad spot in her record. Nothing 
will kill competition sooner than a monopoly 
of victories, and Yale has monopolized the 
lion’s share long enough. Harvard's success 
in football this fall, like Cornell’s success in 
rowing, should instill a healthier and deeper 
interest in college sports. 

With Yale hopelessly weak at both ends of 
her line, and her backs unable to catch a punt ; 
with Princeton utterly lacking behind the line; 
with Pennsylvania confined to one play, which 
was burst like a bubble in the Harvard game, 
and Cornell a bit shy at ends and tackles, Har- 
vard’s evenness of development was a distinct 
relief. It is difficult to find a weak spot in the 
crimson line. Before the Pennsylvania game 
one would have picked out the right side of the 
center, but when the much-heralded guards- 
back attack failed to pierce even this point, it 
was evident that the whole line was defensively 
very strong. Back of the line there was less 
fumbling than on any of the other big teams, 
and the interference for the first time in many 
years got under way fast enough and was 
compact enough to require a good deal of 
stopping. 

As compared with the Princeton eleven, we 
find the Cambridge team about equal in defen- 
sive strength, although there is a possible 
weak spot at left tackle with the Tigers. When 
the backs are considered, however, Princeton’s 
claims to championship form at once fade from 
view. Behind the line she was outclassed by 
Harvard, while her slowness in getting her 
running plays under way weakened her attack. 
There were many people who believed Yale’s 
defence to be strong because she stopped the 
Tigers’ advance, and they were surprised when 
the blue line crumbled under Harvard’s attack. 
But these critics had miscounted Princeton’s 
weakness for Yale’s strength. 

The Princeton-Yale game was a struggle in 
which a good line with fair backs was opposed 
to a fair line with good backs. As was shown, 
it was practically impossible for either to score, 
and the issue reverted to punting and the 
handling of punts, with luck playing a large 
part in the result. Princeton's success was due 
chiefly to her superiority in ends and the 
wretched fumbling of the Yale backs. 

The moral of all this is that in modern foot- 
ball, as I said last month, the defence is rap- 
idly becoming stronger than the attack, and 
kicking becomes more and more prominent 
each season, If one will glance back at the 
detailed reports of the big games this year he 
will be surprised to see the number of times in 
which one team has got the ball inside the op- 
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ponents’ 10-yard line without scoring. Again 
and again we saw the ball worked down the 
field from the center to within ten or fifteen 
yards of the opposite goal, but the backs were 
then too exhausted by their line-plunging to 
carry it over With the defence becoming 
stronger the nearer the attack approaches the 
goal, it is not surprising that the attacking 
backs are not equal to the effort of forcing the 
ball over for the promised touch-down. 

Would it not have been very different had 
there been a good drop-kicker back of that at- 
tacking line when the third down was reached, 
with waning chances for further progress? 
With reasonably strong defence for his kick, 
would not a goal from the field have been easy? 
I venture to predict that had Hudson been 
playing quarter-back for Yale she would have 
beaten Princeton ; had he been with Pennsyl- 
vania she would have beaten Harvard, and 
with Cornell she would have beaten either 
Princeton or Pennsylvania. Each had plenty 
of chances when Hudson could certainly have 
kicked goals from the field, and in any close 
game when five points would probably turn 
the result, and ten points would surely do so, a 
clever drop-kicker like the little Indian expert 
would mean victory to any one of the big 
teams, 

The lesson is plain. To be sure, one may 
say that drop-kickers like Hudson are born and 
not made, yet a rigorous course of training for 
this specialty, with the promise of a chance to 
make use of it, will soon develop men nearly as 
good. With all the material in the big colleges 
to choose from, there issure to appear some good 
kicker, if only the candidates are made to un- 
derstand that this ability will be considered a 
strong recommendation It is a mistake to 
think that teams should always try for a touch- 
down when they get inside of the fifteen-yar : 
line. Then is the time that the field goal i 
easiest and if the quarter only has the ee 
ment to make the preceding play arun that will 
bring the ball straight in front of the posts, it 
ought to be easily made with modern defence 
for kickers. Baird, of Princeton, used to kick 
many goals from the field, but he insisted on 
making his trial from twenty or thirty and 
sometimes forty yards out, when it was very 
difficult, rather than using the better opportu- 
nities for drop-kicks instead of touch-downs 

There were several other important conclu- 
sions forced on the student of football by this 
season’s games. Firstly, there is a limit to the 
value of weight in the center of the line, as was 
shown by the exhaustion of the Princeton trio 
of big men near the end of their game against 
Yale. A 200-pound man is better there than 
one weighing 220 or 230, while a similar conclu- 
sion seems inevitable in regard to the erds 
Their work under present conditions requires so 
much running up and down the field under 
punts that big men do not stand the strain as 
well as smaller men. All four of the best ends 
of the year, the Princeton and Harvard pairs, 
were comparatively small men, and the coaches 
will probably realize more thoroughly next year 
the superiority of 150 pounds over 180 for this 
position 

After Harvard and Princeton have been con- 
ceded first and second places respectively for 
the season’s work, the question of third is easily 
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accorded to Pennsylvania—in fact the Quakers 
and the Tigers would seem to have been very 
evenly matched this season. Yale and Corneil 
were both poorer than this leading trio, but it 
would be impossible even to estimate their rela- 
tive strength forthe year. Both were beaten by 
Princeton with the same score, and their scores 
against the Indians, whose reliable form always 
serves asa good guide for comparisons, were 
very nearly equal. 

A second group of teams to follow the five 
leaders should undoubtedly include the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, West Point, the Indians, Brown 
and Wesleyan, all of whom seem approximated, 
even on paper, although not one of the five 
played any of the others. Below them should 
come Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Lehigh. 
In classing these teams, however, no attempt 
has been made to estimate the skill of the West- 
ern college teams which did not play in the 
East, nor the athletic club elevens, some of 
which showed excellent form. 


AN ‘“ ALL-AMERICAN ” TEAM. 


It is unusually difficult this season to select 
a list of the star players of the year for an 
‘« All-American "’ team, because there are many 
good players in certain positions and a cor- 
responding dearth of them in others. In all 
of the Eastern colleges, for instance, there is 
not a single first-class full-back, while: good 
quarter-backs are almost as scarce. The supply 
of tackles is far above the normal; but prac- 
tically only one of the center rushes of the big 
teams showed championship form. 

It isalso difficult to weigh the merits of the 
stars of the second-rate teains, for they should 
be considered under the same conditions as 
their rivals who are fortunate enough to play 
with the biggerelevens. We can only estimate, 
for instance, how good some of the backs at 
Wesleyan and West Point would be if put be- 
hind Harvard’s line. Undoubtedly, the regu- 
lar Crimson players appear to distinct ad- 
vantage in being part of so finea team, But 
as the ‘* All-American” eleven must be se- 
lected entirely on the individual skill of the 
men, it is necessary to consider some of the 
star players from the smaller teams, who suf- 
fered by comparison on account of the weakness 
by which they were surrounded. 

On this basis, the following teams have been 
selected after a careful consideration of all the 
players who have been seen prominently in the 
college football arena this season: ¢ 


All-American. Position, Second Tram. 


Poe (Princeton). cos. tN Ond..... Hallowell (Harvard) 
Hillebrand (Pr’ton)..right tackle.. Haughton (Harvard) 
Boal (Harvard)..right guard. ..McCracken (U. of Pa.) 
Overfield (Univ'ty of Pa.) ..center.. Jaffray (Harvard) 
Hare (Univ ty of P.). lett guard..Edwards (Princeton) 
Chamberlain (Yale).. left tackle -- Donald (Harvard) 
Cochran (Harvard)....leftend..... Palmer (Princeton) 
Hudson (Indians)....quarter-back..... Daly (Harvard) 
Outland (U. of P.)..right half-back..Whiting (Cornell) 
Dibblee (Harvard).....left half-back...... Durston (Yale) 
Hershberger (U. of Ch'go)..full-back..Reid (Harvard) 


Hedges (University of Pennsylvania) should rank 
nearly even with Hallowell for substitute right end : 
Pierce (Indians) and Sweetland (Cornell) with Haugh- 
ton, for substitute right tackle ; Brown (Yale) and 
Reed (Cornell) with Edwards, for substitute left 
guard ; Warren (Harvard) with Whiting, for substitute 
right half- back ; Raymond (Wesleyan) with Durston, 
for substitute left half-back, and Romeyn (West Point) 
with Reid, for substitute full-back. 





- 
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The first thing that will be noticed in this 
All-American team is that for the guard’s 
position two left guards have been selected 
and no right, and two right tackles and no 
left. This was not an oversight, by any 
means, but rather an acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Boal and Hare over any of the 
right guards, and of Hillebrand and Chamber- 
lain to any of the left tackles. The duties of 
one tackle or one guard are identical with those 
of his partner on the opposite side of the line, 
and it is only a matter of a little practice to 
accustom one of these star players to his shift 
of position. In both cases I have given the 
stronger player the preference in his regular 
position. 

The absence of any first-class punting full- 
back among the big Eastern colleges has given, 
without question, the choice to Hershberger, 
from the University of Chicago, for this posi- 
tion. Punting is such a vital point in modern 
football that it is absolutely essential to have a 
strong punter behind the line in an ideal team. 
Hudson's selection for quarter-back may seem 
radical at first, but this phenomenal goal kicker 
would undoubtedly add many more points to 
the score of a selected All-American team than 
any other quarter who could be put in his place. 
Daly showed up stronger than Hudson in some 
points of his position, but Hudson has never 
been tried behind such a line as that of Har- 
vard’s. Give him such protection and such 
backs behind him, and his goal kicking ability 
would make him the best scoring player of the 
year. Inthe selected combination we have the 
best punter on the field this year, the cleverest 
drop-kicker, and in Hare and Outland two 
strong place-kickers With kicking so im- 
portant a feature of the game, these men 
should prove a tower of strength if combined 
in any one team. 

Team play is the vital point in the success of 
any eleven, but given three weeks’ proper coach- 
ing in the Yale system of running attacks on 
tackles and ends, Pennsylvania’s center attacks 
and Cornell’s trick plays, with the Princeton 
defence for end plays and the Harvard defence 
against center plays and protection for kicks, 
this combination of football talent would be in- 
vincible. Allowing the second team selected 
here the same coaching, I should estimate the 
All-American eleven to be about 10 to o better 
than either the second team or the Harvard 
champion eleven, and 15 too better than Prince- 
ton. 


IMPORTANT GAMES OF THE MONTH. 
HARVARD, 17; YALE, 0, 


For the first time in eight years, on November 
1gth, Harvard beat Yale, and, what was still 
more to the glory of the Crimson, won by a de- 
cisive score and on the home field of the 
enemy. Princeton’s victory over Yale the week 
before was by so small a margin that the Har 
vard supporters were by no means confident 
when they journeyed to New Haven for the 
final game of their season. Harvard's eleven, 
however, completely outplayed Yale at every 
point, and good judges agreed that her team 
was certainly the best of the year, as well as 
being the best she has turned out for many, 
many years, The score was 17 to 0, but it 


might have been even larger without giving a 
wrong impression of the difference between 
the two teams. 

Never once during the game was the Har- 
vard goal threatened, and only once, half a 
minute before the end of the game, was there 
any possibility of Yale’s scoring. Then Cham- 
berlain, in sheer desperation, tried for a goal 
from the field, but his attempt was low and 
wide, and the game was over before any other 
play could be made. Yale’s fatal weakness, as 
in the Princeton game, was the hopeless fum- 
bling of the backs, and Ely, who was used at 
quarter in place of the crippled De Saulles, 
muffed so often that Harvard regained the 
ball after punting quite as often as had Prince- 
ton. The reason Harvard’s score was larger 
than Princeton’s was that her running attack 
was so strong that Yale’s line crumbled under 
the constant hammering of Dibblee, Warren 
and Reid, and she scored three times, and 
ought to have scored at least once more. 

At every position in the line, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Brown and Chamberlain, 
Yale was distinctly outplayed. Chamberlain 
played his usual star game, and the duel be- 
tween him and Donald was about even, while 
Brown nearly held his own with Burden. In 
all of the other five line positions, however, 
Harvard had the advantage in both attack and 
defence, while behind the line the visitors com- 
pletely outclassed Yale. Dibblee is the star 
half of the year, while Daly is certainly the 
best quarter on any of the ‘' big four" teams, 
Reid and Warren did better work, gained more 
ground, fumbled less, and tackled better than 
did either Durston or Dudley, and Haughton’s 
punting was onan average fifteen yards better 
than Chamberlain’s or McBride’s. Yale’s sys 
tem of interference and the quick starting of 
her backs was her only chance to advance the 
ball, but Harvard's line was so strong in de- 
fence that the plays crumbled when the inter- 
ferers struck the Crimson forwards. 

hard rainstorm lasted throughout the 
game, and deluged both players and spectators 
The field was a sea of mud, and the ball, in 
consequence, so slippery that much of the 
fumbling was undoubtedly attributable to that 
cause. Under the circumstances, the lack of 
fumbling among Harvard’s backs was really 
remarkable. The victors showed excellent 
physical condition and seemed strong at the 
end of the game. As in the Pennsylvania 
game, their snap and aggressiveness did not 
wane toward the end of the game, as has been 
the case with so many other Harvard teams. 

The teams lined up as follows : 





Harvard. Position. Yale. 
Hallowell...... oo. TIGht—end—left............ Hubbell 
H@USHtOn.....008 right—tackle—left ......... Stillman 
Burden 20. vccc.ess right—guard—left.... ....... Brown 
Fcncebénenese., «avenue COMM access, secese Cutten 
scccasncasecns left—guard—right........... Marshall 
GRGk -sasuenr left—tackle—right...... Chamberlain 
Udidiotste(ainteieisis left—end—right.... .........Eddy 
+++++.Quarter-back..... eee Ely 
right—half-back—left Durston 


left—half-back—right.. a 
Heme einen nielemnaecns full-back.............. rownsend 





Harvard substituted Burnett for Jaffray ac center, 
Eaton for Donald at lett tackle, and Farley for Coch- 
ran at left end. Yale substituted Schweppe for Eddy 
at right end, Eddy for Dudley at right half-back, and 
McBride for Townsend at full-back. 
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HARVARD FRESHMEN, 6; YALE FRESHMEN, O. 


“The same tendency to fumble the ball which 
cost Yale the victory of Princeton, and had so 
much to do with Harvard’s success, also ex- 
tended to her freshmen team, and they were 
beaten by the Harvard freshmen, 6 too, as a 
direct result of fumbling a punt. The game 
was played at New Haven on the morning 
of the big ‘varsity game, and not only was 
the field in a soggy, slippery condition, but 
rain fell throughout the game, making good 
play almost impossible. The players found it 
difficult to run under the unfavorable condi- 
tions, even when they could hold the ball long 
enough to get started. Harvard's interfer- 
ence was quicker formed and her running 
_ more systematic. Yale was on the de- 
ensive most of the time. 


AMHERST, 16; WILLIAMS, 5. 


Amherst beat Williams by 16 to 5 at Will- 
iamstown, Mass., November roth, in a game 
that was marked by a woful amount of fum- 
bling. The same rainy weather and slippery 
ball that handicapped the Harvard and Yale 
players made it almost impossible for the 
New England collegians to hold the ball. Am- 
herst used Pennsylvania’s guards-back for- 
mations for her running plays, and they proved 
very effective against the Williams line. The 
center men of the home team seemed utterly 
unable to stop these attacks. 


CARLISLE INDIANS, II; UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, O. 


The Carlisle Indians madea Western trip late 
in the season and played the University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago, November 19th, and won by 
1r to o. The Western collegians were rein- 
forced by several strong players from the Col- 
lege of Pissiniens and Surgeons, but they 
could not stop the fierce onslaughts of the In- 
dians. On the other hand, the home players 
found it difficult to make much headway against 
the splendid defence of the aborigines, and 
most of their backs were downed in their tracks. 
Bemis Pierce played his usual star game and 
seemed to be all over the field. The score 
gives opportunities for some comparison of the 
relative standing of the Eastern and Western 
teams, for the University of Illinois is among 
the leaders in the Middle West. 


BROWN, I2; DARTMOUTH, O. 


The end of the football season at Providence 
came on November 21st, when Brown met 
and defeated Dartmouth, her old rival, by 
12 to o. The game was originally sched- 
uled for Saturday, but it was postponed until 
Monday, because of the wretched football 
weather. While it was generally expected that 
Brown would win, the strong showing made by 
the Dartmouth team in some of their earlier 
games had caused the Providence coaches 
some anxiety. In the first half the visitors 
held the Brunonians without score, although 
the latter were several times close to their op- 
ponents’ goal, only to lose their opportunity 
through the fumbling of the backs at critical 
moments, Inthe second half, however, Brown 
was on the aggressive most of the time, and 
scored twice, both touchdowns being made by 
Richardson, who shared the honors for the 
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home team with Sheehan, right tackle. Crolius, 
Dartmouth’s captain and right half-back, did 
the best work for the visitors. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, I2}; CORNELL, 6. 


The final big game of the season took place 
at Philadelphia on Thanksgiving day, Novem- 
ber 24th, between the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania and Cornell, the Quakers carrying off the 
honors by 12 to6, Undoubtedly the most im- 
portant feature of this game was the weather. 
The field was a sea of mud before the game be. 
gan, and the last part of the play was finished 
in a hard snowstorm. It was utterly impossible 
to recognize the players, so deeply incased 
were they in mud and slush, and in the second 
half the spectators could not even distinguish 
the lines on the field. 

Cornell’s good showing against Princeton, 
combined with Pennsylvania’s defeat by Har- 
vard, gave the Cornellians great hopes. At the 
last moment the visitors sprung a surprise on the 
Quakers by playing Charles Young, last year’s 
star quarter-back, with Captain Whitingat half. 
His younger brother had played successfully 
all the year at quarter, so he was found more 
useful at half than in his old position, because 
of his excellent kicking and his ability to carry 
the ball. This certainly increased the chances 
of the visitors, and there are many who are 
still willing to declare that they would have 
won the game had it not been for the absence 
of dry clothes to put on for the second half. 

Cornell had all the best of the play in the first 
half, though they had the advantage ot the 
wind, and when the whistle blew for the inter- 
mission they led by 6 to o, the touchdown hav- 
ing been scored on a blocked kick which Hare 
made from behind his goal-line. Twice Cor- 
nell had the ball inside of the Quakers’ 5 yard 
line, but could not get it over. Starbuck fum- 
bled the first time, and the second Pennsylvania 
held them for downs, and, in trying to kick the 
ball out from behind the goal, the touchdown 
was scored, In the second half, however, the 
Pennsylvania attack was much more formi- 
dable. Their guards - back rushes crashed 
through the Ithaca line so often that it was 
a wonder they did not score more. 

After the game, both sides were dissatisfied 
with the result, but impartial observers thought 
the score expressed pretty accurately the rela- 
tive skill of the teams. There was some talk 
of another game, but this, of course, was out of 
the question. The game was disappointing be- 
cause of the wretched weather and the conse- 
quent impossibility of good play. 

The teams lined up as follows: 





Pennsylvania. Position. Cornell. 
EIOU ROB ws n ene 00 right—end—left..........000 Duvall 
oS rer right—tackle—left............ Wyvell 
McCracken........ right—guard—left............666 eed 
Overfield.... =... .00 DUNE aicos. s<0a5e0s000 Dorner 
TN nov s os se ses one left—guard—right............ Lueder 
Reugenberg....... left—tackle—right......... Sweetland 
McMahon...... .... left—end—right.............6. Cross 
SORISOD .. scnnseosene quarter back G. Young 
Coombs.. right—half-back—left . Whiting 
Outland... ..left—half-back—right. .....C. Young 
| er rs PUUMDACK «is. ceccse sec Starbuck 


Pennsylvania substituted McCloskey for Overfield at 
center. Cornell substituted Grimshaw for Cross at 
right end, Wilson for Duvall at left end, Short for G. 
Young at quarter-back, and Perkins for Starbuck at 
full-back. 








FOOTBALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 22; STANFORD, 0. 
For the first time in eight years the Univer- 
sity of California beat Stanford University in 
their annual Thanksgiving day game. It was 
played, as usual, in San Francisco. Notasug- 
gestion of the miserable weather that prevailed 
in the East marred the day, and over 20,000 
spectators turned out to see the game. Stan- 
ford, however, came near scoring on a fluke. 
Her full-back kicked out from under his goal, 
and when the California back fumbled the ball 
Murphy picked it up on the bound and started 
down the field. He was caught from behind 
after he had got to within twenty-five yards of 
the California goal, however, and Stanford soon 
lost the ball again. Throughout the game Cal- 
ifornia maintained the aggressive, and the 
Stanford line was unable to stop their fierce 
rushes. They outclassed Stanford in punting, 
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too, and this was responsible for many long 
gains. 
LAFAYETTE, II; LEHIGH, 5. 

Lafayette and Lehigh played their second 
game of the season at Easton, Pa., on Thanks- 
giving Day, in a snow-storm, and Lafayette 
turned the tables on the visitors by 11 to 5. 
The first game had resulted in favor of Lehigh 
by 23 too. Inthe second half, with the wind 
at the backs of the home team, but the score 5 
to o against them, Bray took his old place at 
full-back and soon made his presence felt. His 
kicking practically won the game, for he out- 
classed the Lehigh backs in this particular and 
seldom failed to make big gains by punting. 
Late in the second half he kicked a goal from 
the field, thirty-five yards away from the posts, 
and this practically settled the game in favor of 
the home team. ‘Their defeat was a surprise to 
Lehigh, for they had expected another victory. 
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Wesleyan and Amherst played two games (scores, 33—0 and 28—o in favor of Wesleyan), and Lehigh and 
Lafayette played two games (scores, 23—o for Lehigh and 11—s for Lafayette). In both cases these scores have 


been lumped here. 
{11 points) by the University of Chicago. 


Harvard was scored against (6 points) by Bowdoin, and Pennsylvania was scored against 


J. PARMLY PARET, 


THE WESTERN SEASON. 


The Western season has been one of the most 
interesting and successful ever known, and 
most of theleading teams have developed a 
good game. The tendency of the season has 
been to do away with the old close formation, 
which so generally marked the play last year, 
and to play a more open running game. The 
fact that nearly all the teams have had at least 
one fair punter has contributed materially to 
this change, and no previous season has ever 
seen so many teams playing the kicking game. 


Michigan has been under the direction of 
alumni coaches, but all the others have relied 
more or less on Eastern experts to teach them 
the game. The predominance of Eastern 
coaches led to the early overthrow of the rules 
drawn up by Messrs. Stagg and Everett, and 
all the games were played under the Eastern 
rules. 

The University of Michigan has unquestion- 
ably won the Western championship, and that, 
too, without any very remarkable stars. Their 
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games were won by the team as a whole, even 
though Widman’s spectacular playing in the 
Chicago game might seem to disprove that as- 
sertion. ‘The work in the early games gave no 
prospect of a winning team. On November 

sth they only beat Northwestern 6 to 5, but on 
the following Saturday they defeated Illinois, 
at Detroit, 12 to5, The two weeks remaining 
before the Chicago game were put to good use 
by the coaches, and Thanksgiving day saw 
them win the championship from Chicago, 12 
to 11, although victory had been quite gener- 
ally conceded to Chicago. The game was far 
from being as close as the score indicates, 

Chicago is certainly entitled to second place, 
as their only defeat inthe West was at Michi- 
gan's hands, At the first of the season their 
chances were the rosiest of any, as the unusu- 
ally large number of veterans was reinforced 
by much good new material. The men got to 
playing their game in the early part of the sea- 
son, and rolled up large scores on the weaker 
teams. The first big game, that with North- 
western, was won, 34 to 5. Chicago had 
doubtless expected to win, but the score was 
so much larger than any one expected that the 
Maroons were at once hailed as the season’s 
champions. A week later Pennsylvania de- 
feated them, 23 to 11, but Chicago made a very 
creditable showing all through. Purdue lost 
on November sth, 17 to 0, and the week after 
Wisconsin went down, 6 too. 

The Wisconsin game was played November 
12th, at Marshall Field, Chicago, before 12,000 
persons, and was won by Chicago by 6 to o. 

Chicago had no more games till Thanksgiv- 
ing, and the general impression is that her men 
lost ground in the intervening time. Hersch- 
berger’s work in the last game was certainly 
below his ordinary standard, and while all the 
team were in good physical condition, their 
football ability seems to have suffered a tem- 
porary relapse. The Michigan defeat was a 
bitter disappointment to Chicago, especially as 
they thought the championship had been 
“cinched ” by the Wisconsin game. 

Wisconsin, whose work justifies her being 
assigned third place, has done as well as could 
reasonably have been expected, as only three 
men returned to form the nucleus of this sea- 
son’s eleven. 

Wisconsin defeated her historic rival, Minne- 
sota, by a large score, 29 too, and on Thanks- 
giving annihilated Northwestern by a score of 
47to o. After two minutes of play O'Dea 
made a drop goal, standing sixty yards away 
from the posts, without any wink 1, and all but 
two or three of his punts were over fifty yards. 

It is difficult to give any ranking to the other 
Western teams, as the schedules have not per- 
mitted many of them to meet and settle the 
supremacy. 

Purdue won the Indiana State championship 
with ease, but lost her only big games, those 
with Oberlin and Chicago. Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Missouri all refused to play her, 
and so the team that used to have a monopoly 
of big games had little incentive to hard work. 

Probably no team ever had more discourage- 
ments to contend with than Illinois. The men 
were in poor physical condition all through the 
season, and lost some of the games that were 
accounted easy by the other big colleges. 


Oberlin again won the Ohio championship, 
and played a clean, strong game the season 
through, They were unfortunate in not being 
able to meet any of the stronger Western 
elevens, though they certainly deserve a place 
on the schedules. They made their best show- 
ing against Cornell, where they were beaten, 6 
to o, and against the University of Cincinnati, 
who later on tied the Indians. 

Knox, Beloit and Notre Dame have done the 
best work of the minor institutions. Knox de- 
serves the most credit, as the amateur stand- 
ings of some of the players of the other two 
would hardly bear investigation. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 

Of the trans-Mississippi universities, Iowa, 
for financial reasons, was forced to remain out of 
the League. Nebraska won the championship 
of the League by defeating Kansas, 18-6, and 
Missouri, 47-0, but on Thanksgiving lost to 
Iowa, 6-5. Kansas beat Missouri on Thanks- 
giving, 12-0, and both of them defeated the 
strong Kansas City Medics, who beat Nebraska, 
24-0. 

Iowa seems to have the best paper claim to 
supremacy, and their defeat by the University 
of Chicago, 38-0, affords some criterion for 
judging the relative strength of the leading 
teams east and west of the Mississippi. 

E.uiorr R. GoLpsMITH. 


FOOTBALL RECORDS 
Nov. 19—Harvard, 17; Yale, 0; at New Haven, Conn. 
“a Harvard Freshmen, 6; Yale Freshmen, o; at 
New Haven, Conn. 
Amherst, 16; Williams, 5; at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
Syracuse, 0; Trinity, 0; at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lehigh, 5: Maryland A. C., 0; at Baltimore, 
Md. 


- Knickerbocker A. C., 12; Orange A. C., 0: at 
Orange, N. : 
oe 0.8. Saws Codie, 6: University of Virginia, 


o; at Annapolis, Md. 
Haverford, 12; Swarthmore, o: at Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
Carlisle Indians, 11 
at Chicago, III. 
& Lafayette, 6; Bucknell, 0; at Easton, Pa. 
Nov. 2 


: University of Illinois, 0; 


—Brown, 12; Dartmouth, 0; at Providence, 
ee 


Nov. 24—University of Pennsylvania, 12; Cornell, 6; at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Georgetown, 12: Columbian University, 5; at 
Washington, D.C. 

Lafayette, 11; Lehigh, 5; at Easton, Pa. 

University of California, 22; Stanford Uni- 
versity, 0; at San Francisco, wry 

University of North Carolina, 6; University 
of Virginia, 2; at Richmond, v a. 

Orange A. C., 5: Riverside A. C., 0; at New 
York (indoor s). 

Chicago A. A., 18; Dartmouth, 5; at Chicago, 
Ill. 

University of Michigan. 12; University of 
Chicago, 11; at Chicago, II1. 

Purdue, 12; Oberlin, 0; at Lafayette, Ind 

University of Illinois, 12: University of Min- 
nesota, 10; at Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Wisconsin, 47; Northwestern, 
o; at Evanston, Ill. 

University of Indiana, 11; University of Cin- 
cinnati, 113 at Cincinnati, 

- Hamilton, 5; Colgate, o: at U tion, N. Y. 
Nov. 26—University of Cincinnati, 17; Dartmouth, 12; 
at Cincinnati, O. 
J. PaRMLy Parer. 
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ATHLETICS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS, 


HE annual cross- 
country run be- 
tween the Univer- 
sity of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell 

was run at Ithaca, Novem- 
ber roth, over a fairly 
level course five miles and 
a quarter in! length. The 
weather was very unfavor- 
able; a drizzling rain fell 
during the race, making 
the course muddy. Cor- 
nell defeated Pennsyl- 
vania by a score of 21 to 
15: A. J. Sweet won eas- 
ily, covering the course in 32m. 18 2-5s. The 
race for second place was well fought out be- 
tween A. Grant and A O. Berry, Grant finish- 
ing ten seconds ahead. 

Cornell ina large measure owe their victory 
to Captain Yeatman, who in the first mile kept 
his men going at such a pace that the Pennsyl- 
vania men were badly played out, and unable 
to make up the lead which Cornell had gained. 

The men finished in the following order: 
First, A. J. Sweet, Cornell; second, A. Grant, 
Pennsylvania; third, A. O. Berry, Cornell ; 
fourth, C. C. Torrance, Cornell; fifth, E. A. 
Mechling, Pennsylvania; sixth, A. R. Earm- 
shaw, Pennsylvania; seventh, W. Yeatman, 
Cornell ; eighth, W H. Parry, Pennsylvania. 
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A, A, U. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The Individual and Team Cross-Country 
Championships of America were run over the 
Morris Park steeple-chase course, under the 
auspices of the N Y. A. C., November 24th. 

The course is a little over six miles in length, 
and embraces forty-five obstacles, including 
the usual Liverpool, brush, and hedge jumps. 
A heavy storm of snow and rain prevailed, 
which made the going hard and the times cor- 
respondingly slow. The N.Y A, C. won both 
individual and team championships. 

A. L Wright, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, who sported the N. Y. A. C. colors for the 
first time, came in first, covering the course in 
38 minutes 33 seconds; this, considering the 
weather conditions, was very good. J. Bray, 
another N. Y. A. C. man, was second, 39 min- 
utes, and G. W. Orton, of the Toronto L. Ci 
who had won the championship for the past 
two years, came in third, 39 minutes 30 sec- 
onds G. Orton led for about the first mile. 
Wright took the lead and gradually gained, 
finishing 150 yards ahead ; Orton fell back to 
sixth place, but in the last mile drew up. Out 
of the forty-one starters thirty-two finished. 
The points scored were «s follows : 

New York A. C.—A. L. Wright, 1; J. Bray, 2 
A. Grant, 7; G. F. Cregan, 8, and F. G. McGirr, 
16—total, 34; Yale University, 65 ; Cornell, 68 ; 
Pastime, 104, and New West Side, 121. The 
Xavier team did not finish. 

The first twenty men finished as follows : 





1. A. L. Wright, > Weds Csnsinensieeees SOtsewesusee 38:33 
2. J. Bray, N. Y. eer ++ 39:00 
3. G. W. Orton, Fa (ora ++ 39330 
hs ry ROUT ss on vain ac anisseeciaversaewsse 39:32 


Be We Te SONG COMMON ioe. ion cc ce aceten<cnseced ens 39:37 
6. Tt. Connor, Ee Ra eCO near enrs car 39:48 
re ae Re erorer ce rnncer: orca 4orls 
SO, Cree he We Bia Coa cs iiite ccic dius eadience 40:17 
9. J. MacClain, N. W.'S. A. Cn cccccvcccccccccsscvse 42335 
i Serre 40:36 
8%. CoB, SOUBer, VAS. 6. ccscccsitvasccisnsedcccees 40:37 
39. Fic Ps GUtty WOE ec cvcccdsccssdecse st Nga talearetpiecs 41:13 
ome Adams, ol. Se eee ccm 41:19 
eS Seer errr corn ne 41:28 
15. iF F. Malory, Xavier A. - Dold 0k weenaNents 41:40 
SG. Fs a ts ha Fis i s. ic acne ardicdionsvense 41:57 
GFW MABISONG VAN Occ caccc | sascadossecetnce 42:06 
18, = IC. VERUMOR CORRE) 65. <ccciccesesces 42:06 
19. ee Donovan, or i 2X RR Rens ste 43:06 
20. RMN Ie Mey ie Crisvaveaccnd anv seaweed veces 43:22 


Iti is a pity that the colleges and universities 
do not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
run an annual cross-country intercollegiate 
championship. With team entries from Yale, 
Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania and others, 
at the A. A.U. Championship, this might easily 
be accomplished. The A. A. U. Individual and 
Intercollegiate could then be run off in one 
race, to the satisfaction of all. There is no 
better or more available course than the one at 
Morris Park, and it has a special advantage in 
being neutral territory. 

The-first of what was to have been a series of 
nine cross-country runs over a course of a little 
over four miles was held at Princeton, No- 
vember 16th. This run was a great success, so 
much so, in fact, that the management, fearing 
that the pace set by the participants might be 
injurious instead of beneficial, decided to change 
the system, and arranged that the next six runs 
should be for practice only with a fast and slow 
squad, and that the scores in this first and last 
two runs should count for the cup competition. 

Nearly fifty men started for the first run ; 
two- and four-minute handicaps were given. 

Campbell, 1902, who received a two-minute 
handicap, won first place, securing six points ; 
Batcheldor, 1902, was second, four points ; Gold- 
thwaite, 1902, third, three points ; Seagles, 1900, 
fourth, two points; and Condit, 1902, Chamber- 
lain, 1902, Gephard, 1902, Van Dyke, 1902, 
Trowbridge, 1902, and Delafield, 1899, finishing 
in the order given, received one point each. 

Campbell’s actual time for the course was 
25m. 30s, 

The second run took place November 22d, 
but, owing to the fact that many of the men 
were in for examinations, only twenty-two 
started. The heavy storm of Thanksgiving 
and the two following days so covered the 
ground with snow that it is doubtful whether 
the series will be finished this term. 

The heavy snowfall brought the Yale cross- 
country work to a close earlier than was antici- 
pated; however, four runs had been held before 
Thanksgiving Day,when, by defeating the Cor- 
nell team, Yale practically gained supremacy 
in college cross-country running, for Cornell 
had a few days previous beaten Pennsylvania. 
The Yale University Championship cups have 
been won by the following: First, C. B. Spitzer, 
1899; second, M. Scudder, 1899; third, H. P. 
Smith, 1goo. 

The annual cross-country run of the Xavier’s 
Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, was held over 
the club’s course, through Fairmount Park, No- 
vember 24th. The course is about two miles 
and five furlongs. Nineteen men were entered 
with handicaps of from 30s. to 34m. G.Lawlor, 
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who ran a dead heat for first with E. Hop- 
kins last year, won; his actual time was 15m. 
and 28s.; he received a handicap of 1m. 43s. 
E. Stevenson, 2m. 30s., was second, in 16m, 35s ; 
F. Furey, 1m. 45s., third, in 16m. 1s.; J. Me- 
Devitt, 4os., fourth, in 14m 30s.; E. Hopkins, 
58s , fifth, in 15m. 23s.; H. Bourjohn, scratch, 
sixth, in 14m. 26s. H. Bourjohn holds the 
course record, 13m. 42s. 

The thirty- fourth games of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Athletic Association were held in the 
armory on the evening of December 3d. Rich- 
ard Sheldon created new figures for the Asso- 
ciation’s record-book in the shot-putting de- 
partment. The record of C. A. J. Queckberner 
(41ft. 11%in.) had stood for eleven years, and 
was at Tast supplanted by Sheldon with a 
put of 42ft. 10%in. Company E again won the 
Nisbett trophy, with ease. 

C. P. Loeser ran two good races in the half- 
mile and mile handicaps, winning the first by 
ten yards and the second by seventy yards. 

The events were run off in perfect style, the 
twenty-one items being decided in two hours 
and a quarter as follows: 

Half-mile run, handicap—Won by C. P. Loeser, D, 


45 yds.; Harold Baker, E, 40 yds., 2; G. B. Holbrook, E, 
scratch, 3. Time, 2m. 1 2-58 

One-mile bicycle race, novice—Won by George Price, 
E; P.R. Curtis, D, 2; H. W. Wilson, D, 3. Time, 3m. 
21 3-58. 

One-mile roller- mga | race, handicap—Won by C. 
L. McClave, B, 35 yd Dale Ferguson, A, scratch, 2; 
Bernard H. W eisker, E, 65 yds., 3. Time, 3m. 47 3-5s. 
‘Won by Charles P. Osborn, A ; 
. W. 


440-yard run, novice— 
E. Bateson, F, 3. Time, 


Guy B Gosman, E, 2; 
im, Is. 

93-yard run, nenieee — Sinet heat won by S. K. 
Thomas, E, 6% yds.; H. S. Stratton, I, 8 yds., 2; F.C. 
Terry, B, 7 yds., 3. Time, g I-58. 

93-yard run, novice—Won by F. B. ye ap jr. 8B 
W. J. Ehrich, E, 2; John K. Powell, Jr, C, 3 ‘Time, 
10 3 “55. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—Won by Richard Shel- 
don, C, scratch, with g2ft. ro%in.; W. H Wright, C, roft. 
yin., 2, with an actual put of gift. 3in.; R. E. Larendon, 
G, oft. 6%in., 3, with an actual put of 3rft. roWin. 
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One-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by & George 
Price, E, 95yds ; E. A. Ware, B, ssyds., 2; F Drake, 
H, royds., 3. Time, 2m. 54s. 

One-lap sack race—Won by E. S. Busse, F, scratch; 
James Hopkins, E, syds., 2. Harold Baker, E, 4yds., 3. 

ime, 30S. 

220-yard run, handicap—Final heat, won by F. C. 
Terry, B, 2oyds.; A. D. Rockwell, jr... D a2oyds, 2; J. 
H. Clarkson, B, zoyds., 3. Time, 23 2-5s. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by C. P. Loeser, D, 
4syds.; G. B. Holbrook, E, scratch, 2; E. M. Erhart, Bb, 
30yds., 3. Time, 5m. 1 2-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race, novice—Won by E. A. Del- 
monte. F; C. L. McClave, B, 2; C. Radcliffe, F, 3. 
Time, 33 2-5S. 

220-yard hurdle race, handicap—Won by S. K. 
Thomas, £, syds.; H. L. Weisman, F, royds., 2; G. G. 
Gosman, E, gyds., 3. Time, 29 4-5s. 

Half- ge oy scratch, novice—Won by C. P. Osborn, 
A; A. J. Zerbe, D, 2; C! McK. Froment, B, 3. Time, 
2m, 21 2-58. 

440-yard run, handicap—Won by G. D. Arthur, I, 2 
yds.; M. J. Waters, E, r6yds., 2; F. C. Terry, B, 12 
yds., 3. Time, 54s. 

Potato race, scratch—Won by R. H. Allen, K; F. G. 
Leonard, D, 2; F. Heuer, Ly, 3. Time, 51 4-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by Robert K. Machea, D, 
ssyds.; P. A. Dollard, C, ssyds., 2; F. N. Drake, H, 20 
yds., 3. Time, 5m. 43 4-5s. 

1-lap 3-legged race, gens ong —Won by M. J. Waters 
and J. J. Stor ms, Irs > gf me ; C. S. Busse and F. Gai- 
sel, F, scratch, 2; erry and E. M. Erhart, B, 5 
yds.,3. Time, ad 

8 lap relay race, novice—Won by W. J. Ehrich, G. B. 
Gosman, M. A. Grant and J. N. Topping, E: E. A. 
Ware, F. B. Nichols, C. L. McClave and R. I. Smith, B, 
2; H. M. Hallenbeck, A. J. Zerbe, H. W. Wilson and H: 
Sizer, D, 3. Time, 3m. 11 1-58. 

Running high jump—Won by R. T. Dodd. G, 6in., 
with an actual jump of sft. rin.; B. W. Wenman, i, 


scratch, 2, with sft. 6in.; ‘T. McLelland, E, sin., 3, with 
an actual jump of sft. rin. 
1-lap wheelbarrow race, handicap—Won by S. K. 


Thomas, E, 2yds.; H. A. 


Murphy, H, 6yds., 2; H. L. 
Weisman, F, scratch, 3. 


Time, 24 3-58. 


The companies’ points for the Nesbitt trophy 
were : Company E, 58 ; vom Peay D. 30; Com- 
pany B, 30; Company C, 17; Company F, 16; 
Company A, 13; Company 1 11; Company H; 
5; Company k, 5; Company G, 4 

VIGILANT, 


ROWING. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

HE trial heats of the annual Interclass 
Regatta of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania were rowed over the last three- 
quarters of a mile of the National 
Course, on the Schuylkill River, No- 

vember 11th. Eleven eights were entered, which 
made it necessary to row two heats; first and 
second in each heat qualified for the finals. 

The races in both heats were closely con- 
tested The first heat was won by 1901 Medical 
in 4m. 8s.; 1901 College gained second place, 
being 4% seconds behind the winners. 

The second heat was won by 1900 College in 
3m, 53%s.; 1901 Dental were second, 6 seconds 
behind the winners. 

The finals were rowed November 12th over 
the same course, The race was a most excit- 
ing one, the result being in doubt up to the 
last hundred yards. 

The 1900 College crew won, crossing the line 
in four minutes flat, and the 1901 Dental crew 
in 4m. 2s.; the 1901 Medical were third, over a 
length behind, and 1go1 College last, half a 
length behind, 


HARVARD, 


The Harvard Freshman eight-oared races 
were held over a mile course on the Charles 
River, November 17th. Four crews were en- 
tered. The boats made an evenstart. Atkin- 
son’s crew drew away from the others; half- 
way over the course Smith’s and Coffin’s crews 
shortened Atkinson’s lead, but at the finish At- 
kinson’s crew spurted, and won a length ahead 
of Smith’s crew, in 5m. 57s. Coffin’s crew was 
third, and Ladd’s fourth. 

The Harvard University and Weld crews 
closed their fall season’s work witha race over 
a course from the Union Boat-house to the 
Longwood bridge, about two miles up-stream, 
November 22d. Four crews were started, the 
two University trial eights, and the first and 
second Weld crews. The race was rowed un- 
der almost perfect weather conditions. All the 
crews rowed a plucky race, and all finished 
with a spurt. 

Perkin’s crew made the best start. Higgin- 
son’s eight soon took the lead. ‘The first Weld 
crew drew up on Higginson’s eight at Har- 
vard bridge, and a very fine finish was made 
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between these crews, which resulted in a draw, 
both boats crossing the line in 10m. 7s. Per- 
kin’s boat was about one length behind the 
leaders, and there were about two lengths be- 
tween Perkin’s and Weld second. 

Andrew M. O’Dea has been engaged as row- 
ing instructor at Harvard. He is an expert 
Australian oarsman and a first-class rowing in- 
structor. He will have full charge of the men 
in the absence of Mr. Storrow, who is unable to 
devote any more time to rowing until next 


spring. O’Dea will pay special attention to the 
men who have had little previous experience, 
and will coach them in pair-oars. The new 
men interested in rowing will now be given a 
chance to row with a skilled oarsman, who will 
be regularly at hand. Work will be continued 
as long asthe riverisopen. Under O’Dea’sin- 
struction Harvard will undoubtedly turn out 
some good oarsmen next season. His work done 
at Wisconsin, where he was instructor, was 
most favorable, VIGILANT, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WINTER WORK. 


NDER the above heading in last month’s 
Records I made a few suggestions to 
those who, on the approach of ‘‘ Novem- 
ber sad and drear,”’ lay aside their cam- 
eras till sweet spring again clothes 

the landscape with its mantle of green; and now 
I want a few words with those who are enthu- 
siastic enough to brave the winter's blasts for 
the purpose of securing some of its beauties. 
To the few whose dark rooms are comforta- 
bly and uniformly heated, winter brings few 


discomforts and no troubles; but the many. 


who, at the best, can only partially warm the 
places in which they are constrained to work 
will achieve success only by the exercise of 
much precaution. 

A very little, but sometimes costly, expe- 
rience will show the necessity for, on the ap- 
proach of winter, removing from the only oc- 
casionally warmed dark room all solutions or 
liquids liable to freeze. They should, as far as 
possible, be kept in a uniform temperature, 
and if that can be between 60° and 70° F. they 
will be always ready for use. Where that is 
not convenient, warm water should be em- 


ployed to bring them to about that, as only. 


thin, weak, unsatisfactory negatives can be pro- 
duced during cold weather in cold solutions. 


INTERIORS, 


The photographing of interiors has always 
been an interesting branch of photography, 
and very good results have been obtained in 
the long winter evenings by flashlight. But it 
is attended with considerable expense and 
trouble, as, unless there is a proper distribu. 
tion and disposition of the sources of light, the 
shadows are disagreeably deep and the results 
unsatisfactory. In Anthony's Bulletin for 
December, Chas. A. Miiller revives an old 
method by which excellent work was done in 
pre-magnesium times, but which seems to have 
been forgotten since the advent of that source 
of actinic light. The article includes repro- 
ductions from two of his negatives, which, al- 
though not nearly so good as the method is 
capable of giving, show that he is on the right 
road, and have qualities rarely found in flash- 
light interiors. 

He says, with reference to the illustrations : 
‘‘T took four lamps of the ‘ Rochester’ pattern, 
with round wicks, placing them back of up- 
holstered chairs and tables so that the light 
proper, or flame, would not be seen on the 
ground glass.” The exposure was thirty min- 


utes with F—16 and a rapid isochromatic plate ; 
but for the first, at least, of the two, forty-five 
would have been better. Of this picture, which 
includes a lamp on the table and a three-light 
chandelier, he says: ‘‘I exposed thirty min- 
utes before lighting the gas and the lamp, and 
five minutes after lighting them.” 

The following paragraph is also pregnant 
with possibilities : ‘‘ I should think that flow- 
ers and inanimate objects could easily be pho- 
tographed by the same means if the light were 
strongly concentrated on them. The hanging 
of curtains before the lights, in the manner in 
which paintings are shown in art exhibitions, 
might possibly give the desired effect.” 

In the photographing of interiors and still- 
life, lamplighting possesses one great advantage 
over flash-lighting, that of the opportunity of 
studying the lighting of the subject. The act- 
ual effect of the flash is only seen after devel- 
opment, when it is too late to subdue a light or 
lighten a shadow ; while the lamps may be 
scattered, concentrated, or placed so as to pro- 
duce whatever kind of lighting or effect may 
be desired, 


STILL-LIFE STUDIES, 


As closely connected with the above method 
of lighting as if written on purpose, is an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Still-Life Studies” in the December 
Photographic Times, by C. W. Canfield, for, 
although his suggestions were intended for 
daylight exposures, they may be equally well, 
indeed better, carried out by lamplight. The 
kind of still life to which he more particularly 
refers is what may be called the more private 
property of the individual, such as ‘‘ Our Jana- 
ton’s fan and gloves, her opera-glass, handker- 
chief and crumpled book of the play,” or 
‘*Lubin’s pipe and tobacco-box,” combined 
with whatever else he most affects or is most 
interested in. Combinations of such as these, 
variously arranged and variously lighted, are 
not only well adapted for the study of compo- 
sition and of light and shade, but they lead to 
the production of pictures of peculiar interest 
from a sentimental point of view, and that in- 
dicate both the individuality of the photogra- 
pher and the idiosyncrasies of the owner. 
They may be made mementos of noted occur- 
rences, models for the arrangement and light- 
ing of more ambitious performances, and, per- 
haps best of all, milestones in the growth and 
progress of the children of the family, the ris- 
ing generation. 

Dr. JouHN Nico, 
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YACHTING. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 1899. 


HAT 1899, which opens with such a bril- 
liant prospect for yachting, may be 
crowned with a splendid realization, is 
the ardent hope and anticipation of the 
writer! The promise for capital sport 

is indeed excellent, and, unless lam very much 
mistaken, a larger number of British yachts 
and yachtsmen will be seen in these waters than 
ever before in our history. 

It is known to us by experience that the 
years of international cup races have always 
been marked by a decided yachting fillip in 
American waters, both salt and fresh. The 
mere announcement that a challenge has been 
sent and accepted puts every yacht club on the 
guivive. This is especially true of the Larch- 
mont Club, whose season last year was spoiled 
by war and rumors of war. 

I hear that there will be a striking contrast 
between the dullness of the yachting months of 
1898 and the sprightly enterprise and enthusi- 
asm of the present year of grace. The ‘‘ Larch- 
mont week” of pleasant memory will be re- 
vived in all its pristine splendor of sea tilt and 
aquatic tournament. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club, in addition to 
the ever popular and interesting knockabout 
contests every Saturday, will have on its hands 
the interesting and important feature of choos- 
ing a champion to send to Canada torace for 
the international cup which the double-huller 
Dominion successfully defended last autumn. 
And while on this topic I may say that by mu- 
tual consent the boats that will next compete 
for this trophy will have no trace of the objec- 
tionable double-hull principle that aroused so 
much Seawanhaka ire in September last. If it 
could be stipulated that the boats eligible to 
contest for this cup must beso constructed that 
they are able to sail at least a dozen races in 
moderate breezes without collapsing, it would 
be of advantage to the sport. This remark 
does not apply to the Canadian craft of last 
year, all of which, aside from their freakiness, 
were of sound and strong construction and 
were actually able (mzradzle dictu) to race in 
reefing breezes without suffering any injury to 
the hulls. The two Seawanhaka boats had no 
stamina whatever, their characteristics being 
frailty and fragility ; and in addition to these 
most undesirable attributes, their cost was ab- 
surdly high. The Seawanhaka Club should 
send a doat next time to Canada, and not a 
machine illy put together of bicycle tubing and 
veneer incapable of sailing half a dozen bouts 
without hauling out for quite extensive re- 
pairs. This criticism may seem harsh, but it 


has the sterling quality of intrinsic truth ; and it 
is offered in no unkind spirit, but the contrary. 

The New York Yacht Club will, at their 
coming election, re-elect Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan commodore, and most of the other present 
officers will be chosen for another term. The 
squadron cruise, which was omitted last year, 
will be distinguished by its magnificence next 
August. There will be the paramount attrac- 
tion of seeing the new Herreshoff creation 
measuring her capabilities with those of the fa- 
mous old Defender, for the honor of meeting the 
challenging Shamrock. ‘There will also be an 
event of great aquatic importance and interest 
in the first contest for the valuable cups which 
Capt. John Jacob Astor has offered to present 
annually to be sailed for by schooners and 
‘* single-stickers ” off Newport. These trophies, 
which are intended to take the place of the 
Goelet Cups, are sure to arouse the keenest 
and liveliest competition. It has not yet been 
decided to continue the cruise as far east as 
Bar Harbor, as was the case in 1897, but if 
yacht owners feel so disposed Commodore 
Morgan will offer stirring incentives in the 
form of prizes to the fastest craft in his squadron. 

So far as steam yachting is concerned, there 
will be quite a revival. The big fleet of steam- 
ers that have so long remained in sheltering 
docks for fear of the terrible Spanish armada 
will emerge from their inglorious idleness in 
all the bravery of a new equipment. Among 
them will be seen many new and magnificent 
vessels, including Commodore Morgan’s new 
flagship, Corsazr. The Corsazr replaces his 
old ship of the same name, which, rechrist- 
ened iemencter and enrolled in our navy, 
made glorious history off the harbor of Santi- 
ago de Cuba. There will also be seen the new 
America, owned by Mr. Archibald Watt, 
distinguished by being the only ship-rigged 
pleasure craft that flies the American yacht- 
ing ensign. Mr. Howard Gould’s Magara, 
round which so many interesting associations 
cluster, is sure to take part in the cruise, as 
well as a host of new and older craft which are 
bound to make their appearance on this the 
great spectacular pageant of the yachting year, 

The American yachtswoman along the At- 
lantic coast was deprived of one of her favorite 
diversions last season, and it can easily be im- 
agined that she will expect a double meed of 
enjoyment this year. This, of course, means 
that nearly every yacht enrolled in the fleet of 
the New York Yacht Club will be practically 
forced to join in the squadron cruise, unless 
the American girl ceases to have her own way 
—a contingency extremely unlikely, 

A. J. KENEALY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B, G., Ottawa, Ont.—Bloodhound’s ears 
are never cut Inolden days he was fierce and 
aggressive because he was the tool and associ- 
ate of fierce men, who encouraged his every 
savage instinct by setting him brutal tasks, and 
by acraftily designed system of feeding, train- 
ing and general treatment. If we were totake 
any powerful dog, give him a special course of 





food, keep him on chain, and treat him like a 
wild beast generally, he would speedily develop 
a savage disposition which would cause him to 
be a menace to the safety of his neighbors. 

E. T., Springfield, Mass.—There is no special 
training for speed skating. Perfect bodily con- 
dition and continued practice, with natural 
aptitude, are what tell. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Recognizing the fact that, heretofore, ‘many of their 
patrons have purchased Steinway Pianos and sent 
them abroad for decoration, have created a special 


Art Department 


and are now prepared to execute orders for pianos of 
artistic design and in any architectural style of what- 
ever art-period desired. 

They also invite inspection of the unique pianos 
now on exhibition in the Art Room in Steinway Hall, 


comprising instruments in all the most admired styles . 


from Gothic to Colonial. 
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‘“THE YARN OF THE YAmpa,” by E. L’H. Mc- 
Ginnis. Illustrated. 

Mr. McGinnis was fortunate in many things. 
He made the last Transatlantic trips in the 
world-famed yacht Yampa before she was pur- 
chased by the Emperor of Germany as a birth- 
day gift to his consort ; he made phenomenal 
passages in her across’ the Atlantic and back ; 
he saw the cities of Hamburg, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, Madeira and the West 
Indian Islands, under exceptionally pleasant 
circumstances. He has told the story ina way 
that all fellow yachtsmen and travelers wil! ap- 
preciate, and he has enriched the yarn with the 
product of a very ably managed camera. 

[OutTInG PusLisHInG Co., N. Y.] 


‘* THE GOLFING PILGRIM 9N Many Links,” by 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s intimate acquaintance with 
the links of the world, his accurate knowledge 
of the game and its characteristic devotees, and 
his pleasant and facile pen, mark him as a 
worthy chronicler of the sport he loves so well 
and has done so much to popularize. Pilgrims 
the world over will thank him for gathering to- 
gether these bright and entertaining sketches. 

[Imp. by CHARLES ScrIBNER’s Sons, N. Y.] 


‘* FLASHLIGHTS ON Nature,” by Grant Allen, 
author of ‘The Story of the Plant,” etc. Il- 
lustrated by Frederick Enock,. 

As a novelist Grant Allen has many rivals. 
As a student of natural history under the micro- 
scope, and a writer who can transmute science 
into popular and interesting articles, he has 
scarce a competitor. In text and illustration 
Mr. Allen’s ‘‘ Flashlights on Nature” will en- 
hance his reputation, and afford pleasant and 
instructive matter for thousands to whom 
original investigation is, by force of circum- 
stances, almost forbidden. Itis a book for the 
million, and it is one of the volumes that will 
be sent on approval postpaid to any address by 
the publishers. 

[DousLepay & McCuure Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘A Hisrory oF ArT FoR CLAsses, ART 
STUDENTS AND Tourists IN Europe,” by Wm. 
Henry Goodyear, M. A., Curator of Arche- 
ology and Fine Arts in the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

That this history of art has reached its eighth 
edition speaks more than words in its favor as 
a tried and trusted exponent of the elements 
and principles of the allied arts of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and music. It is clear, 
accurate, and precise in its information, and 
beautifully illustrated. 

[A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.] 

‘‘In Nature’s ImacE,” chapters on pictorial 


photography, by W. I. Lincoln Adams. Illus- 
trated. 


Encouraged by the cordial reception given to 
his previous volume, entitled ‘‘ Sunlight and 
Shadow,” W. I. Lincoln Adams has supple- 
mented that work, principally. written and 
illustrated from the standpoint of out-of-door 
subjects, by the more interesting and more ad- 
vanced work of figure composition and por- 
traiture and still life. His subjects are well 
chosen, his text is instructive, and his illustra- 
tions are gems of photographic art. The world 
of the amateur photographer is under obliga- 
tions for the lucid text and the admirable 
specimens, which do really more than the pro- 
fessed aim of the artists and author, ‘Hold 
the mirror up to nature.” They idealize it and 
show that the line between photography and 
art has disappeared. 

(THe Baker & Taytor Co., N. Y.] 


‘*REMINGTON’S FRONTIER SKETCHES,” by 
Frederic Remington. 

The title ‘‘ sketches ” for this beautiful set of 
finished water-color drawings is really a mis 
nomer, to their detriment. They differ widely 
from the sketches which Mr, Remington sup- 
plies lavishly to the periodicals of the day, and 
are indeed a worthy record of the great master 
of the pictorial life of the plains. When the 
turbulent soul of the last Indian shall have 
passed to the Great Spirit, Remington’s ad- 
mirable pictures will abide, preserving for all 
time an unique likeness in a setting true to 
nature and worthy of the subject. 

[THE WERNER Co., Chicago, IIl.] 


‘CANNON AND CAMERA—Sea and Land Bat- 
tles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, 
Camp Life and the Return of the Soldiers,” 
described and illustrated by John C. Hemment, 
war artist at the front, with index and an in- 
troduction by W. I. Lincoln Adams, 

At no period of photography has it had, in 
the national history of America, so important 
an opportunity as in the recent campaign. Few 
if any artists at the front had the opportunities 
which fell to the lot of Mr. Hemment, and 
fewer still had had the preliminary training to 
give them so masterful a control of the camera. 
The volume he has contributed to contempo- 
rary facts is a storehouse doubly welcome, from 
its artistic elegance and its perfect reliability. 
The camera has indeed become a most impor- 
tant news agent in stirring times, and an im- 
plement without which no correspondent can 
be said to be completely outfitted. When the 
camera is operated by so skillful and ex- 
perienced a hand as Mr. Hemment’s, it becomes 
more than a record, it passes into the region of 
art. ‘‘Cannon and Camera” will settle many 
a knotty point and become the index upon 
which contemporaries will rely fand the his- 
torian in future generations will draw. 

[D. AppLeton & Co., N. Y.] 














THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY-MATCH. 


‘When the snowy flakes are falling on the city pave- 
ments wide . 
And a drift’s accumulating on the fence’s windward 


side, 

‘When within your cozy parlor there’s a fire and ruddy 
glow, 

And the holly berries mingle with the clinging mistle- 


oe, 
When the children hang their stockings, and expectant 
creep to bed, 
ae gu your pipe and linger o’er a memory that’s 
ead, 
And while you're softly puffing you are dreaming in 
the gloam 
Of aturkey-match on Christmas in the old wood-lot at 
home. 


*Tis a memory of the country in the winters long ago; 

You seem tosee the rabbit-tracks a-dimple in the snow, 

The bare limbs of the maples, as you polish up your 
gun, 

And s@res of noisy snowbirds, all astir to see the fun. 

The range was sixty paces, and the field was free for 


11, 
The wea, ons—anything with sights that carried patch 
and ball, 
And boys for miles around joined in, their hearts as 
light as foam, 
The turkey-match on Christmas in the old wood-lot at 
home. 


There were rifles long and slender, there were rifles 
short and thick, 

With very battered stocks on which some knife had 
left a nick, 

ieee 5 were Springfields fresh from duty on the fields 
of ’6s, 

There were old Kentucky rifles such as Boone used, 
when alive. 

But youth is past ; you’re mingling in the busy marts 
and ways, 

There’s nothing in the city like the old-time holidays, 

And you'd barter fame, position, just a boy to back- 
ward roam 

To a turkey-match on Christmas in the old wood-lot at 
home. 

ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


TOO MUCH FAMILIAR BREEDS DESPISE, 


Neicuror: Did that artist who boarded with 
you paint your doors and windows ? 

FarMER: He did not. At first he refused to 
do such common work, and after I had seen 
one of his pictures I refused to let him do it.— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


‘* AND ALL UNCHARITABLENESS.” 


Mrs. Pressey: Mrs. Bingle says her hus- 
band has kissed her regularly every morning 
and every evening during the fourteen years 
of their married life. 
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Mr. PressLey: I have often wondered what 
gave him that expression of settled melancholy. 
—Chicago News. 

AN UNKIND CUT. 

Mauve: Funny what curious eyes some peo- 
ple have. I showed my new photograph to 
the Nellisons to-day. He said it was awfully 
pretty, and she said it didn’t look a bit like me. 

EpirH: So it seems that husband and wife 
can think alike, doesn’t it?—Boston Tran- 
script, 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL, 


The great beauty about the political incuba- 
tor is that it gives every customer a majority of 
chickens.—Phzladelphia Ledger. 


THE SOFT PEDAL, 


‘‘ What a little drum-major that band has !” 
remarked Miss Gaswell. ‘: He is a mere boy.” 

‘*A drum-minor, so to speak,” added Miss 
Dukane.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


FATHER USED TO MAKE, 


Said a young and tactless husband 

To his inexperienced wife, 
“If you would but give up leading 

Such a fashionable life, 

And devote more time to cooking— 
How to mix, and when to bake— 

Then, perhaps, you might make pastry 
Such as mother used to make.” 


And the wife, resenting, answered 
(For the worm will turn, you know) : 
“Tf you would but give up horses 
And a score of clubs or so, 
To devote more time to business— 
When to buy and what to stake— 
Then, perhaps, you might make money” 
Such as father used to make.” 
—The Schoharie Republican, in Life. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


EpyTHE: Mamma says that my ancestors 
lived in castles and palaces. Did yours? 

Potty: I only have one aunt’s sister, and 
that’s my mamma.—/udge. 
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In ‘‘The Head of the Family,” at the 
Knickerbocker, Mr. Crane has found a part 
suitable to the versatility of his genius. It is 
an old subject and in reality an old play, but 
has been newly and judiciously made over from 
the German by Clyde Fitch and “Leo Dietrich- 
stein, and in a new form presents the old prob- 
lem of a professor who has let the reins of the 
family coach slip through his hands until the 
happiness of his daughter and her impulsive 
and jealous husband has come nigh to wreck- 
ing. There is a judicious mixture of comedy 
and tragedy, which in one scene brings out to 
the best advantage the powerful side of Mr, 
Crane’s. capacity. In the result, peace and 
right triumph, of course. The lighter side 
of life is pleasantly sketched in the professor’s 
effective cure of his young daughter’s stage 
craze. It is not always so easy to disabuse 
budding ambition that it has chosen a wrong 
vocation. The play is well staged and all 
around is well acted, 

bag 


ARTHUR W. PineEro is always to be relied on 
todo dramatic justice to his theme, and the 
stock company interpreting ‘‘ Trelawny of the 
Wells,” at the Lyceum, to give him a worthy 
interpretation. 7Zve/awmy is the title of an 
actress, and ‘‘ The Wells” is the name of an his- 
torical old playhouse dear to the memory of old 
London playgoers. Zve/away in the course of 
her dramatic career has an offer of marriage 
from a man of social distinction, but its con- 
summation has to be postponed whilst she goes 
on probation into his set. The restraint of the 
position becomes irksome, and she goes back to 
the stage in the provinces. Her fiancé, too, 
goes into the profession. They meet by acci- 
dent, and the deferred wedding becomes an ac- 
complished fact. All this is very simple every- 
day matter, yet in the wizard hands of play- 
wright and actors it becomes idealized. Mary 
Mannering was Rose Trelawny, gentle, sweet 
and engaging, ably supported by Mrs. Walcot, 
Miss Tyree, Hilda Spong and Mrs. Whiffen. 
Among the male actors are such standards as 
Charles Walcot, Edward J. Morgan, George J. 
Boniface, Wm. Courtleigh, Charles W. Butler, 
Grant Stewart and Henry Woodruff. 

“= 

May Irwin, the Bijou, and light comedy, 
with a strong musical tinge, are inseparable, 
and a perpetual metropolitan feature. It 
matters little around what this popular actress 
strings her mirthful numbers, they always find 


ures aregger sen pngane=— eerie gaye epg ge ge—eegeggge 


responsive audiences, This year it is ‘* Kate 
Kip, Buyer,” on the bills, but it is May Irwin 
in her admirers’ hearts. Aate Kzp~’s adventures 
are an assurance that there is one stage on 
which negro melodies are still appreciated, and 
the combination is one likely to satisfy metro- 
politan audiences through the greater part of 
the winter. Miss Irwin’s new crop of ballads 


are ‘“‘I’se got him dead,” ‘‘ Ef you ain’t got no 
wae needn't come ’roun’,” ‘‘I ain’t got 
nuffin’ for him to do,” and ‘‘ Off ag’in, on ag’in, 


gone ag’in,” which all go with their old-time 

zest. Perennial youth seems the attribute of 

both the actor and her chosen line of characters. 
* & 


* 

‘© A DANGEROUS Main,” at the Casino, is far 
from dangerous to the popularity of the house. 
It is from the German, but the facile pen of 
Sydney Rosenfeld has enlarged it to musical 
and extraordinary dimensions. That it is near 
its fiftieth performance testifies that it is ap- 
preciated. Extravaganza within limits is a 
change ina season largely devoted to more seri- 
ous themes, and those who wish to whil; awa’ 
anevening amidst the lighter frivolities will 
find entertainment in ‘‘ A Dangerous Maid.” 

* % 
* 

ENGLISH opera at popular prices, at the 
American, is well into its second season of un- 
diminished success. Good singing and nearly 
weekly change of bill, varied by so phenome- 
nal a success as the ‘‘ Bohéme,” have proved 
the existence of a large demand for sterling 
operas in English. ‘* The Bohemian Girl” has 
its 350th performance in English on Christmas 
Eve. In the week following, Wallace’s ‘ Lur- 
line” will be given as a holiday production. It 
is a healthy sign of the times that the rank and 
file demands and supports the high musical 
plane maintained throughout at the American. 


* 
* 


Ir was inevitable that the play adapted from 
Marie Corelli’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan,” which 
has had so phenomenal a transatlantic run, 
should make its appearance at the Broadway. 
The plot bears on the wiles of Satan. It does 
not treat on Theosophy, but is intensely inter- 
esting, and makes up a production that admits 
of every possibility for effects. The‘t Sorrows 
of Satan” was first produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in London, where its success was 
great. The production here is staged and pro- 
duced by Messrs. A. H. Chamberlyn and Ben 
Teal, and under the general direction of Mr. 
F, M. Chapman, 
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MRS. T. LYNCH, 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York, 


Diamond Importer and Cutter. 





IAMONDS bought of us may be 


returned, at full price paid, within 


One Year. 





Jewelry or Watches within 


Marquise Ring, Pure 
White Diamonds, 14-k. 
Solid Gold, $20.00, 


Opal, Turquoise Cen- 
tre, $15.00. ays. 
OD \ 


Thus YOU ARE BOUND TO BE 
SATISFIED. 





14-k. Gold Link- But- 
tons, &2.00. 
oe Dinmand Contre, Write for Catalogue, 


Mailed Free. 











GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
MONEY BACK IF YOU MAIL IT AND ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
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6. Doward, altham and Elgin 
latches. 


20 PER CENT. LESS THAN WHOLESALE LIST PRICE. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


. can, especially seasonable, and that isa 
cigar made by hand from its choicest 
tobacco, T. H. Lucke & Co., of Court 
street, Cincinnati, will send on receipt 

of $1 one hundred Lucke’s rolls, a stock equal 
in favor to the costliest Vuelta. 

THE ardent golfer, especially the young, will 
hail with delight the winter diversion of 
‘‘Wood's Parlor Golf,” played with all the feat- 
ures of the field game. It is manufactured b 
the Parlor Golf Company, of Chicago, and will 
be the popular winter indoor game. One may 
play against the mythical Colonel Bogy, two 
against each other, or four, two on each side. 
It is a great parlor game. Get it. 


THE patrons of the National Sewing Machine 
Co., who will shortly be preparing to inspect 
their celebrated Eldredge eee Bicycle, will 
please note the company’s removal to 898 Broad- 
way, New York, In their new and commodious 
storerooms old friends and new will find a 
superlatively fine selection of the Eldredge 
tandems, the Eldredge Lady Diamond, the 
Eldredge Special and the Belvideres at prices 
ranging from $60 to $40. It will be prudent to 
send for and study specifications, 

Ir is in the nature of public news to notice 
the approaching removal of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
the well-known pianoforte makers, to their 
magnificent new warerooms at the corner of 
Twentieth street and Fifth avenue, New York. 
In their present stock, at 148 Fifth avenue, are 
some bargains, slightly used, worth inspection. 

THE aborigines, who knew nature better than 
we do, alleged confidently that nature had for 
every bane provided its own antidote. Buffalo 
Lithia Water is a standing example of the 
truth of their conclusion, testified to by the best 
known and most advanced scientists of to-day. 
Send for the company’s illustrated handbook to 
the Buffalo Lithia Spring, Virginia. 

AFORETIME the secrets of the make of best 
liqueurs was mainly jealously guarded by the 
monastic orders, American industry and in- 
genuity have made their manufacture possible, 
and in certain lines bettered their instructors. 
The Eagle Brand of Liqueurs of Cincinnati are 
unexcelled, and someof them unique. ‘Twelve 
assorted bottles make a reliable and acceptable 
holiday gift. 

PrEVENTION is better than cure. It is better 
to fend off a cold than to master it. To keep 
the body nurtured with strength-givers is the 
safest method, and herein Liebig’s Extract of 
Beef is invaluable. Fortified by a quickly made 
cup of this, travelers have an insurance against 
climatic changes, drafts and other winter risks, 
beyond price. It is economical, always ready, 
and procurable of all grocers and druggists. 

THE Sanitas Company, Limited, who have 
done so much to make the rearing and showing 
of animalsand birds healthy and pleasant, have 
brought out a new preparation in the shape of a 
Sanitas embrocation. We are not surprised to 
hear that it has already established its reputa- 
tion amongst hospitals and private individuals. 
The company understands its business, and is 
ever on the lookout for reliable remedies. 

THE Remington Cycle Company have an- 
nounced that they are preparing for an in- 


P's RICO has one gift for the Ameri- 


creased manufacture of the Remington Stand. 
ard Bicycles, during the season of 1899, at 
prices ranging from $50 to $25. ‘The well- 
known standard of ‘the wheels which bear the 
shield of the Remington will be maintained.. 


Tue Parker Gun, in the hands of Master Guy 
Grigsby, of Louisville, Ky. (the thirteen-year- 
old wonder of the shooting world), is entitled 
to special mention. Master Guy won the Ken- 
tucky Futurity, a fifty live bird match, at the 
Kentucky Gun Club Grounds, November 24th, 
1898, with 49 kills and one dead out of bounds. 
He killed 44 straight, losing his fifth bird dead 
out, hit hard with both barrels. He also won 
the Nelson County Fair Handicap, score, 14 
out of 15. On ane on 18th, in another 
match, he killed 18 straight, all he shot at. On 
November 23d he won the Club gold button, 
killing 10 straight. Master Guy is small of his 
age, weighing seventy-five pounds, and has al- 
ways shot the Parker Gun. He uses a 12 bore, 
28-in. ‘*‘ Titanic Steel” barrel gun, weighing 
7¥% pounds, and in the Futurity had a twenty- 
five-yard handicap. He says the Parker Gun 
is correctly named the Old Reliable. 

Messrs. Wm. W. Hart & Co., the well- 
known Taxidermists of 47 East Twelfth street, 
have every reason for feeling triumphant over 
their showing at the Trans-Mississippi and In- 
ternational Exposition at Omaha, Neb. The 
firm has just received the diploma of award of 
the gold medal for the finest exhibit of taxi- 
dermy, mounted mammals, game heads and 
mounted fur rugs. Hart & Co. win by scien- 
tific and correct work, such as sportsmen ap- 
preciate, and the firm has an unbroken record 
of victories. One of the firm’s most highly 
prized possessions is a silver medal, of smal! 
intrinsic value, cast by the American Institute 
Society as a special award. 

THE genuine 
shooting qual- 
ities of the 
‘* New Baker ” 
gun, manufac- 
tured by the 
Baker Gun 
and Forging 
Co., of Bata- 
via, N. ¥., 
have been fine- 
ly illustrated 
by the trap-rec- 
ords of W.R. 
Crosby during 
the past sea- 
son, At St. 
Louis he broke 
148 targets out 
of 155; at Free- 
burg, Ill., 132 
out of 135; at 
Alton, Ill., 361 
out of 380; at Peoria State shoot, 96 out of 
100, and won State championship, scoring 98 
live birds straight ; at Batavia, N. Y., 203 tar- 
gets out of 205, and of the last 2,000 targets 
shot at he has averaged go per cent. He 
shoots a *‘ Baker” 8-pound, twelve-gauge, and 
his fine showing proves what this excellent 
trap and field gun can do. 
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W. R. CROSBY. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HE winter cruises of the magnificent ves- 
sels of the Hamburg-American Line 
have taken their place permanently in 
the procession of the season, and there 
is no wonder who would not wish to 

leave New York on the 26th of January and 
hie them eastward on one of these floating 
palaces, to Madeira and Gibraltar, thence across 
to Algiers, to Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), 
Syracuse (Sicily), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and 
the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and 
Dead Sea), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Palermo, Naples, Genoa, and return to New 
York in time for the tulips and the best of the 
year’s home delights. 

BETWEEN New York and Washington the 
Baltimore and Ohio Royal Limited reduces 
travel to an absolute assurance in speed and 
punctuality, and makes the five hours’ journey 
a pleasure to pass. Its parlor, dining and cafe, 
and smoking cars are equal to any hotel in 
quality of goods and in service, and moderate 
in charge withal. 

Op Point ComForT is a name to conjure 
with, and a visit to the Hotel Chamberlin, 
overlooking Hampton Roads, the rendezvous of 
the United States Navy, does not belie the 
suggestion of the local title. It is one of the 
most duxuriously appointed hotels in the South, 
fitted with every convenience for fresh or salt 
water bathing. The climate is tempered by the 
Gulf Stream, and Old Point Comfort at the 
Chamberlin is comfort in deed as well as name. 

Tue Californian Limited over the Santa Fé 
route leaves Chicago and Los Angeles alternate- 
ly three times a week each, namely, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Saturday. The train 
leaving Chicago at 8 p. M. reaches Los Angeles 
at 1:50 P. M. the third day following, six hours 
earlier than ever heretofore, and the return is 
equally fast. No extra charge is made, but only 
first-class passengers holding Pullman accom- 
modations are carried. The service is perfect. 

‘* SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE SOUTH,” just 
published by the Southern Railway, tells hunt- 
ers where to go for deer, bear, quail, snipe and 
duck shooting. Copies mailed to your address 
— receipt of two cents. And those in search 
of ‘* Winter Homes in the South” will find valu- 
able a booklet just published by the South- 
ern Railway and ready for distribution, which 
tells you of the thousands of places where you 
can go tospend the winter. A list of hotels and 
homes that will entertain guests during the 
winter months shows where board can be had 
for from $10 per month up to $100 per month. 
For full information call on or address Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broad- 
way, New York. 

AIKEN, AuGusTA, FLoRIDA, CUBA AND CALI- 
FORNIA.—AIl of these eae winter resorts 
are reached by the Southern Railway upon the 
quickest schedules and the most perfect service 
ever offered the traveler seeking a mild climate 
to spend the winter. Double daily fast trains 
are operated every day in the year, giving din- 
ing-car service. Through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars from New York to Au- 
gusta (connection at Trenton for Aiken), Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Memphis and Tampa, 
Commencing January 16, 1899, the third train, 


known as the New York and Florida Limited, 
will resume service, and will be operated solid 
between New York and St. Augustine, com- 
posed exclusively of dining, library, observa- 
tion, compartment and drawing-room sleeping 
cars. Special annex state and drawing-room 
sleeping cars leave New York every Tuesday 
and Saturday for New Orleans, where connec- 
tions are made with the ‘‘ Sunset Limited ” for 
the Pacific Coast. On December 4th the East 
Coast Steamship Company inaugurate their 
twice-a-week service between Miami and Ha- 
vana direct, making connections with the 
United States fast mail trains of the Southern 
Railway. The inauguration of the new steam- 
ship service shortens the time between New 
York and Havana. For full particulars, etc., 


call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


THE WEsT SHORE RAILROAD, ever alert to 
keep in the foremost ranks, has established a 
system on its line whereby passengers arriving 
or departing from its West Forty-second street 
terminal, New York City, are supplied with 
cab, hansom, coach or omnibus, as they may 
see fit to order. Westcott Express messengers 
are now on all through trains, to sell tickets. 
and engage such vehicles as passengers may 
desire. New York City has been divided into 
six districts, each district having its own num- 
ber and its own rates, in accordance with the 
kind of vehicle ordered and the number of pe :- 
sengers that the vehicle will carry ; that is 
say, District No. 1 will comprise all of the te1 
ritory bounded by Twenty-third street on the 
south, East River on the east, Fiftieth street 
on the north and Hudson River on the west. 
The rate for cab for one or two persons to any 
point in this district will be 75c.; for a coac 
holding one to four persons, $1.25. The Sec- 
ond District is the territory north of Fiftieth 
street to Seventy-second street, and on the 
south from Twenty-third street to Tenth street. 
The rates in these territories are 25c. higher 
than in District No. 1. The other districts are 
bounded in like manner and the rates propor- 
tionately higher, This new cab and carriage 
service will be maintained in first-class order, 
and it is the aim of the management to make 
it prompt and efficient. The vehicles are new 
and handsome in design, and are of the most 
modern construction. he wheels are equipped 
with rubber tires, thus insuring freedom from 
noise and jars incident to the old-style coupé. 
Passengers can rely upon the most careful 
service from the Westcott agents and their liv- 
eried drivers. 


Cuicaco and New York and Boston, the cen- 
ters of the East and West, are so inter-related, 
commercially, that the comfort and speed of 
the connecting train service is one on which 
more than the usual interest centers. The 
peerless trio of expresses, daily sent over the 
Nickel Plate Line, are unexcelled. The dining- 
car service and ventilated sleeping-cars enable 
the traveler to economize time and strength to 
the highest degree, and the rates are low. 
Particular attention is paid to the procuring of 
tickets from any station on the Nickel Plate 
Line to any station in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada. 








